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Turovenout the United States, general- 
ly, the most erroneous notions prevail with 
respect to the character of the first settlers 
of Kentucky; and, by several of the Ame- 
rican novelists, the most ridiculous uses 
have been made of the fine materials for 
fiction, which lie scattered over nearly the 
whole extent of that region of daring ad- 
venture and romantic incident. The com- 
mon idea seems to be, that the first wan- 
derers to Kentucky were a simple, igno- 
rant, low-bred, good-for-nothing set of fel- 
lows, who left the frontiers and sterile 
places of the old States, where a conside- 
rable amount of labor was necessary to se- 
cure a livelihood, and sought the new and 
fertile country southeast of the Ohio riv- 
er and northwest of the Cumberland moun- 
tains, where corn would produce bread for 
them with simply the labor of planting, and 
where the achievements of their guns 
would supply them with meat and cloth- 
ing; a set of men who, with that instinct 
which belongs to the beaver, built a num- 
of log cabins on the banks of some seclud- 
ed stream, which they surrounded with 
palisades for the better protection of their 
wives and children, and then went wan- 
dering about, with guns on their shoulders, 
or traps under their arms, leading a soli- 
tary, listless, ruminating life, till aroused 
by the appearance of danger, or a sudden 
attack from unseen enemies, when instant- 
ly they approved themselves the bravest 
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|of warriors, and the most expert of strate- 


gists. The romancers, who have attempt- 
ed to describe their habits of life and delin- 
eate their characters, catching this last 
idea, and imagining things probable of the 
country they were in, have drawn the one 
in lines the most grotesque and absurd, and 
colored the other with a pencil dipped in 
all hues but the right. To them the early 
Pioneers appear to have been people of a 
character demi-devil, demi-savage, not on- 
ly without the remains of former civiliza- 
tion, but without even the recollection that 
they had been born and bred where peo- 
ple were, at the least, measurably sane, 
somewhat religiously inclined, and, for 
the most, civilly behaved. 

Both of these conceptions of the charac- 
ter of the Pioneer Fathers are, to a cer- 
tain extent, correct as regards individuals 
among them; but the pictures which have 
often been given us, even when held up 
beside such individuals, will prove to be 
exaggerations in more respects than one. 
Daniel Boone is an individual instance of 
a man plunging into the depths of an un- 
known wilderness, shunning rather than 
seeking contact with his kind, his gun and 
trap thé only companions of his solitude, 
and wandering about thus for months, 


«* No mark upon the tree, nor print, nor track, 
To lead him forward, or to guide him back,” 


ecntented and happy; yet, for all this, if 
those who knew him well had any true 
conception of his character, Boone was a 
man of ambition, and shrewdness, and en- 


ergy, and fine social qualities, and extreme 
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sagacity. And individual instances there | nough, to stamp its character upon the af- 
may have been—though even this possibil- | ter-coming hundreds; and the second class 
ity is not sustained by the primitive histo- of immigrants to Kentucky was composed 
tories of those times—of men who were so | of very different materials. Small farmers 
far outre to the usual course of their kind, | from North Carolina, Virginia, and Penn- 
as to have afforded originals for the Sam) sylvania, for the most part, constituted 
Huggs, the Nimrod Wildfires, the Ralph | this; and these daring adventurers brought 
Stackpoles, the Tom Bruces, and the Earth-| with them intelligent and aspiring minds, 
guakes, which so abound in most of those | industrious and persevering habits, a few 
fictions whose locale isthe Western Coun- | of the comforts of civilized life, and some 
try. But that naturalist who should at-| of the implements of husbandry.~ A num- 
tempt, by ever so minute a description of | ber of them were men who had received 
a pied blackbird, to give his readers a cor-| the rudiments of an English education, and 
rect idea of the Gracula Ferruginea of or-| not a few of them had been reared up in 
nithologists, would not more utterly fail of| the spirit, and a sincere observance of the 
accomplishing his object, than have the au-| forms, of religious worship. Many, per- 
thors whose creations we have named, by | haps most of them, were from the frontier 
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delineating such individual instances—by | 
holding up, as it were, such outre speci-| 
mens of an original class—failed to convey | 
any thing like an accurate impression of | 
the habits, customs, and general character 
of the Western Pioneers. 

Daniel Boone, and those who accompa- | 
nied him into the wildernesses of Kentuc- | 
ky, had been little more than hunters in | 
their original homes, on the frontiers of| 
North Carolina; and, with the exception | 
of their leader, but little more than hunters. 
did they continue after their emigration. | 
The most glowing accounts of the beauty 
and fertility of the country northwest of 
the Laurel Ridge, had reached their ears) 
from Finley and his companions; and. 
they shouldered their guns, strapped their | 
wallets upon their backs, and wandered | 
through the Cumberland Gap into the dense | 
forests, and thick brakes, and beautiful 
plains which soon opened upon their vi- 
sions, more to indulge a habit of roving, 
and gratify an excited curiosity, than from 
any other motive; and, arrived upon the 
head-waters of the Kentucky, they built 
themselves rude log cabins, and spent most 
of their lives in hunting and eating, and 
fighting maurading bands of Indians. Of 
a similar character were the earliest Vir- 
ginians, who penetrated these wilderness- 
es. The very first, indeed, who wandered 
from the parent state over the Laurel 
Ridge, down into the unknown regions on 
its northwest, came avowedly as hunters 
and trappers; and such of them as escaped 
the tomahawk of the Indian, with very few 
exceptions, remained hunters and trappers 
till their deaths. 

But this first class of Pioneers was not 
either numerous enough, or influential e- 





settlements of the States named; and these 
combined the habits of the hunter and ag- 
riculturist, and possessed, with no incon- 
siderable knowledge of partially refined 
life, all that boldness and energy, which 
subsequently became so distinctive a trait 
of the character of the Early Settlers. 

This second class of the Pioneers, of at 
least the mass of those who constituted it, 
sought the plains, and forests, and streams 
of Kentucky, not to indulge any inclina- 
tion for listless ramblings; nor as hunters 
or trappers; nor yet for the purpose of 
gratifying an awakened curiosity: they 
came deliberately, soberly, thoughtfully, 
in search of a home, determined, from the 
outset, to win one, or perish in the attempt; 
they came to cast their lot in a land that 
was new, to better their worldly condition 
by the acquisition of demesnes, to build up 
a new commonwealth in an unpeopled re- 
gion; they came with their wives, and 
their children, and their kindred, from 
places where the toil of the hand, and the 
sweat of the brow, could hardly supply 
them with bread, to a land in which ordi- 
dary industry would, almost at once, fur- 
nish all the necessaries of life, and where it 
was plain well-directed effort would ulti- 
mately secure it ease, its dignity, and its 
refinements. Poor in the Past, and with 
scarce a hope, without a change of place, 
of a better condition of earthly existence, 
either for themselves or their offspring, 
they saw themselves, with that change, 
rich in the Future, and looked forward 
with certainty to a time when their child- 
ren, if not themselves, would be in a con- 
dition improved beyond compare. 

There was also a third class of Pio- 
neers, who in several respects differed as 
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much from either the first or the second | correct knowledge of the character of the 
class, as these differed from each other.| Pioneers; and this is what is contemplated 
This class was composed, in great part, of| in the present article. The period of time 
men who came to Kentucky after the way | which will thus be covered, will extend 
had been in some measure prepared for| from the first permanent foothold of white 
immigrants, and yet before the setting in| men in Kentucky, to the year 1782, when 
of that tide of population which, a year or| the expedition of Colonel George Rogers 
two after the close of the American Rev-| Clarke, against the Indian towns on the 
olution, poured so rapidly into these fer-| Sciotoand Miami rivers, put a stop to the 


tile regions from several of the Atlantic) 
States. In this class of immigrants, there | 
were many gentlemen of education, refine- | 
ment, and no inconsiderable wealth; some | 
of whom came to Kentucky as surveyors, 
others as commissioners from the parent 
State, and others again as land specula- 
tors; but most of them as bona fide immi-_ 
grants, determined to pitch their tents in| 
the Great West, at once to become units | 
of anew people, and to grow into affluence, 
and consideration, and renown, with the | 
growth of a young and vigorous common- | 
wealth. | 

Such were the founders of Kentucky; 
and in them, we behold the elements of a) 
society inferior, in all the essentials of| 
goodness and greatness, to none in the | 
world. First came the hunter and trap-| 
per, to trace the river courses, and spy | 
out the choice spots of the land; then came | 
the small farmer and the hardy adventur- 
er, to cultivate the rich plains discovered, | 
and lay the neucluses of the towns and ci- | 
ties, which were so soon, and so rapidly, to | 
spring up; and then came the surveyor, to, 
mark the boundaries of individual posses- | 
sions and give civil shape.and strength to_ 
the unformed mass, the speculator to impart | 
a new activity and keenness to the minds | 
of men, and the chivalrous and educated | 
gentleman, to infuse into the crude mate- | 
rials here collected together, the feelings | 
and sentiments of refined existence, and to_ 
mould them into forms of conventional | 
beauty and social excellence. Kentucky | 
now began to havea society, in which were | 
the sinews of war, the power of produc- 
tion, and the genius of improvement; and 
from this time, though still harrassed, as | 
she had been from the beginning, by the | 
inroads of a brave and determined enemy | 
on her north, her advancement was regu- | 
lar and rapid. 

A brief sketch of several of the more 
prominent of the early men of Kentucky, 
with some account of the foundation and) 
progress of the early settlements, would | 
seem to be the best means of arriving at a | 
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inroads of the savages from the north, and 
their attacks upon the young settlements. 
This year was likewise marked by the 
erection of the three western counties of 
Virginia into the “ District of Kentucky ;” 
by a very considerable increase of popula- 
tion; by the arrivai, in their respective 
counties, of the gentlemen who had, the 
previous year, been appointed surveyors 
by the Governor of Virginia; and by more 
of the bustle and activity of civilized life, 
than had before been known upon this-im- 
portant frontier. From this year may, in- 


_deed, be dated the civil existence of Ken- 


tucky. Hitherto, she had been filled with 
small communities of independent adven- 
turers, who knew the restraints of no laws 
but those of nature; who looked to success 
in the hunt for supplies of meat, and rais- 
ed bread with rifles hung upon their backs; 
who took up arms voluntarily, and without 
concert, upon the approach of an invading 
foe; who, of their own accord, leagued to- 
gether for offensive operations against a 
common enemy, whenever the emergency 
seemed to demand such a movement, ‘and 
disbanded themselves, and returned to 
their homes, whenever their retaliation 
was thought ample, or the blood of their 
butchered kindred had been deeply aveng- 
ed. But from this time they ceased to be 
independentcommunities. The armofthe 
law was now extended over them, to pro- 
tect, to restrain, and to unite; the military 
power was regularly organized; courts 
were established for the trial of offenders, 
and the adjustment of differences; the 
boundaries of individual possessions were 
marked and made palpable, and individu- 
al rights were rendered secure. Gradu- 
ally, reliance upon the skill of the hunter 
became less; the rifle of ihe plowman was 
taken from his back, and suspended by the 
rafters or over the door of his humble, 
but happy home; the superior tone and 
dignity imparted to every human being by 
the knowledge that he is a freeman, and 
cultivates his own domains, became appar- 
ent throughout the “ District;” busy ham- 
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lets took the places of the rude Stations, | formed, in Virginia and North Carolina, 
by the rolling and the rushing streams;| for visiting the newly discovered regions, 
rich pastures and cultivated fields smiled to | and locating lands; and several daring ad- 
heaven from the bosom of the broad plains;| venturers, at different times during this 
the words of Christ were repeated in the | period, penetrated to the head-waters of 
wide wilderness, as solemnly as they had/| the Licking river, and did some surveying; 
once been uttered in the groves of Olivet, | but it was not till the year 1774, that the 
or beneath the cedars of Lebanon; and the| whites obtained any permanent foothold 
psalms of David, new-born in many a wor-| in Kentucky. From this year, therefore, 
shipping heart, rolled up from “ God’s First | properly dates the commencement of the 
Temples” to the overhanging sky. Early Settlements of the State. 
The original condition of the Pioneers} The first great impetus given to adven- 
was now a thing of the past. From this| ture in Kentucky, was by the bounty in 
time, immigrants poured into the dense fo-| western Jands, given by Virginia to the of- 
rests by scores, and spread themselves! ficers and soldiers of her own troops who 
over the fertile plains of Kentucky; trade} had served in the British army, in the old 
and commerce made their appearance;| warin Canada between the English and 
speculation likewise came along; the ap-| French. These lands were to be survey- 
proaches of the spirit of party were felt;| ed on the Ohio river and its tributaries, by 
and the “District” soon began to catch] the claimants thus created, who had the 
something of the tone, and put on not a| privilege of selecting them wherever they 
few of the airs, of the original States. But| pleased within the prescribed regions. 
the three classes of Pioneers who have! The first locations were made upon the 
been described, had so well and thoroughly | Great Kenhawa, in the year 1772, and the 
laid the foundations of the new common-| next on the south side of the Ohio itself, 
wealth, that they were not to be disturbed| the following year. During this year, 
by the eleventh-hour comers. Those dar- | likewise, extensive tracts of land were lo- 
ing, and high-toned, and chivalrous men, | cated on the north fork of the Licking, and 
therefore, infused into all classes the spirit| surveys made of several salt licks, and 
which animated their own breasts, and im-| other choice spots. But 1774 was more sige 
parted to the mass of the first inhabitants} nalized than had been any preceding year, 
of Kentucky, that exalted character of hos-| by the arrival, in the new “ land of prom- 
pitality, bravery and patriotism, which| ise,” of the claimants to portions of its 
so greatly distinguished them through the| territory, and the execution of surveys. 
troublous period that succeeded, and which| Among the hardy adventurers who de- 
is, at this time, so eminently characteris-| scended the Ohio this year, and penetrated 
tic of their descendan's. to the interior of Kentucky by the river 
In preparing to sketch this original con-| of that name, was James Harrod, who led a 
dition of the Pioneers, I have carefully | party of Virginians from the shores of the 
examined the several general histories of} Monongahela. He disembarked at a point 
Kentucky, and the various individual me-| still known, 1 believe, as “ Harrod’s Land- 
moirs which have been published of the| ing,” and, crossing the country in a direc- 
most distinguished of her early men; and | tion nearly west, paused in the midst of a 
upon all these sources I shall freely draw| beautiful and fertile region, and built the 
for facts, and sometimes for language, with- | first log cabin ever erected in Kentucky, on 
out any further acknowledgment. or near the site of the present town of Har- 
The story of the wanderings in the wil-| rodsburg. This was in the spring, or ear- 
derness of Kentucky, of McBride in 1754,| ly part of the summer, of 1774. Mr. Har- 
Walker in 1758, and Finley in 1767, has| rod could not have remained long in Ken- 
been often repeated, and is not necessary | tucky, as we find him a volunteer in Dun- 
to the purposes of this article. The ac-| more’s Expedition, and bravely fighting at 
counts of the first visit to these regions of| the Battle of the Point, in October of that 
Daniel Boone and his “Carolina Adventur-| year. When the objects of this expedi- 
ers,” and James Knox and his “ Virginia) tion had been accomplished, and the troops 
Long Hunters,” in 1769, are as familiar| raised for it were disbanded, many of the 
to the American reader as any portion of| men returned to their homes by the way 
our early history. Between 1769 and|of Kentucky, and gave their neighbors 
1773, various associations of men were] such glowing accounts of this region, that 
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hundreds were fired with the desire of vi" | the first fort of the white man was built in 
siting it. Peace having been established | Kentucky.” At page thirty, occur the fol- 
with the Northwestern Indians by Gover- | lowing passages: “ During the winter of 
nor Dunmore, and the people of Virginia |"75-6, was begun the fort of Harrodstown, 
having obtained more full, clear, and accu- | of such enduring importance in the early 
rate information, with regard to Kentucky, | difficulties of Kentucky.” “It was not 
than they had previously possessed, vari- | finished until the ensuing season.” “From 
ous small parties were formed, and repair- | this period may be dated the permanent 
ed to the new region, for the purpose of |settlement of Harrodsburgh. About the 
selecting tracts of land for present “ im- | same time, Col. Benjamin Logan, of Vir- 
provement” and future settlement. These | ginia, established Logan’s fort, about a 
improvements were made without intention | mile west of the present town of Standford, 
of continued occupancy, and consisted, prin- |in Lincoln county. The precise date of 
cipally, in erecting a temporary shelter of | this establishment cannot be ascertained; 














les and bark, cutting down the under- 
growth of the forest, and girdling the larg- 
er trees. Upon the approach of winter, 
these adventurers, with very few excep- 
tions, left their names upon here and 
there a tree, to mark their locations, and 
returned to their homes. 

The adventurers of this year contri- 
buted, by extolling the new country, and 
extending information concerning its soil 
and natural productions, to raise up others 


for the next; and the same kind of visits, | 


locations and improvements, were made 
throughout the summer of 1775. During 
this year, however, a few permanent set- 
tlements were effected, and two or three 
“Stations” built. .Boonesborough, Harrods- 
burgh, and Logansfort, were the principal 
of these; but doubts are entertained as to 
which of these three was first in order of 
erection. As this is a matter of interest to 
the western reader, and one which has re- 
cently caused some discussion in the Ken- 

tucky newspapers, it may be well enough to | 
bring together in one paragraph, what is | 


contained in the several histories of those | 


Mr. | 


times, with regard to the subject. 
Marshall* simply says, that “being ar- 
rived on the bank of the river, [Ken- 
tucky,] in April, 1775, Boone, with the 
survivors of his followers, began to erect | 
a fort at a salt spring, or lick, where | 
Boonesborough now stands;” and that 


ibut Col. Floyd speaks of its being known 
‘as a Station, or fortified settlement, in May, 
1775.” Mr. McClung,t in his Sketch of 
the Life of Colonel Logan, says: “In °75, 
‘he removed to Kentucky, and soon became 
particularly distinguished.” “Having re- 
‘mained in Kentucky, in a very exposed 
situation, until the spring of 76, he re- 
‘turned for his family, and brought them 
‘out to a small settlement, called Logan’s 
fort, not far from Harrodsburgh.” 

There are some not unimportant discre- 
| pances in these several accounts, and each 
‘is marked by singular indefiniteness of 
language. According to the authority first 
cited, Boone’s Station was commenced in 
April, 1775; and this does not conflict with 
Mr. Butler’s assertion, that “ the first fort 
of the whiteman in Kentucky was built 
[meaning finished] in June, 1775.” But 
| Mr. Marshall describes “ permanent settle- 
'ments” at Harrodsburgh and Logansfort 
|\the same year, whereas Mr. Butler begins 
Harrod’s Station “during the winter of 
°75-76,” and finishes it “the ensuing sea- 
son.” Logan’s Station, according to Mr, 
Butler, was “established” “ about the same 
time;” that is, in 75 or °76; and this agrees 
pretty well with Mr. McClung’s state- 
ment, that Colonel Logan returned to Vir- 
ginia from Kentucky in “the spring of 
76,” and moved his family “ out toa small 
settlement, named Logan’s Fort.” But 
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“ Harrodsburgh, and Logan’s-camp, after- | the “correspondence of Colonel John 
wards called St. Asaphs,” were permanent- | Floyd,” an intelligent and exact man, 
ly settled the same year. Mr. Butler,} in | “with Colonel William Preston,” still pre- 
alluding to Boone’s party, says, that “by | served by Nathaniel Hart, Esq., of Wood- 
the 1st of April, they began to erect the | ford county, here interposes; and we are 
fort, which was afterwards called Boones- | told that Logansfort was “known as a 
borough ;” again, on the next page, “ but it | Station, or fortified settlement,” as early 
was not until the 14th of June, 1775, that | as “May, 1775.” This makes it the /sirst 
‘Station of the three, in the order of their 





* Marshall’s Kentucky, vol. 1, page 22. 
+ Butler’s Kentucky, first edition, page 27. 
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¢ Sketches of Western Adventure, page 126. 
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erection, instead of contemporary with | to his “settlement.” Harrod’s Station, if 
the other two, as Mr. Marshall has it, or| Mr. Butler’s account be correct, was begun 
the /ast of the three, as represented by | “during the winter of °75-76” and finished 
Mr. Butler. '“the ensuing season,” and was therefore 

It will be important hereafter, when the | the third erected.—In the order here as- 
People of Kentucky begin to celebrate in| sumed, if not established, 1 now proceed 
a proper manner the anniversary-day of with some account of these early settle- 
the First Permanent Settlement made in| ments and their founders. In this, my 
their noble commonwealth, that the doubts principal authority will be the primitive 
which these discrepances create should be | annalist of Kentucky, Humpnrey Mar- 
resolved. Gentlemen upon the ground,| SHALL,* of whose chronological account of 








where the few remaining of the daring 
Pioneers may still be consulted, should let 


no time pass without making every effort | 


to ascertain the truth. The probability 
seems to be, from the various statements 
in the several Histories of Kentucky and 
Biographies of the Pioneers which have 
been published, that Boone’s Station, erect- 
ed between the first of April and the four- 
teenth of June, 1775, was the first perma- 
nent settlement made within the bounda- 
ries of what now constitutes the State. 
Of the other two Stations, it seems rea- 
sonable to suppose that Logan’s was built 
first, as, according to Marshall, he started 
for Kentucky early in the year 1775, ac- 
companied by two or three slaves, met 
Boone and his party in Powell’s Valley, 
traveled with them to the site which had 
been selected for Boone’s Station, there 
left them and wandered on with his slaves 
for two or three days in a direction nearly 
west, where he established himself, was 
soon joined by one William Galaspy, 
raised a small crop of corn, and, according 
to McClung, remained till: the ensuing 
spring, (1776,) when he returned to Vir- 
ginia for his family, and moved them out 
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* This venerable gentleman is still living near | 
Lexington, Kentucky, a hale and hearty man, at | 
the age of eighty years. Some twenty-two months | 


ago, his bodily as well as mental faculties, with 


the exception of a slight hardness of hearing, | 


were quite unimpaired; and he walked as erect | 
as any of his grand-children, andsconversed with | 
the writer about the Early Times in the West | 
with great animation, appearing to enjoy his| 
lengthened life with much zest, and to throw his | 
now tranguil mind back upon the turbulent past | 
with great interest. The first edition of Mr. 
Marshall’s History of Kentucky was published as 
far back as 1812, in a single volume. A new} 
edition, enlarged to two volumes, was prepared | 
for the press in 1823 and °24, and published at 
Frankfort the latter year. The author was an | 
active participator in much of what makes up the 
great bulk of his History. Some important oc- 
currences are therefore, perhaps, recorded more 
in the spirit of the zealous partizan, than in that) 
of the dispassionate and impartial historian. The | 
work, nevertheless, is one of much interest and | 


the first white settlements, I shall avail 
myself somewhat extensively. 

| The high-wrought descriptions of the 
country northwest of the Laurel Ridge, 
/which were given by Daniel Boone upon 
his return to North Carolina after his first 
long visit to Kentucky, circulated with 
great rapidity throughout the entire State, 
'exciting the avarice of speculators and 
inflaming the imaginations of nearly all 
‘classes of the people. The organization 
|of several companies, for the purpose of 
| pushing adventure in the new regions and 
acquiring rights to Jand, was immediately 
' attempted; but that which commenced un- 
der the auspices of Colonel Richard Hen- 
'derson, a gentleman of education and 
means, soon engaged public attention by 
the extent and boldness of its scheme, and 
the energy of its movements, and either 
frightened from their purpose, or attracted 
to its own ranks, the principal of those 
individuals who had at first been active 
'in endeavoring to form other associa- 
| tions. 

| The whole of that vast extent of coun- 
‘try lying within the natural bourdaries 
constituted by the Ohio, Kentucky, and 


| wake 


value, and contains accounts of the Early Settle- 
ments and Early Men of Kentucky, more full and 
minute than can be found anywhere else. It is 
my only authority for some particulars of the 
sketches which follow; and in a number of in- 
stances, in appropriating the fact, I have availed 
myself of almost the very language of its original 
narrator. This general acknowledgment is made, 
as being preferable to the confusion of many quo- 
tation-marks, and the multiplication of referen- 
ces. 

Though a homely and often very inelegant style 
characterized the productions of Mr. Marshall’s 
pen, it yet possessed pie powers of a very high 
order, and generally described things with a vigor 
and conciseness that at this time render his pages 
extremely fascinating. Ofa daring spirit, a strong 
understanding, and a commanding person, Mr. M. 
was a fine specimen of the younger Pioneers of 
the third class; and of him may now be appro- 
priately repeated, what was well said of Lafayette 
on his visit to this country as the ‘‘Nation’s Guest,”” 
—he has lived to see Posterity. 
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Cumberland rivers, was at this time claim- 
ed by a portion of the Cherokee Indians, 
who resided within the limist of North-Car- 
olina; and the scheme- of Henderson and 
Company was nothing less than to take pos- 
session of this immense territory, under 
color of a purchase from those Indians, 
which they intended to make, and the pre- 
liminary negotiations for which were 
opened with the Cherokees, through the 
agency of Daniel Boone, as soon as the 
company was fully organized. Boone’s 
mission to the Indians having been attend- 


ed with complete success, and the result | 


thereof being conveyed to the company, 
Colonel Henderson at 


river, fully authorized to effect the pur- 
chase; and here, on the 17th of March, 
1775, he met the Indians in solemn coun- 


cil, delivered them a satisfactory consider- | 


ation in merchandise, and received a deed 
signed by their Head Chiefs. 

The purchase made, the next important 
step was to take possession of the territory 
thus acquired. The proprietors were not 
slow to do this; but immediately collected 
a small company of brave and hardy men, 
which they sent into Kentucky, under the 
direction of the experienced and fearless 
woodsman Boone, to open a road from the 
Holston to the Kentucky river, and erect 
a Station at the mouth of Otter-creek upon 
this latter —After a laborious and hazard- 
ous march through the wilderness, during 
which four men were killed and five oth- 
ers wounded by trailing and skulking par- 
ties of hostile Indians, Boone and his com- 
pany reached the banks of the Kentucky 
on the first of April, and descending this 


some fifteen miles, encamped upon the | 


spot where Boonesborough now stands. 
Here the bushes were at once cut down, 
the ground leveled, the nearest trees felled, 
the foundations laid for a fort, and the 
First Serrtement of Kentucky com- 
menced. 

The buildings necessary for the accom- 
modation and safety of the little colony, 
and of the relatives and friends by whom 
they expected to be joined during the sum- 


mer and fall, were completed about the | 
middle of June; and soon after this time | 


Colonel Henderson, Mr. John Luttrell, and 


once started for | 
Fort Wataga, on a branch of the Holston | 


Mr. Nathaniel Hart, three of the Proprie-| 


|selves thereafter in endeavoring to procure the 


tors, arrived at the Station, which was 


to the intrepid Pioneer. These gentle- 
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men* brought out with them between thir- 
|'ty and forty new settlers, a goodly num- 
| ber of pack-horses, and some of the neces- 
'saries of civilized life; and the Station, 
|upon which various improvements were 
| soon made, at once became quite a bustling, 
life-like, important military place——Much 
pleased with the manner in which he had 
commenced the settlement of a new com- 
'monwealth, and laid the foundations of 
'what he doubted not was soon to become 
‘a great city, Boone took a part of his men 
end returned to North Carolina, for the 
purpose of setting an example to others, 
'by moving out his own family. 

The daring Pioneer was now in high 





* The entire firm of Henderson and Company, 
consisted of eight gentlemen, citizens of North 
| Carolina, viz: Richard Henderson, William Johns- 
,ton, Nathaniel Hart, John Luttrell, David Hart, 
John Williams, James Hogg, and Leonard H. Bul- 
_lock. Their grand object was the establishnient 
_of a Proprietary Government in Kentucky; and, 

notwithstanding the unpopularity of this measure 
among the great mass of the Pioneers, they opened 
offices in North Carolina and Kentucky, conveyed 
numerous tracts of the territory they had pur- 
chased of the Indians, to settlers, who bound 
themselves not only to the payment of a certain 
rent ** yearly and forever,’ but also to re-convey 
to said Proprietors, “‘ one moiety or half part of all 
gold, silver, copper, lead or sulphur mines,” which 
might be discovered upon the premises so ac- 
quired, partially formed their Proprietary Govern- 
ment, enacted a few laws, and were rapidly ap- 
proaching a full organization, when their whole 
magnificent scheme was trustrated by the Legis- 
lature of Virginia. 

The best, and only complete history of the 
transactions of Henderson and Company, in found- 
ing the ** Transylvania Colony,” is contained in 
Mr. James Hall’s “*Sketches of the West; and 
from this, the following paragraphs are extracted : 
—‘ The attempt to establish a proprietary govern- 
ment received no sanction from the State of Vir- 
ginia, or from Congress, nor does it appear to have 
been heartily supported by any portion of the 
| people over whom it was proposed to be extended. 
Toa part of the inhabitants it was decidedly un- 
acceptable, and this party increased rapidly, as 
the opinions of the Revolution became more and 
more widely disseminated. The new govern- 

|ment never went into operation, nor was ever 
formally acknowledged by the people; and the 
State of Virginia never ceased to exercise her 
tight of sovereignty, when occasions for legisla- 
tion presented. Colonel Henderson and his part- 
ners, finding it impracticable to sustain them- 
selves, in the executive station which they had 
assumed, and in which the settlers seemed indis- 
posed to support them, very soon abandoned the 
idea of claiming any political rank, in virtue of 
their purchase, and appear to have employed them- 


‘ ; t of their title to the land a - 
now named Boonesborough, in compliment L Renaarieremant oF ther ee “a 


ers. Even this, however, was denied them by 
the State of Virginia, whose politicians, wisely 


ten 
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spirits, and more than ever enraptured |Thomas Denton, with their families and 
with the deep forests and rich plains of followers, awaiting his arrival. His com- 
Kentucky. He sounded their praises with- panions, as now increased, amounted to 
out intermission among the settlers on twenty-six men, four women, and four or 
Clinch river, and soon induced a number five boys and girls, perhaps half-grown; 
of persons to agree to accompany him on and placing himself at the head of this inte- 
his return to Boonesborough. He then | resting little colony, he proudly led it 
went about making his domestic arrange- through the Cumberland Gap, into the wil- 
ments, for a final removal from Carolina, | derness beyond, where it was destined to be 
with great energy; and these being soon | the germ of a great State. 
completed, in September or October he | Whenthis party had arrived at the head of 
turned his back upon his old home forever, | Dick’s River, M’Gary, Denton and Hogan, 
and started with his family and a few fol- | with their families and a few followers, se- 
lowers, towards that which his unsurpassed | parated themselves from the rest,and struck 
daring and rude skill had prepared for | through the forest for the spot where Har- 
them in a new land. In Powell’s Valley,he rod and his Monongahelians had built their 
found Hugh McGary, Richard Hogan, and cabin the year before. Boone, with the main 
———________________—_—— | body of the party, continued his original 
foreseeing the evil of so gigantic a monopoly, and | course, and in due time arrived safely at 


the anti-republican tendency of the great landed | Bo . 
estates which would be established in a few fami- cerca tn, 2¢ APmmesbaanee b-ar-setr arate 


Mies . : 
lies by this procedure, promptly refused to sanc- daughter,” it is always recorded with an air 





tion any of the acts of the proprietors or people of | of pleasant exultation, by the admirers of 
Transylvania, or to admit the validity of any title | the cld Pioneer, “were the earliest white 


to the soil not emanating from the parent State. | women in the region, and the first of their 
Among a number of resolutions, and other ex- | 


pressions of opinion, on the part of Virginia, we | sex and color that ever stood apes the banks 
find the following declaration, which briefly in- | of the wild and beautiful Kentucky. 
cludes the result of the whole discussion : During the latter part of the year 1775, 


“In the House of Delegates, Wednesday, the | a great many adventurers and surveyors 
4th of November, 1778— — : 8 y yors, 


“ Resolved, That all purchases of land, made or | principally from Virginia and North-Caro- 
to be made, of the Indians, within the chartered lina, made their appearance in different 
bounds of this commonwealth, as described by | parts of Kentucky; and for all such Boones- 
the constitution or form of government, by any borough was a place of general rendez- 


a not authorized by public authority, vous. Some united themselves to Boone’s 


“ Resolved, That the purchases heretofore made | colony, and remained permanently at his 
by Richard Henderson and Company, of that tract | Station; others clustered around Harrod’s 


of land called Transylvania, within this common- | Old Cabin, and the Fort which had by this 
wealth, of the Cherokee Indians, is void: but as | 





the said Richard Henderson and Company have 
been at very great expense in making the said 
purchase, and in settling the said lands, by which 
this commonwealth is likely to receive great ad- 
vantage, by increasing its inhabitants, and estab- 
lishing a barrier against the Indians, it is just and 
reasonable to allow the said Richard Henderson 
and Company a compensation for their trouble 
and expense. 

“Tuesday, November 17th, 1788: ‘ Agreed to 
by the Senate.’ ” 

Thus vanished the splendid dreamsof the Lords 
Proprietors of Transylvania. Henderson and 
Company greatly misconceived the spirit of the 
Pioneers, 1f they supposed that these men, seek- 
ing the broad West for liberty and independence, 
would have remained long in a state of vassalage, 
had they succeeded in establishing their Proprie- 
tary Government. The scheme was doomed to 
an early dissolution, by its very nature. Hender- 
son and Company, however, unquestionably did 
much towards giving an impetus to emigration 


time been erected by Logan, and made 
“improvements” in the vicinity of each; 
but most of them returned to their several 
/ homes, after having made such locations 
-and surveys as they thought proper.— 
Among those by whom Boone was visit- 
ed in the course of this year, were. several 
| men who had subsequently rendered very 
| important services in the settlement of the 
| West, and attained great and deserved ce- 
lebrity: such were Simon Kenton, John 
| Floyd, the four brothers McAfee, and-so- 
‘forth. A tolerably good road, sufficient for 
\the passage of pack-horses in single file, 
had been opened from the settlements on 
'the Holston to Boonesborough, by the par- 
_ ty which Boone led out early in the spring; 


‘and this now became the thoroughfare for 


west, and rendered importent services in the early other adventurers, a number of whom re- 
settlement of Kentucky; and were well entitled | moved their families from North-Caroli- 
to the handsome tract of land which was subse-| na to Kentucky, and settled at Boonesbo- 


quently granted them, by Virginia, on the waters 


of Green River. 





rough, during the fall and winter of this 
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year. Colonel Richard Calloway was one ‘to murder them after they should discover 
of these, and there were others of equal | us, than to kill the Indians. We discovered 
respectability. each other nearly at the same time. Four 
The winter and spring were passed by | of our party fired, and then all rushed up- 
the little colony of Boonesborough, in hunt- | on them, which prevented their carrying 
ing, fishing, clearing the lands immediately jany thing away except one shot-gun with- 
contiguous to the Station, and putting in/out any ammunition. Mr. Boone and my- 
crops of corn. The colonists were molest- | self had a pretty fair shot, just as they be- 
ed but once by their enemies during the | gan to move off. I am well convinced [ 
winter, when one man was killed by a | shot one through; the one he shot dropped 
small band of marauding Indians, who sud- | his gun; mine had none. The place was 
denly appeared in the vicinity, and as/very thick with cane; and being so much 
suddenly departed. In the middle sum-|elated on recovering the three little bro- 
mer month, an incident of a thrilling cha- | ken-hearted girls, prevented our making 
racter occurred, which cast a deep but on-|any further search. We sent them off 
ly momentary shadow upon the little soci- | without their mockasons, and not one of 
ety of Boonesborough. This was the cap-|them with so much as a knife or a toma- 
ture, by some skulking Indians belonging | hawk.” 
to a numerous band who were now prowl-| No other incident is recorded as hav- 
ing through the woods and brakes of Ken- | ing disturbed the tranquility of Boonesbo- 
tucky, and occasionally approaching the | rough during that year. An occasional 
settlements for the purpose of plunder, of | immigrant added a new member to its lit- 
three young females, members of the fa- | tle society, who assisted in the labors of 
milies of Boone and Calloway. This inci- the hardy colonists on the surrounding 
dent, which has been taken as the ground- | grounds. But itsnumbers received no con- 
work of two or three western fictions, and siderable increase till the following sum- 
also had thrown around itall the warm co- | mer, when (25th July, 1777,) a party of im- 
loring of romance, by writers professing | migrants from North-Carolina, consisting 
to deal only with the authentic, is thus of forty-five men, arrived in the country, 
briefly related in the papers of Colonel | and took up their first abode in the wilder- 
John Floyd, as quoted by Mr. Butler:— ness at Boonesborough. This was a fortu- 
“On the 7th of July, 1776, the Indians took | nate circumstance for that Station, and 
out ofa canoe which was inthe river, with- | great cause of rejoicing among all the set- 
in sight of Boonesborough, Miss Betsey | tlements, for there were none of them that 
Calloway, her sister Frances, and a daugh- | had not been much molested by the Indians 
ter of Daniel Boone. The last two were | since the opening of spring, and one or two 
about thirteen or fourteen years of age,|of them had undergone long and regular 
and the other grown. The affair happened |Indian sieges. Boonesborough had been 
late in the afternoon, and the spoilers left |surrounded, by about one hundred of the 
the canoe on the opposite side of the river |enemy, asearly as the middle of April, and 
from us, which prevented our getting over | fiercely attacked. But the Indians were 
for some time to pursue them. Next morn- 'so warmly received by the garrison, on 
ing by daylight we were on the track, but this occasion, that they in a very little 
found they had totally prevented our fol- time withdrew, having killed one of the 
lowing them by walking some distance | settlers, and wounded four others. Their 
apart through the thickest cane they could |own loss could not be ascertained. In- 
find. We observed their course, however, | creased to two hundred warriors, this par- 
and on which side we had left their sign, | ty had returned to the attack of Boones- 
and traveled upwards of thirty miles. We} borough on the Fourth-of-July. On the 
then imagined that they would be less cau- | present occasion, having sent detachments 
tious in traveling, and made a turn in or-|to alarm and annoy the neighboring set- 
der to cross their trace, and had gone but | tlements, in order that no reinforcements 
a few miles before we found their tracks | should be sent to Boonesborough, the In- 
in a buffalo-path. Pursuing this for the |dians encamped about this place, with the 
distance of about ten miles, we overtook | object of attempting its reduction by a re- 
them just as they were kindling a fire to|gular siege. After a close and vigorous 
cook. Our study had been more to get the | attack for two days and nights, in which 
prisoners without giving their captors time |they succeeded in killing but one man 
13 
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and wounding four others, the Indians, los- 
ing all hope of success, suddenly, and with 
great clamor, raised the siege, and disap- 
peared in the adjacent forest. Their own 
loss was seven warriors, whose fall was 
noted from the fort. 

After tnis attack, Boonesborough was 
disturbed no more by the Indians during 


the year. Had it been, after the arrival of | 


the immigrantsabove referred to, it would, 
in all probability, have taught its indefati- 
gable enemies a lesson such as they had 
never then received at the hands of the 
Kentuckians. But, notwithstanding these 
two considerable attacks, and the “ signs” 
of Indians in the surrounding forests for 
the whole summer, the men continued to 
clear the lands adjacent to the Station, and 
to cultivate corn and garden vegetables— 
some always keeping a vigilant lookout 
while the others labored. For supplies of 
meat, they depended upon the forests, each 
of the men taking his turn as a hunter, at 
great hazard. 

In the early part of the succeeding win- 
ter, a circumstance occurred which deeply 
clouded the prospects of Boonesborough, 
and even caused a few of the earliest of its 
inhabitants to leave it and return to North 
Carolina. This was the capture (15th of 


February, 1778,) of Daniel Boone and | 


twenty-seven of his men by a party of In- 
dians, who surprised them while making 
salt at the Lower Blue Licks, on Licking 
river, for the use of the several settlements. 
These Indians had been sent to Kentucky 
by the Shawanees, for the purpose of re- 
connoitering the settlements, and taking a 
prisoner or two, to supply the Ohio tribes 
with such information as they needed be- 
fore starting upon a formidable invasion 
of Kentucky, which they meditated mak- 
ing early inthespring. Elated with their 
success, they returned at once to the prin- 
cipal town of the Shawanees, on the Little 
Miami, treating their prisoners, during a 
march of three days in very cold and in- 
clement weather, as well as they fared 
themselves, as regarded fire and provi- 
sions. Boone and his companions Were 
kept in captivity by the Indians, closely 
watched for several weeks, when the old 
Pioneer and ten of his men were conduct- 
ed to Detroit, then a British garrison, and 
all but Boone presented to the command- 
ant, by whom they were well treated. For 
the old Pioneer himself, the Indians had 


|hundred and sixty miles—in less than five 


stubbornly refused to give him up, though 
several gentlemen of Detroit were very 
anxious that they should leave him, and 
the commandant offered to ransom him by 
a liberalsum. He was, therefore, compel- 
led to accompany them back to their town 
on the Little Miami, which they reached 
after a march of fifteen days. 

Boone was here adopted, as a son, into 
‘one of the principal families; and, judici- 
ously accommodating himself to his new 
condition, he rapidly won upon the regard 
of the Indians, and soon secured their con- 
fidence. They challenged him to a trial 
‘of skill at their shooting-matches, invited 
/him to accompany them on their hunting 
'excursions, bestowed particular notice up- 
on him in various ways, and always treated 
him with much consideration. As regard- 
ed merely his physical comfort, Boone’s sit- 
‘uation was, at this time, rather enviable 
than otherwise; but he felt a depressing 
anxiety with regard to his wife and child- 
ren, and doubted the safety and prosperity 
of the Station, without his own watchful- 
‘ness and superintendence. He therefore 
determined to escape from his captors at 
the earliest possible period, and very im- 
‘patiently awaited an opportunity for ac- 
complishing this purpose. Early in June, 
a party of Indians went to the Scioto licks 
'to make salt: Boone was taken with them, 
|but kept so constantly employed at the 
kettles, that he found no chance of escap- 
ling. Having sufficiently supplied them- 
selves with the desired article, the party 
‘returned; and at the Chillicothe town 
‘Boone found four hundred and fifty Indian 
| warriors, armed well and painted ina most 
frightful manner, ready to march against 
Boonesborough: this was on the fifteenth 
or sixteenth of the month. Boone now 
saw the absolute necessity of escaping at 
once, and determined to make the attempt 
without delay. He rose at the usual time 
the next morning, and went out as upon a 
hunt. His object was to give his wary 
masters the slip, in such a manner as would 
be least likely to excite their suspicions, 
and be the longest in determining them 
‘upon a pursuit. No sooner was he at such a 


| distance from the town as would prevent ob- 


servation of his movements, than he struck 
out rapidly in the direction of Boonesbo- 
rough. So great was his anxiety, that he 


| stopped not to kill any thing to eat; but 


M | performed the journey—a distance of one 
conceived a particular iiking; and they | 
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days, upon one meal, which, before start- 
ing, he had concealed in his blanket. On 
arriving at Boonesborough, he found the 
fort, as he had feared he should, in a bad 
state for defense; but his activity soon 
strengthened it, and his courage at once 
reinspired the sinking hearts of the garri- 
son. Every thing wasimmediately put in 
a proper condition for a vigorous defense, 
and all became impatient for intelligence 
of the movements of the enemy. 

A few days after Boone’s escape from 
the Indians, one of his fellow-prisoners 
succeeded likewise in eluding their vigi- 
lance, and made his way safely and expe- 
ditiously to. Boonesborough. This man 
arrived at the Station at a time when the 
garrison were hourly expecting the ap- 
pearance of the enemy, and reported that, 
on account of Boone’s elopement, the In- 
dians had postponed.their meditated inva- 
sion of the settled regions for three weeks. 
It was discovered, however, that they had 
their spies in the country, watching the 
movements of the different garrisons; and 
this rendered the settlers wary and active, 
and gave all the Stations time and oppor- 
tunity to strengthen themselves, and make 
every preparation for a powerful resist- 
ance of what, they could not but believe, 
was to be a long and great effort to drive 
them from the land, and utterly destroy 
their habitations. 

Week passed after week, but no enemy 
appeared. The state of anxiety and watch- 
fulness, in which the garrison at Boones- 
borough had, for so long a time, been kept, 
was becoming irksome, and the men were 
beginning to relax in their vigilance. This 
Boone observed, and it determined him to 
undertake an expedition, which he had 
probably been meditating for some time. 
On the ist of August, therefore, with a 
company of nineteen of the brave spirits 
by whom he was surrounded, he left the 
fort with the intention of marching against 
and surprising one of the Indian towns on 
the Scioto. He advanced rapidly, but with 
great caution, and had reached a point 
within four or five miles of the town des- 
tined to taste of his vengeance, when he 
met its warriors, thirty in number, on their 
way to join the main Indian force, then on 
its march towards Boonesborough. An 
action immediately commenced, which ter- 
minated in the flight of the Indians, who 
Jost one man, and had two others wounded. 
Boone received no injury, but took three 





'duct in this affair. 
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horses, and all the “ plunder” of the war 
party. He then despatched two spies to 
the Indian town, who returned with the 
intelligence that it was evacuated. On 
the receipt of this information, he started 
for Boonesborough with all possible haste, 
hoping to reach the Station before the 
enemy, that he might give warning of 
their approach, and strengthen its num- 
bers. He passed the main body of the In- 
dians on the sixth day of his march, and 
on the seventh reached Boonesborough. 
On the eighth, the enemy’s force marched 
up, with British colors flying, and invested 
the place. The Indian army was _ com- 
manded by Captain Duquesne, eleven oth- 
er Canadian Frenchmen, and several dis- 
tinguished chiefs, and was the most formi- 
dable force which had ever yet invaded the 
settlements. The commander summoned 
the garrison to surrender “in the name 
of his Britannic Majesty.” Boone and his 
men, perilous as was their situation, re- 
ceived the summons without apparent 
alarm, and requested a couple of days for 
the consideration of what should be done. 
This was granted; and Boone summoned 
his brave companions to council: but fifty 
men appeared! Yet these fifty, after a due 
consideration of the terms of capitulation 
proposed, and with the knowledge that they 
were surrounded by savage and remorse- 
less enemies to the number of about five 
hundred,determined, unanimously, to “ de- 
fend the fort as long as.a man of them lived !” 

The two days having expired, Boone an- 
nounced this determination from one of the 
bastions, and thanked the British comman- 
der for the notice given of his intended at- 
tack, and the time allowed the garrison for 
preparing to defend the Station. This re- 
ply to his summons was entirely unexpect- 
ed by Duquesne, and he heard it with evi- 
dent disappointment. Other terms were 
immediately proposed by him, which 
“sounded so gratefully in the ears” of the 
garrison, that Boone agreed to treat; and 
with eight of his companions, left the fort 
for this purpose. It was soon manifest, 
however, by the conduct of the Indians, 
that a snare had been laid for them; and 
escaping from their wily foes by a sudden 
effort, they re-entered the palisades, closed 
the gates, and betook themselves to the 
bastions.* 


~~ 





* Boone has been much censured for his con- 
McClung pronounces “the 
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A hot attack upon the fort now instantly | cause, and at once ordered a deep trench 
commenced; but the fire of the Indians| to be cut inside the fort, to counteract the 
was returned from the garrison with such| work ofthe enemy. As the earth was dug 
unexpected briskness and fatal precision,| up, it was thrown over the wall of the fort, 
that the besiegers were compelled to fall| in the face of the besieging commander. 
back. They then sheltered themselves| Duquesne was thus informed that his de- 
behind the nearest trees and stumps, and | sign had been discovered; and being con- 
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continued the attack with more caution. | 
Losing a number of men himself, and per- | 
ceiving no falling off in the strength or the 
marksmanship of the garrison, Duquesne 
resorted to an expedient which promised | 
greater success. The fort stood upon the | 
bank of the river, about sixty yards from | 
its margin; and the purpose of the com-| 
mander of the Indians was to undermine 
this, and blow up the garrison. Duquesne | 
was pushing the mine under the fort with | 
energy, when his operations were discov- | 
ered by the besieged. The miners preci-| 
pitated the earth which they excavated in- 
to the river; and Boone, perceiving that 
the water was muddy below the fort, while | 
it was clear above, instantly divined the 





whole a stupid and shallow artifice,” in which 
“there seems to have beena contest between him | 
and Duquesne, as to which should display the 
greater quantum of shallowness;”’ an utler 
chimes in with these denunciations. Marshall’s 
account of the matter is as follows: ‘ The parties | 
being prepared for the treaty, the conferences 
were opened within sixty yards of the fort gate. 
The articles, being few, were soon digested, and 
signed in the presence of many Indians, who, al- 
though they said nothing, stood or stalked about 
with an appearance of solicitude. And this was 
the moment for crowning the stratagem with suc- 
cess. Boone and his companions were told by 
the leaders of the adverse side, that among Indi- 
ans it was customary, on such occasions, to evince 
the sincerity of their intentions, by two Indians | 
shaking each white man by the hand. This was 
also assented to, and immediately two Indians ap- 
nae each of the nine white men, and taking 

is hand, instantly grappled him, with intent to 
drag him off a prisoner. On this occasion, the 
defensive instinct required not the aid of delibe- 
ration—but each man, by an instantaneous effort, 
extricated himself, and sought his safety in the 
fort. The Indians, recovering from the surprise | 
consequent upon their disappointment, discharged 
a heavy fire on the fugitives, who all escaped un- 
hurt, except one that was wounded.” 

It cannot be denied, that Boone’s usual sagaci- 
ty seems to have deserted him here, nor that his 
knowledge of Indian character appears for the mo- 
ment very superficial. But all the accounts which 
have been written of the transaction are very mea- 
gre and unsatisfactory ; and while we are present- 
ed with so few of the facts of the case, from which 
to form an opinion, we should be careful in express- 
ing one, and very slow to censure a man whose 


penetration was so deep, and whose sagacity was 
so seldom at fault. 





vinced of the futility of any further at- 
tempts of that kind, he discontinued his 
mining operations, and once more renewed 
the attack upon the Station, in the manner 
of a regular Indian siege. His success, 
however, was no better than it had been 


| before; the loss appeared to be all upon 


his side; his stock of provisions was near- 
ly exhausted; and on the morning of the 
twentieth, having for nine days tried the 
bravery of his savage force, and tasked 
his own ingenuity to its utmost, he raised 
the siege, and abandoned the grand object 
of the expedition. During this siege, “the 
most formidable,” says Mr. Marshall, 
“that had ever taken place in Kentucky, 
from the number of Indians, the skill of 
the commanders, and the fierce counte- 


_nances and savage dispositions of the war- 


riors,” only two men belonging to the Sta- 
tion were killed, and four others wound- 
ed. Duquesne lost thirty-seven men, and 
had many wounded, who, according to the 
invariable usage of the Indians, were im~ 
mediately borne from the scene of action.* 

Boonesborough was never again disturb- 
ed, by any formidable body of Indians. 
New Stations were springing up every 
year between it and the Ohio river, and 
to pass beyond these for the purpose of 
striking a blow at an older and stronger 
enemy, was a piece of folly of which the 
Indians were never known to be guilty. 
During Boone’s captivity among the Shaw- 
anees, his family, supposing that he had 
been killed, had left the Station and re- 
turned to their relatives and friends in 
North Carolina; and as early in the au- 
tumn as he could well leave, the brave and 
hardy warrior started to move them out 
again to Kentucky. He returned to the 
settlement with them early the next 
summer, and set a good example to his 
companions, by industriously cultivating 
his farm, and volunteering his assistance, 
whenever it seemed needed, to the many 


* « After the seige was raised, the people pick- 
ed up, near the fort walls, one hundred and twen- 
ty-five pounds of leaden bullets, which had fallen, 
besides those which stuck in the logs and pali- 
sades,””—Marshall’s Kentucky. 
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immigrants who were now pouring into the 
country, and erecting new Stations in the 
neighborhood of Boonesborough. He was 
a good, as well as a great man, in his 
sphere; and for his many and important 
services in. the early settlements of Ken- 
tucky, he well deserved the title of Patri- 
arch which was bestowed upon him dur- 
ing his life, and all the praises that have 
been sung to his memory since his 
death. 

This paper will be concluded in our next 
number, with an account of the Settlements 
of Logan, Harrod, Bryant, and others, and 
such sketches of their indomitable found- 
ers as may best serve to illustrate our 
main subject—the Character of the Pio- 


neers. 
W. D. G. 
le 


THE SEA KING. 


A Sea King on the Danish shore, 
When the old time went by, 

Launched his rude ship for reckless deeds 
Beneath a foreign sky. 

And oft on Albion’s richer coast, 
Where Saxon Harold reigned, 

With a fierce foe’s marauding hate, 
Wild warfare he maintained. 


From hamlets still, and humble vale, 
Their wealth he reft away, 

And shamed not with his blood-red steel 
To wake the deadly fray. 

But once, within an islet’s bay, 
While summer twilight spread 

A curtain o’er the glorious sun, 
Who sank to ocean’s bed, 


He paused amidst his savage trade, 
And gazed on earth and sea, 
While, o’er his head, a nest of doves 
Hung, in a Jinden tree ; 
They coo’d and murmured o’er their young, 
A loving, mournful strain, 
And still the chirping brood essayed 
The same soft tones again. 


The Sea King on the rocky beach, 
Declined his head to hear, 

And started, on his iron brow 
To feel a trickling tear. 

He mused upon his lonely home 
Beyond the foaming main, 

For nature hindled in his breast 
At that fond dovelet’s strain. 


He listened till the lay declined, 
And slumber o’er them stole, 
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“ Home, home, sweet home !” methought they sang: 
It entered to his soul. 

He lingered till the morn came forth, 
With radiance pure and pale, 

And then his hardy crew he roused, 

“Up! up! and spread the sail.’’ 


«“ Now, whither goest thou, master bold ?’’ 
No word the Sea King spake, 
But at the helm all night he stood, 
Till ruddy morn did break. 
** See, captain, yon unguarded isle! 
Those cattle are our prey ;” 
Dark grew their brows, and fierce their speech : 
No word he deigned to say. 


Right onward, o’er the swelling wave, 
With steady prow he bore, 

Nor staid until he anchor’d fast 
By Denmark’s wave-wash’d shore. 

“ Farewell, farewell, brave men, and true, 
Well have you serv’d my need ; 

Divide the spoils as best ye may, 
Rich boon for daring deed.” 


He shook them by the harden’d hand, 
And on his journey sped, 

Nor linger’d, till through shades he saw 
His long-forsaken shed. 

Forth came the babe, that when he left, 
Lay on its mother’s knee; 

She rais’d a stranger’s wondering cry— 
A fair-hair’d girl was she. 


His far-off voice that mother knew, 
And shriek’d in speechless joy, 

While, proudly, toward his arms she drew 
His bashful, stripling boy. 

They bade the fire of pine burn bright, 
The smoking board they spread ; 

And bless’d and welcom’d him as one 
Returning from the dead. 


He cleans’d him of the pirate’s sin, 
He donn’d the peasant’s stole, 

And nightly from his labors came, 
With music in his soul. 

‘+ Father! what mean those words you speak, 
Oft in your broken sleep ? 

The doves! the doves! you murmuring cry, 
And then in dreams you weep. 


« Father, you’ve told us many a tale 
Of storm, and battle wild— 

Tell us the story of the doves.” 
The peasant-father smiled,— 

«“ Go, daughter, lure a dove to build 
Her nest in yonder tree— 

And thou shalt know what tender spell 


Hath lured me home to thee.” 
L. H. 8. 
{| Hartford: Conn. 
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ESSAY ON THE LITERATURE OF THE 
MOORS OF SPAIN. 


Tne dominion of the Moors, who for se- 
ven hundred years maintained possession 
of the most delightful and fertile part of 
Spain, constitutes a brilliant portion of the 
civil and literary history of that country. 
The history of that celebrated people, com- 
pared with that of other nations, is but lit- 


tle known, yet it is full of romantic inter- | 
est. Weare attracted by the taste and | 


magnificence displayed by the Moorish 
monarchs, in the pomp and splendor of 
their courts,and in the works of art whieh 
adorned their capitals of Cordova and Gra- 
nada. With all our religious feelings and 
prejudices, we cannot but admire the dar- 
ing and brilliant deeds of arms, and the 
chivalric bearing which marked their war- 
like career in their long and bloody con- 
tests with the Christians; but, above all, 
the high state of literature and science 
among them, at a period when the rest of 
Europe was in a state of comparative ig- 
norance. Infidels as they were in religion, 
they possessed more refinement of man- 
ners, more liberal courtesy, and far more 
intellectual cultivation, than the most civi- 
lized Christian nations, to whom a purer 
faith had been delivered. To some minds 
this may appear a bold assertion, but we 
are fully sustained in it by the history of 
the times, unless, indeed, all history be a 


compound of truth and fiction, and the ma- | 
terials so mingled as to be difficult of se-| 


paration. 

Contemporary historians concur in re- 
presenting literature and science in Chris- 
tian Europe, as in a most degenerate state, 
while the broad banner of learning was 


proudly displayed by the followers of the | 


false prophet of Mecca. While the little 
learning of the former was wasted in fri- 
volous disputes, or in dry and unintelligi- 
ble dissertations upon questions in theolo- 
gy, the latter were penetrating the mys- 
teries of science, or cultivating the garden 
of polite literature. While Christian coun- 


cils denounced, in formal decrees, the lite- | 


rature of the ancient sages who had re- 
flected so much luster on the “ land of bat- 
tle and of song,” the Mahometan philoso- 
phers studied the works of, and composed 
commentaries upon, the sublime mysteries 
of Plato and Aristotle, and their poets 
soared on fancy’s wings into the regions 
of romance; the grave doctrines of the one 


were softened by the imaginative creations 
of the other. Amid the tumults of foreign 
wars and domestic insurrections, the Moor- 
ish monarchs of Spain, with few excep- 
tions, exhibited a strong attachment to the 
interests of learning, and gave to it a vi- 
gorous and generous impulse, by the erec- 
tion and endowment of colleges and infe- 
rior schools, the promotion of public libra- 
ries, and a munificent patronage of learned 
men. The contrast is most striking be- 
tween the literary condition of Christian 
Europe and Mahometan Spain, particular- 
ly from the beginning of the ninth to the 
close of the eleventh century. During 
this period the former was an intellectual 
desert, where the mind was uncultivated 
and permitted to run to waste; the latter 
was a blooming and fruitful oasis, where 
the tree of knowledge grew and flourished, 
and scattered abroad its fruits and its fra- 
grance. In the one country there were 
no liberal patrons, who held out induce- 
ments to cultivate the garden of literature; 
in the other its advantages were fully ap- 
preciated, and learning was compensated 
-with a generous hand. The contempla- 
, tion of the intellectual condition of Europe, 
during this age of darkness, excites, even 
at this day, emotions of melancholy, more 
especially when the mind recalls the Au- 
gustan age, and that which immediately 
preceded it, when literature stood proudly 
erect and triumphant, throwing additional 
glory upon the “Eternal City,” already 
renowned for arts and arms. 

Without attempting to trace the progress 
of literature among the Arabians of the 
East, from whom the Moors of Spain de- 
rived their knowledge, or to explain the 
causes which led to so remarkable an event, 
as its liberal encouragement and extensive 
cultivation—remarkable, because of the 
nature of the government, and the princi- 
| ples of Mahometanism,—I will confine my- 
| self toa few remarks which will, perhaps, 
/render more intelligible, the brief sketch 
I propose to present in this article, of the 
literature of the Spanish Arabs, or,as they 
‘are otherwise called, the Moors of Spain. 

Before the era of Mahomet, and for 
|some time after, the knowledge of the Ara- 
| bians was limited. It was principally con- 
| fined to poetry,* in which some of their po- 
ets attained to no small degree of excel- 
| *The curious reader will find a number of spe- 


'cimens of early Arabian poetry in the works of 
| Sir William Jones. 
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lence; in the physical or experimental 
sciences, they had made but little progress. 
The knowledge they possessed seems to 
have been confined to a very small circle, 
as it is said that when the Koran was pub- 
lished, which was after the death of Ma- 
homet, the great mass of the people were 
so ignorant—at least, the arts of reading 
and writing had made so little progress 
among them,—that in the district of Ye- 
men, one of the most populous and flourish- 
ing of Arabia, very few were able to read 
it. It was not until after the death of the 
Prophet, when the tide of victory had over- 
turned nations, and established the empire 
of Arabia, that any considerable advances 
were made, or much literary distinction 
attained. Their intercourse with other 
nations introduced new tastes and new 
feelings, and stirred up their ambition to 
excel in science and literature,as they ex- 
celled inarms. A spirit of emulation and 
a desire for literary distinction, was still 
further excited by the ambition of imitat- 
ing the style of the Koran, which is said to 
be written in the purest Arabic, and is re- 
garded as the finest specimen of Arabian 
literature. Orthodox Musselmen regard 
it as dictated by the divine mind, and rea- 
dily assent to the declaration of the Koran 
itself, that “men and genii could not pro- 
duce a book like unto it, although the one 
assisted the other.” In Sale’s translation 
of this celebrated book, the unprejudiced 
reader will find many passages of eminent 
beauty, and even sublimity, characteristic 
of the peculiar style of eastern writers. 
When the advancement of literature had 
thus taken hold of the minds of the Ara- 
bians, they pursued it with ardor, and 
the improvement of the language became 
an object of interest and importance, and to 
this object the efforts of grammarians were 
directed. It was established on a perma- 
nent basis, and the language has, probably, 
experienced as few changes from the in- 
troduction of foreign words and idioms, as 
any other living language. In this revival 
of Arabian learning, the cultivation of po- 
etry was a favorite pursuit, and the poet 
was treated with marked respect. With 
the Arabians a talent for poetry was con- 
sidered as indicative of a high degree of 
genius, and success in the art as the high- 
est effort of intellect. Nor were they alone 
in this estimate of mental power. The 
Greeks and Romans put the same high va- 
lue on poetic excellence. The glory of 
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Homer, Eschylus, Euripides and Sophocles, 
among the Greeks, and of Virgil and Ho- 
race, among the Romans, threw into shade 
a host of writers in other departments of 
learning, more useful but less captivating. 
The number of Arabian poets who grace 
the annals of their literature, if we may 
believe those who are skilled in oriental 
learning, far exceeded that of any other 
nation. This devotion to the muses may 
be attributed to the unrivalled power of 
song, which affects the rude as- well as the 
|cultivated mind. The natural scenery by 
\which they were surrounded, and which 
they so well described, may also have had 
\its influence in turning their minds to this 
|particular department of literature. Cul- 
|tivated fields, and enamelled meadows, 
glowing and sparkling with the gems of 
|vegetable creation, together with a bril- 
|liant sky, and an atmosphere loaded with 
‘the perfumes of a thousand flowers, exert 
an influence upon the imagination unfelt 
‘in cold, unfruitful and barren regions. To 
|the poetic mind there is inspiration in eve- 
ry aspect of nature, and the imagination 
delights to revel in her charms, and call 
/up gorgeous images from the sublime and 
beautiful of nature’s works. 


‘« Nature! great Nature! 
How mighty, how majestic are thy works! 
With what a pleasing dread they swell the soul! 
That sees astonished, and astonished sings !” 


The brightest period in the history of 
| Arabian literature may be placed between 
'the reign of Abbas, the founder of the dy- 
nasty of the Abbassides, in the year 749, 
‘and that of Al-Motassem, the successor 
of Al-Mamon, A. D. 833, although it flour. 
‘ished, in a greater or less degree, until 
near the close of the thirteenth century, 
| when the last of the Abbassides yielded to 
|the power of the Turks. During the pe- 
riod alluded to, literature attained an ele- 
'vation and magificenee, though far short 
of its present “high and palmy state,” 
'which excited the wonder of surrounding 
|nations, who could scarcely conceive by 
| what process a nation of infidels, deprived 
of the light of christianity, could ascend so 
‘high upon the ladder of learning. The 
schools of Bagdad, Bassora, and other cit- 
ies, became so celebrated, that they were 
resorted to, not only by Mahometans, but 
by christians, who returned to their native 
land to enlighten it with the learning they 
had acquired. A reference to the history 





| of the times, will show how much superi- 
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or in intellectual cultivation were the fol- 
lowers of Mahomet to the people of chris- 
tendom, with all the advantages they may 
be supposed to have enjoyed. They pos- 
sessed no superior natural endowment; the 
whole secret of their superiority consisted 
in the fact that, among them, learning was 
held in higher estimation. Liberal re- 
wards were granted to such as discovered 
valuable manuscripts, or translated into 
the vernacular tongue the works of an- 
cient writers; and thus were collected and 
preserved the most esteemed works of an- 
tiquity in different departments of science 
and literature, which otherwise would pro- 
bably have been entirely lost. Men of 
learning were held in such high estimation, 
that they were called, in the language of 
their own writers, “ Luminaries that dis- 
pel darkness—lords of human kind—of 
whom, when the world becomes destitute, 
it will again sink into barbarism.” This 
Jofty character, overdrawn as it may ap- 
pear, was not undeserved in the age to 
which it was applied. “Lords of the hu- 
man kind,” the influence of their learning 
and intelligence was extensively felt; they 
raised the veil which obscured the minds 
of men, and convinced them that intellect 
was the beneficent gift of the Creator, to be 
employed for high and noble purposes. 
They established the empire of light and 
knowledge, which extended into every 
quarter, and eventually found its way into 
benighted Europe, through the influence of 
the Spanish Arabs. 

About the beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury, the Arabians made themselves mas- 
ters of Africa bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean. Prompted by the lust of conquest, 
and the ambition of spreading the religion 
of their Prophet, or invited by the disaf- 
fected among the Goths, they passed over 
into Spain, and planted their standard on 
the Rock of Gibraltar. To repel this in- 
vasion, which threatened annihilation to 
his kingdom, King Roderic assembled an 
army of ninety thousand men, and encoun- 
tered the invaders on the plains of Xeres, 
about two leagues from Cadiz, where was 
fought the celebrated battle, which result- 
ed in the defeat of Roderic, and decided 
the fate of the Gothic empire in Spain. A 
succession of victories attended the arms 
of Musa and Tarick, the Moorish gener- 
als, and, in a short time, nearly the whole 


of Spain acknowledged the authority of the | 
Caliph of the East. 
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| To the skill of a general, Musa, the Vice- 
roy of the Caliph, united the policy of 


the statesman. In order to secure his con- 
quests, and conciliate the vanquished, he 
granted them the free exercise of their re- 
ligion and laws, on condition that they 
‘paid to the Caliph the same tribute they 
rendered their former sovereigns. In the 
treaty between the son of Musa and The- 
odoric, the successor of Roderic, it was 
Stipulated that “no injury should be offer- 
ed to life or property, the wives and child- 
ren, the religion, and temples of the chris- 
tians.” The moderation thus exhibited by 
the conquerors, in a great measure recon- 
ciled the Spaniards to the Moorish rule, 
and softened the rigor usually attendant 
upon conquest. While the ensign of Ma- 
homet was displayed as the symbol of pow- 
er, the Moslem and the Christian, if they 
did not worship in the same temples, offer- 
ed their prayers, and practiced the rites 
of their respective religions, in the same 
| cities. 
| After the departure of Musa, who was 
deprived of his command by the Caliph, 
Spain was governed by a succession of 
emirs or governors, who derived their au- 
thority from, and were dependent upon, 
the Eastern Caliphate, until the year 756, 
when Abderahman, one of the Ommiades, 
who escaped the massacre of his family, 
landed on the coast of Andalusia, and was 
proclaimed not only king of Spain, but Ca- 
liph of the.West. By this event, Spain 
was declared independent of the Caliphate 
of the East. Abderahman established the 
seat of his empire at Cordova; and during 
his reign, he sustained his throne with glo- 
ry, and governed with so strict a regard 
to religion and justice, as to obtain the sur- 
name of the Just. Hedied A. D. 787, hav- 
ing exercised the sovereign authority thir- 
ty-one years. “The chief features of his 
character were honor, generosity, and in- 
trepidity, with a deeply-rooted regard for 
the interests of justice and religion. His 
views, for a Musselman, were enlightened, 
and his sentiments liberal. Misfortune 
had been his teacher, and he profited by its 
lessons.”* Educated in all the learning 
of the East, he had imbibed a taste for lite- 
rature, and was himself a poet; hence he 
was an encourager of literature and learn- 
ed men, and founded colleges and schools, 
in which the various branches of litera- 


*History of Spain and Portugal, vol. 1, p. 227. 
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ture and science were taught, many of the 
inferior schools were free to those who 
chose to resort to them. In the promo- 
tion of learning, his own example had a 
great influence, which was extensively 
felt, notwithstanding the troublesome state 
of the times. Under his liberal sway, 
Cordova became the seat of learning and 
the arts, of magnificence and pleasure, by 
which means he contributed to refine the 
manners, not only of his own countrymen, 
but the native Spaniards, who, under the 
Gothic kings, were rude and illiterate. He 
embellished-the city of Cordova with a 
splendid palace, and delightful gardens, 
and began the great mosque, now the ca- 
thedral of Cordova, which is still the won- 
der of travelers. The example of Abder- 
ahman was not lost upon his successors, 
and the throne of Cordova was filled by a 
succession of princes, until the division of 
the kingdom, who were liberal patrons of 
literature. ‘The reigns, however, of Ab- 
derahman III, Al-Hakem II, and the re- 
gency of Al-Manzor, during the minority 
of Al-Hixem II, were most distinguished 
for the encouragement of literature and its 
liberal protection, and the elevated char- 
acter of the schools and scholars of the 
time. This period has been called the 
‘“‘ golden age of Moorish literature,” an ap- 
pellation to which it is justly entitled, 
when the number of authors who graced 
its annals, and the variety of subjects up- 
on which they wrote, is considered. 

Al Hakem, although absolute and tyran- 
nical, was remarkable for his zeai in the 
cause of learning. Of this monarch, the 
author of the “ History of Ferdinand and 
Isabella” remarks: “ He was one of those 
rare beings who have employed the awful 
engine of despotism in promoting the hap- 
piness and intelligence of his species. In 
his elegant tastes and appetite for know- 
ledge and munificent patronage, he may 
be compared with the best of the Medici.” 
Like the Medici, he expended vast sums 
in purchasing rare and curious books, and 
when he could not purchase a book, he 
caused it to be transcribed. He thus col- 
lected a library of six hundred thousand 
volumes, the unfinished catalogue of which 
extended to forty-four volumes—an im- 
mense collection, when it is remembered 
that all books were then in manuscript. 
The influence of the event extended to the 
provinces, and the walis or governors 
emulated their sovereign in their patron- 


‘age of literature and their liberal rewards 
‘to learned men. The results of such mu- 
nificence would necessarily be an increas- 
ed literary taste, and, consequently, amore 
extensive diffusion of knowledge. Where- 
ever polite and elegant literature is es- 
|teemed, and its professors honored, the at- 
‘tention of men will be turned towardsit, and 
talents will be called into active exercise 
in its behalf, where, under other circum- 
| stances, they would have been divided in- 
|to other channels. This brilliant period 
|of the Moorish literature precisely corres- 
| ponds, to use the language of the elegant 
| writer above referred to, “ with that of the 
‘deepest barbarism of Europe; when a li- 
|brary of three or four hundred volumes 
| was a magnificent endowment for the rich- 
lest monastery; when scarcely a priest 
| south of the Thames could translate Latin 
into his mother tongue; when not a sin- 
'gle philosopher was to be met with in Ita- 
ily, save only the French Pope Silvester 
Il, who drew his knowledge from the 
schools of the Spanish Arabs, and was es- 
teemed a necromancer for his pains.”* 
The literature of the Moors of Spain 
‘embraced the whole circle of science, as 
|well as polite literature; and in nearly 
‘every city, universities, colleges, and 
ischools were founded and sustained, by 
‘royal and private munificence, and public 
‘libraries were numerous. So universal 
was the taste for learning, that, at the 
close of the eleventh century, there was a 
university in the capital city of each pro- 
vince, whose chairs were filled by learned 
and able professors; and there were sev- 
eral public libraries, in which were to be 
found the works of upwards of four hun- 
dred native writers of reputation, besides 
an immense collection of the works of for- 
eign authors. At the close of the twelfth 
century, the city of Granada contained two 
universities, two royal colleges, and a 
large number of inferior schools, where 
the common branches of learning were 
taught. With such facilities for the ac- 
quirement of knowledge, it is not wonder- 
ful that it should be widely diffused, and 
the Spanish Moors should be superior in 
intellectual cultivation to their christian 
neighbors, who enjoyed no such privi- 
leges or advantages, and who were kept 
in ignorance by the selfish policy of a 








* History of Ferdinand and Isabella, vol. 1, 
page 286. 
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dominant priesthood. It is true, that Char- 
lemagne, in France, who was contempora- 
ry with the famous Haroun Al-Raschid, 
Caliph of the East, and Al-Hakem I, and 
Abderahman II, Caliphs of the West, es- 
tablished universities and colleges in vari- 
ous parts of his empire, and endeavored, by 
his personal example, to inspire his sub- 
jects with a taste for learning; but neither 
his power nor his example could awaken 

a literary spirit,or arouse their rude minds 
to mental exertion. ‘The nobles were too 
strongly addicted to war and warlike 
amusements, to surrender them for. the 
calm pursuits of literature. The clergy 
discouraged the extension of that know- 
ledge which might overturn their power, 
by teaching men to think for themselves. 
Such apprehensions did not disturb the 
more liberal and enlightened Caliphs of 
the West, who permitted knowledge to be 
freely communicated. The doctrines of the 
ancient philosophers, however they might 
operate against the prevailing religion, 
were taught without restraint and commu- 
nicated without reserve. 

The physicai and experimental sciences 
were pursued with ardor, as being inti- 
mately cennected with man’s comfort and 
happiness. The examination of the pro- 
perties of the various productions of nature 
in the animal, mineral,and vegetable king- 
doms, produced habits of reflection and in- 
vestigation which, while they enlarged 
the mind, removed the prejudices which 
are the usual concomitants of ignorance. 
The zeal with which the physical sciences 
were cultivated, led to many important re- 
sults, and interesting discoveries, of which 
philosophers in after times liberally avail- 
ed themselves. If chemistry did not ori- 


ginate with the Arabians, the science was | 
greatly improved by their experiments | 


and discoveries. ‘They were addicted to 
alchemy, but this very addiction to what | 
is considered, in these more enlightened | 
times, a visionary pursuit, led to the ad- | 
vancement of true chemical science, and | 
the discovery of many remedies in me- 
dicine. The alchemists spent much time | 
in vain attempts to discover the philo- | 
sopher’s stone, by which they hoped to 
be able to transmute base metals into gold. 
Although they failed in the main object, 
the system of experiments they adopted 
disclosed the essential properties of vari- 
ous materials, of which they were previ- | 
ously ignorant. Thus, also, the observa- | 





tions of astrologers upon the motions and 
appearances of the heavenly bodies, led to 
such discoveries, as to bring to perfection 


the present system of astronomy. To aid 


them in observing the motions of the hea- 
venly bodies, they invented some instru- 
ments, and greatly improved others. That 
the philosophers of the age were some- 
times visionary in their theories and specu- 
lations, is no evidence of their want of sa- 
gacity; their speculations, visionary as 
they may appear, evince that they possess- 
ed inquiring minds; that they were not 
restrained in their investigations by receiv- 
ed and established systems. Theories 
may sometimes appear to have very slight 
foundations, and yet result in important 
consequences. When Fulton first eonceiv- 
ed the idea of navigating our rapid streams 
with boats propelled by steam, he was re- 
garded as an idle dreamer, but his theory 
has become sound philosophy, and _ his 
dream a proud reality. 

The favorite study of the Spanish Arabs 
was philosophy. ‘To its grave pursuits, a 
great number of their most distinguished 
men devoted themselves, and acquired high 
reputation. They studied profoundly the 
philosophical systems of the ancient teach- 
ers of the Greek schools, more particular- 
ly of Aristotle and Plato; and as many 
christians drew lessons of wisdom from 
the schools of Cordova and Granada, they 
also became the favorite systems in other 
parts of Europe, and had no little influ- 
ence in corrupting the sublime and simple 
faith of the teacher of Nazareth. Among 

‘the Moors, the philosophy of Aristotle was 
the subject of commentary upon commen- 
tary. Averroes, adistinguished philosopher 

of the twelfth century, and a native of 

Cordova, was so enthusiastic in his admi- 
ration of the Stagyrite, that nearly his 


whole life was employed in the study of 


| his works, and in unfolding his mysteries. 
He says of him, that “ he was created and 
given to the world by Divine Providence, 
that we might see in him how much it was 
| possible for man to know.” This opinion 
of one of the most celebrated philosophers 
of antiquity, was common to nearly all 
the Mahometan philosophers and teachers. 
| Mahometan Spain could boast of a nu- 
merous list of grammarians, rhetoricians, 
astronomers and mathematicians, at a time 
when these sciences were almost unknown 
in the rest of Europe. “'T’o render their 
|works more attractive, not a few of these 
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treatises were composed in verse. Thus | 
we have a poem on Algebra ; another on) 
the ordinary rules of Arithmetic ; another | 
on Judicial Astronomy ; a fourth on As-| 
tronomy, a fifth on the power of numbers, | 
and a sixth on the most recondite proper-' 
ties of the cone and its sections."* To) 
their numerous works on all these subjects, 
Christian Europe was greatly indebted, | 
when learning revived ; and the minds of | 
men were diverted from trifling and un-| 
profitable theological controversies, and | 
directed to courses of study which expand- | 
ed genius, and gave life and vigor to in-| 
tellectual development. Subjects, before | 
unknown, were presented for contempla- | 
tion and study, and siezed upon with avid- | 
ity, and perused with diligence, until they | 
again appeared with renovated splendor. | 

The list of historians is numerous ; but | 
few, ifany, attained to any degree of emi- | 
nence in this branch of literature. The | 
best of them are said to be without much | 
method ; their works are mere registers | 
of facts, without the moral or philosophical | 
reflections, or interesting details, which | 
render historical narrative so attractive. | 
“In the whole range of historic litera-| 
ture,” says the author of the History of 
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ring up the passions, it will continue to be 
cultivated. The poetry of the Moors, how- 
ever, was principally confined to odes, ele- 
gies, satires and songs. The epic muse, 
as far as we have been able to discover, 
was never invoked; nevertheless, among 
the literary treasures of the Escurial, 
there may yet be found some poem worthy 
to be classed among the higher and nobler 
aspirations of the muse. The continual 
contests with the Spaniards, and the war- 
like achievements of their knights, were 
worthy of being celebrated in the loftiest 
strains ; and their rich and beautiful, ex- 
pressive and sonorous language, was ad- 
mirably adapted to aid the muse’s highest 
and noblest flight. 


[I have thus presented an imperfect 


Sketch ofthe state of literature among the 


Moors of Spain, and endeavored to exhibit 
the elevation to which it attained under 
the rule of Moslem, while it was not only 
depressed, but nearly extinct under the 
empire of christianity. ‘To enter into de- 
tails would fill a volume. The low state 
of learning in Christian Europe was cer- 
tainly not owing to inferiority of intellect, 
or the want of means to advance its inter- 
ests. The subjects for intellectual cultiva- 


Spain and Portugal, “ there are few com-| tion were abundant, and there was wealth 


positions so meager and so repulsive as| 
those by the Moors of Spain.” In the his- | 


enough, if even a small portion had been 
directed into the right channel, to have 


. : et . . . 
tory of their literature it is somewhat re-| endowed colleges and other institutions of 


markable, that they acquired so little repu- 


tation as historians, when they had before | the light of the world. 


learning, and rendered Christian Europe 
But in this age of 


them, as models of imitation, the works of; darkness, no liberal hand was extended to 


Herodotus, Xenophon and Thucydides. In | 


this respect, they fell short of their Arabian | 
ancestors, in whose annals we find the! 


names of many historians who were dis-| 


aid the scholar in his literary labors, or 
cheer him forward in his elegant pursuits. 
The great causes of this neglect of learn- 


| ng; and its consequent depression, may 


tinguished for elegance and energy ei be found in the influence of the clergy, the 


style, and profundity of thought, and who 
regarded historical composition as among | 


defects of the existing governments, and 


the rude habits of the people. One of the 


the most important of literary efforts. | leading causes was the disinclination of 


The number of poets was greater than | 


the clergy to the diffusion of knowledge, 


in all the contemporary nations of Europe | lest their own power and influence should 


united. 


encouraged in others that talent in which | 


Many of their greatest monarchs | be lessened. 
wooed the muses with success ; and they 


The influence of this body 
_of men was extensively felt in all the ope- 
rations of government, as well as the con- 


they delighted themselves; hence more | duct of private affairs. The confessors of 
men of genius cultivated poetry than any| kings were not unfrequently their prime 


other branch of polite literature. 


The | ministers; and while they controlled the 


power of song, as before remarked, is uni-| consciences of their sovereigns, they di- 


versal; its magic influence is felt in every 
condition of life; and as long as its power 
is felt, in moving the affections, and stir- 





* History of Spain and Portugal, vol. iv. p. 46. 


| rected the affairs of state. They render- 
'ed every measure of government subser- 
' vient to the interests of the church. De- 


pendent upon the See of Rome, by their 
| united efforts they so managed, as to con- 
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; 
centrate, in the person of the Roman Pon-| 


tiff, that immense power which made the | 
pontifical throne so formidable. Had the | 
influence of the clergy been directed to | 
the advancement of knowledge, how diffe- 
rent would have been the aspect of the in- 
tellectual world, during the period which | 
has been appropriately called the “ dark | 
ages.” Unfortunately, however, for the 
cause of literature and science, they were | 
governed .by other views. Instead of be-| 
ing the humble preachers of a simple faith, 
they aspired to be rulers; and in their de- | 
Sire to unite the temporal and spiritual 
power, they forgot, or overlooked, the 
pregeets of their Master, who taught that 

is “kingdom was not of this world.” They 
well knew that the power which they 
loved would be shaken by the advances of 





Fades from the sky, and drinks in deep delight 
Where forms ideal rove and win his wondering sight. 


His heart rejoiceth when the stirring chime 

Of tempests breaks upon his eager ear, 

And braided lightnings, gambolling sublime, 

In solemn grandeur to his eye appear : 

Amid the elemental strife and stir 

His spirit on majestic wing can soar, 

Like the proud bird of Andes’ heights, and hear 
Music in storms; and mingling with their roar, 


His own deep mind its strength in kindred tones can pour. 


He holds communion with the mighty dead 
Whose names are fadeless on the list of fame; 
Those sons of light, who by Ambition led, 
The curse of death and darkness overcame. 

He feels the dross-consuming, quenchless flame, 
And longs with them in light to be enshrined— 
To leave on earth one other glorious name, 
Which, starlike, in the firmament of mind 


literature and the progress of intelligence ; | Shall glow where clouds oblivious never shade nor blind. 


hence their interests prompted them to dis- 
courage every effort for either purpose. 
Besides the influence of the clergy, the 
nature of the existing governments retard- 
ed the progress of learning. Most of them 
were founded by violence, and sustained 
by the sword; and the necessity of being 
continually engaged in war, or prepared 


for its exigencies, occupied so much of the | Where Learning held her courts and poets sang their loves. 


attention of princes and nobles, and, of 
course, of their vassals, that they had but 
little leisure, even if they had the taste or 
inclination, to devote to literary pursuits, 
which were regarded as too effeminate. 
When the Troubadours appeared in the 
eleventh century, and wandered 


“«____. from hall to hall, 
Baronial court or royal es 





the warlike nobles were content to listen 
to their strains, without feeling any desire 
to emulate their powers. Unlike the 
Moorish warriors, it was seldom that 
among Christian knights the poet’s bay 
was found entwined with the warrior’s lau- 


rel. ” 
Ww. T. 


a ee 


THE POET. 


His paths are on the high and holy mountains, 

Where nature revels and the wild winds play— 

He slakes his thirst at Thought’s exhaustless fountains, 
Where, to his fancy, nymphs Parnassian stray. 

There is a cloudless clime, far, far away, 

Beyond the eagle’s most aspiring flight, 

Where oft his spirit wanders when the day 


He strikes the harp and weaves his thrilling song 
While midnight’s murmurs softly round him sweep ; 
Dreaming of glory’s chaplet, while the throng 

Of burning stars their vigils o’er him keep. 

O’er scenes of old, where oft the Muses weep 

On broken altars and deserted groves, 

His fancy wanders drinking in the deep 

Low tones of other years, or raptured roves 


To one who to such thoughts has given his soul, 

How vacant seem the hours in folly spent ! 

A power within him, and beyond control, 

Proclaims far thence must be his banishment. 

With nobler themes his visions must be blent— 

On other fields his laurels must be won— 

His hopes must scale the crystal battlement 

Where Mind hath reared her everlasting throne, 
And Genius hails the light of an all genial zone. 


Oh, how shall he round whose aspiring brow 
Have often floated visions al! divine, 
Forego such glories, and in suppliance bow 
Where throng the million at a lowlier shrine! 
Can he forget his nature, and decline 
From starry hights unto the valley’s shade ? 
Shall his home be the cloud, while o’er him shine 
The lights he loves, and where his spirit strayed 
When life was in its morn and hopes around him played ? 


No—better far to him the guileless songs 

Of the gay birds that hymn the praise of spring; 
The melody which to the breeze belongs, 

And the glad sounds which o’er the waters ring. 
His heart is mateless when it doth not cling 

To stars—to mountains—to the deep blue sea— 
To woman and her loveliness, which fling 

The light of heaven on earth—and to the free 


Wild haunts where Nature dwells and woos idolatry. 


T. H. 8. 
Louisville: Ky. 
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NOTES ON TEXAS. 
CHAPTER Xl. 


A Texas Farmer—Deer of Texas—Journey 
through the Country—An Incident—The San Ber- 
nard—Night Traveling—The Colorado. 


Ir was a refreshing sight in the morn- 
ing, to survey the appearances of comfort 
and independence which the industry of 
our host had prepared for himself and fa- 
mily. His place really looked like a farm 
with all its appurtenances. I do not know 
that it would be necessary to go into a de- 
tailed description, any further than to ob- 
serve, that some twenty or thirty acres of 
prairy upon the banks of the stream were 
inclosed, in which were potatoes, melons, 
most of the garden vegetables, and corn, 
all of which promised an abundant har- 
vest. Sixty bushels of the latter to the 
acre, would be a fair estimate of the pro- 
bable production. 

The appearance of every kind of stock 
about the premises, among which were 
hogs, sheep, cattle and horses, were addi- 
tional evidences of the industrious and 

rosperous farmer. His house is what 
might be called the second step of the pio- 
neer towards a comfortable habitation, 
which will be readily understood by those 
who are aware, that with the early set- 
tler, a cabin comes first, then the hewed 
log, well chunked and daubed, and last the 
finished frame or brick. 

After breakfast we set out for our bag- 
gage, which we found unmolested. Inthe 
direction which we traveled on our return, 
it is about fourteen miles from the Bernard 
to the Brassos. 
these streams is good, but the intermediate 
country is flat, full of marshes, and almost 
entirely without timber. 

At the hour of twelve o’clock, we ar- 
rived at the house of our friend, which 
stands upon the edge of the Brassos tim- 
ber. But the country here, as well as 
every where else, was alive with deer.— 
The great abundance of this kind of game 
has been a subject of wonder to all those 
who have traveled through Texas. They 
start up around the traveler in droves, 
and he may see as many as fifty or a hun- 
dred at once, scampering over the plain. 
It is rare sport, on a good horse, to pursue 
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were seen, in great numbers,. bouncing 
through the grass after their dams. They 
are easily caught with dogs, and at 
of them fall victims to the wolves, whic 
prowl over the country in great numbers, 
and whose howl is often the only sound to 
break the:stillness of night, as the traveler 
rides over the prairy, or lies himself down 
upon the green earth to sleep. 

Great havoc has been made among the 
deer of Texas, within a few years, by the 
settlers, as many depend upon this source 

'for the principal part of their living. I 
have heard of some, who made hunting a 
business, that have killed as high as fifteen 
hundred during one year; and I had the as- 
surance of an old and respectable gentle- 
'man, that he has shot as many as six with- 
out moving from his tracks. I give these 
|statements as I got them, which I am dis- 
| posed to credit, not only from the respect- 
‘ability of those from whom I procured 
them, but from the results of my own ob- 
servations. But the deer of Texasare not 
so large as those which are found in the 





The land upon both of|and year of his defeat. 


Northern and Middle States of this country. 
There was a degree of comfort about 
the house of our friend, that was hardly 
to be expected from one who so far pre- 
ferred the woods, that it was no uncommon 
occurrence with him to go out in the evenin 
and hunt, and encamp within sight of his 
own chimney-tops. Santa Anna, in his 
rout, passed by the house, which he found 
deserted, and in a spirit of braggadocio, 
wrote above the door with chalk, the day 
and year he passed with his army. I was 
prevented, only by the want of something 
to do it with, from writing beneath, the day 
After additional 
evidences of our friend’s kindness, at the 
dinner-table, we departed, with his most 
special directions for finding our way. 

Our horses had eaten nothing since 
morning, and, after traveling ten miles, we 
turned them upon the prairy; and, in the 
meantime, set about putting our guns and 
pistols in order, as we were now in that 
part of the country where it was possible 
we might encounter some maurauding par- 
ty of Indians. It was with great difficulty 
that we got shade enough to screen us from 
the scorching sun. 

Mounted, and ready for action, we tra- 


'veled on, but were soon convinced that we 































them oyer the prairy, when there is no- | were again lost. Not knowing how to re- 
thing to obstruct the chase. At this time | medy our situation, we kept on, until we 
the fawns were about six weeks old, and |came toa beaten road, which we followed 
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several miles, when we met two persons on 


the way to San Philipe De Austin. From 
them we got directions to find our road, 


which was lost not so much from care- | 


lessness on our part, as from the wrong di- 
rections of our old friend upon the Brassos. 

During the afternoon we spied two per- 
sons ascending a hill-side, or rather swell 
of the prairy, three quarters of a mile in 


advance; and, from their appearance eyv- | 


ery way, we had a right to conclude they 
were Indians. We discovered each other 
about the same time, which created a mo- 
mentary embarrassment with all as to the 
course proper to be pursued. If we hada 
right to take them for Indians from their 
general appearance, we were now satisfied 
from their conduct, that we had not been 
mistaken. ‘They hastened their steps to 
the top of the hill, and there, as seemed to 


es that grew in small dense clusters. Our si- 
tuation created a momentary embarrass- 
ment. After a moment’s pause, we galloped 


off to our left around the foot of the hill,keep- | 


ing out of the reach of harm, with a view ei- 
ther to charge in their rear, or come into the 
road some distance beyond, and resume 
our journey. But when we were fairly on 
their flank, my companion, who was sur- 
charged with fight, gave the order to 
charge, when we both wheeled, and riding 
a few yards towards the summit, stopped. 
At that instant my companion presented 
his rifle at the body of one of them, which 
was visible in the bushes, when both of our 
supposed foes sprang up, and as they raised 


their hands, in token of submission and | 
mercy, we discovered them to be Mexi- | 
They were two of Santa Anna’s 
troops, who had been taken prisoners, and | 


cans. 


by the permission of the government of 
Texas, were now, in poverty and wretch- 
edness, making their toilsome way home to 
some part of Mexico. We had mutually 
scared each other, for it seems that our 
conduct induced them to act in a way that 
strengthened the conclusion we formed 
from their general appearance. 

It was a wonderful relief to them to 
know that we intended them no harm, as 
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las it did not extend much above the pas- 
| tern-joints of our horses; but the bottom of 
| the stream is solid and pebbled. It was our 
intention, by riding late at night, to reach 
‘the banks of the Colorado, which was 
about fifteen miles from the Bernard. 
About eight o’clock at night we entered the 
timber of the Colorado. It was not until 
ten o’clock that my companion was satis- 
fied to a certainty that our unpropitious 
stars had again put us off our true course. 
But we rode on and on, with our poor 
herses almost jaded to death, until two 
o’clock in the morning. We now felt ap- 
prehensive that the rapid pace at which 
_we had been traveling, had brought us in 
the neighborhood of Bastrop, a small town 
high ap the Colorado, where the Indians of 
late had made such demonstrations, as 
the whole country into alarm. 
_That we should have come to so singular 
a conclusion can oaly be accounted for, 
from the fact of our extreme ignorance of 
the country. 

We, however, concluded to stop and 
give our horses some rest; but, as a pre- 
caution, rode some distance from the road. 
After resting an hour, we were again 
mounted, with a determination to pursue 
our road, under the belief that it must lead 
to some stream, or to the open prairy; at 
either of which places we could form a 
better idea of our situation than in the 
timber. We rode an hour longer, when 
we stopped in utter despair. The road 
appeared to lead no where, and to end no 
where. Here we remained until the day 
began to dawn, when we concluded to re- 
trace our steps, as the readiest means of re- 
covering our iost way. But we had not 
gone more than a mile until we came to a 
‘small cabin on the road-side, which we 
\had entirely overlooked in the dark, sur- 
/rounded by a number of horses. We 
hailed, and were answered by a voice which 
had a charm, that no music has the power 
‘to produce. As Manfred stood upon the 
cliff, no doubt his fevered brain was 
|soothed, as he heard the sweet sound of 
‘the shepherd’s pipe in the deep valley be- 
‘neath; but how impotent are such notes, 


it was to us that there was no further oc- |even under circumstances selected by the 


casion for the exercise of our valor. 


|poet to give them greatest effect, when . 


As the sun was setting, we crossed the-\compared with the tones of the human 
San Bernard at a point where there was | voice, which speak peace and welcome in 


no timber. 


This, indeed, was scarce as 
far as we could see up and down the stream. 
The quantity of water was inconsiderable, 


| the wilderness to the benighted and weary 
traveler. 
| We learned that we were then in Cum- 
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miles from the point on the Colorado to- | 


wards which he had been aiming. 
prehensive that our company had or would 
soon leave us, as we were now one day 
behind the agreed time, we pushed on. for 
the river. We came upon the banks of 
the Colorado at the falls, about one hun- 
dred miles or more from its mouth. There 
was no boat, and this left us noalternative 
but to ford or swim. ‘The current was so 
rapid, and the banks upon the opposite 
side so steep and difficult to ascend, that | 
felt doubtful. whether it was possible for 
my horse, now wearied and exhausted 
from the action of the previous day and 
night, to encounter it without being swept 
below the falls. 

We found the water of less depth than 
we had expected, not rising above the 
skirts of the saddle; until we got near the 


or twenty inches, the principal part of it 


a tail-race. AsI found my horse going, | 
turned his head to the current, when he 
was thrown sideways upon the bank. | 
now crawled off and held him against the 
stream until he rallied his strength suffi- 
ciently to spring upon dry land. Colum- 
bus was in sight when we ascended the 
banks. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ap- | 


111 
provided such pools for the henedt of the 
traveler, and the animals which roam 
over the plain. 

The soil upon the Bernard where we 
crossed, would, in some countries, be call- 
ed good; and doubtless is so, when you get 
to such portions of it as are not destitute 
of timber. ‘The country from the Bernard 
to where we entered the timbers of the 
Colorado, could be considered as nothing 
more than good grassland. But from the 


edge of the woods to Cumming’s creek, the 


‘soil is sandy, loose, 


and unproductive. 
The timber consists principally of a small 
kind of oak, called the postoak. ‘The land 
between Cumming’ s creek and the Colo- 


rado is fertile, and well supplied with 


all such timber as is met with upon the 
Brassos. 


There is such uniformity in the coun- 


‘try between the Brassos and the Colorado, 
opposite bank, when it deepened eighteen | 


that, if the reader has a distinct idea of it 


'between any two points, he may form a 
taking this direction with the velocity of | 


‘lel with the Brassos, empties 
gorda bay. 


correct conclusion as to the remainder, if he 
will keep in mind that, as he approaches 
the gulf, the land is wet, and the reverse 
as he ascends. 

The Colorado heads in the northwestern 
part of the coast, and after running between 
four and five hundred miles nearly paral- 
into Mata- 
The fall in this river is much 


|more considerable than that of the Bras- 


| SOS, 


Retrospect-—Colorado — Columbus —Springs— | 


Wells— Oak— t for J — | : : : 
Soiree ee on eae eee tae Ser veeeeen ‘to shore, the first of which is one hundred 


Plan of Travel—Mexicans—Fraud. 


From the time we left the house of our 


old friend upon the Brassos, until we ar- | 


rived upon the banks of the Colorado, we 
must, from the circuitous direction which 


ty miles. For the first fifteen miles, to 
the Bernard, the whole face of the coun- 


owing to the mountainous and roll- 
ing country through which it passes. ‘The 
many obstructions in the bed of the stream, 
formed by rocks which extend from shore 


miles from its mouth, will render it of lit- 
tle advantage to the country for steamboat 
navigation. But during the rainy season, 
when the water is high, it may, perhaps, so 


_faras rocks forman impediment, be ascend- 
we traveled, have passed over at least for- | 


try was irregular and broken into short | 


swells, with no timber but occasional clus- 
ters of ragged and indifferent oak. 
The soil, in most places, had a red tinge 


ed several hundred miles. The banks of 
this river are from ten tothirty feetin hight 
throughout its whole extent, but are not 
sufficient, at all times, to confine its waters 
to the natural channel, At no place where 


I have seen this river, did it much, if any, 


, exceed one hundred yards in width. 


and did not appear to answer as well for. 
grass as the country between the Brassos | 


and San Jacinto. 

Owing to the broken surface of the 
country, the rains have washed deep holes 
in many places, which at this season are 
full of water, as they are for the greater 
portion of the year. Nature has wisely 





one bank of the stream. 
its mouth, 


The 
Colorado has a number of tributaries, but 
none of them are of much importance. The 
timber, as has before been observed, is si- 


|milar to that found upon the Brassos; and, 


as is frequently the case upon all the riy- 
ers of this country, it is often confined to 
The harbor, at 


is considered one among the 


gone 
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best in Texas. The water on the bar, at 
its place of greatest depth, varies from ten 
to twelve feet. (There may not be as much 
good tand upon the banks of this stream 
as is found along the course of the Bras- 
sos; yet while there is a large portion 
equally fertile, the whole country is deci- 
dedly the more healthy of the two. Both 
corn and cotton do well upon the Colo- 
rado. ‘The want of rain during the sum- 
mer is sometimes even here felt and re- 
garded as a scrious injury. 

When we reached Columbus, we found 
that two of the company had arrived two 
days before. 
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As our horses were much! 
jaded, it was thought advisable to remain | 


[ Dee. 





I here saw, what is not usual in Texas, 
at least in such portions as it has been my 
fortune to visit, viz: a number of large 
springs, which issued from the banks of 
the river. ‘The water is pleasant, but not 
so cool and fresh as is common to springs 
ofa higher latitude. | am told such springs 
are common along the whole course of this 
river. They exist also along the Brassos, 
and upon the rivers in the eastern part of 
the country; but they are found mostly 
upon the streams, and may be said to be 
very scarce in Texas. 

Good water may be had almost anywhere 
by digging from fifteen to forty feet; but 
there isa stratum of rotten limestone to be 


a few days to recruit, and give the only} found in many places, which imparts to it 
member of our company who was missing | a disagreeable, sickening taste. In all the 


an opportunity of joining us. 

Columbus, a small town, consisting of 
two public houses, two small stores, and a 
half dozen shanties, stands upon the west 
side of the Colorado river, about one hun- 
dred miles from its mouth. The bank of 
the stream at this point is nearly destitute 
of timber. The prairy immediately about 
the place is extensive, high, and beautiful, 
and the soil, especially up and down the 
river, for some distance out, is highly pro- 
ductive. Corn and cotton were both grow- 
ing in the neighborhood, and augered well 
notwithstanding they suffered from long- 
continued drought. ‘The former might 
yield fifty bushels to the acre. The situ- 
ation of this place is decidedly more desi- 
rable than any I had yet seen for a town, 
as it, more than any other, unites a healthy 
atmosphere with agricultural and commer- 
cial advantages. 

It will undoubtedly be the head of navi- 
gation for many years, as the falls in the 
river, just above the town, cannot be avoid- 
ed without an immense expenditure of la- 
bor and money. 

Since the expulsion of the Mexicans, 
quite a settiement has been made in the vi- 
cinity of Columbus, consisting of twenty or 
thirty families, who, in their collected 
strength, aided by the citizens of the town, 
think themselves able to resist any pre- 
datory or general attack of the Indians. 
The people in this settlement had more 
the appearance of industry than any I had 
yet seen, and, with the exception of gamb- 
ling, the besetting sin here as everywhere 
else in Texas, thero would be little to com- 
plain of more than is common among men 
any where. 


wells | saw dug in the country, after get- 
ting below the soil, which varies in depth 
from one to five feet, there is a beauti- 
ful red clay, variegated with occasional 
streaks of yellow, which is no doubt capa- 
ble of being formed into the finest ware. 
This kind of substance is general, and, in 
the eastern part of Texas, the red tinge is 
so obvious upon the-surface, that the coun- 
try has received the name of the Red 
Lands. 

I now for the first time saw the live oak, 
which grows upon the edge of the town. 
The statesman here, when he sets about 
estimating the resources of Texas, usually 
puts down the great abundance of this 
kind of timber, as one of the principal 
sources of her wealth. The President, 
in his message to Congress, at the com- 
mencement of its May session, expressed 
an opinion, unaccompanied with doubt, 
that four-fifths of the live oak of the world, 
grew in Texas. Ido not know,I am sure, 
what amount of this timber grows in oth- 
er countries, neither have I been able to 
learn exactly how the President ascertain- 
ed the fact, but I have reason to conclude, 
from what I have seen of the quantity of 
live oak here, supposing the President’s 
statement to be correct, that it is exceed- 
ingly scarce in other portions of the world. 
I saw none upon the Brassos, although 
trees of it are scattered up and down the 
river; some of them, as I have been told, 
of a large size. Few, if any, are found 
in the eastern part of Texas. They are 
mostly seen west and south of the Brassos; 
and while I state, as fact, that during my 
travels I have seen but few of these trees 
anywhere, I do not wish to be understood 
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to deny all that has been said about the 
live oak of the country. ‘To say the leas 
of it, | have been unfortunate in not see- 
ing as many as most people, who speak 
and write about Texas. 

If the reader has a wish to form some 
idea of the appearance of the live oak, | 
let him imagine a tree with a trunk of) 
from one to four feet in diameter, and ten | 
or twelve feet in length, ramifying at that 
hight in all directions; the branches 
stretching out to such an extent, as to 
measure more than sixty feet in circum- 
ference about the top, and bowed and 
twisted in every curve and angle. One is 
spoken of near Bolivar, which is said to 
measure seventeen feet in circumference 
about the trunk, which is thirty feet in 
length. All | have to say is, that I never 
saw this or any other near so large. In 
my attempt to describe the tree, [ rely 
entirely upon my own observations. 

On the evening of the second day after 


our arrival in Columbus, the only one of | 


our company who was missing, made his 
appearance. His horse was tired, and it 


was necessary that we should yet wait a | 
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day or two for the animal to rest. In the 
mean time, all began to prepare for war. 
Rifles and pistols were put in order, bul- 
lets run, and powder distributed. Our 
wallets were filled with dodgers, and every 
thing attended to, necessary for a regular 
Indian campaign. <A course, too, was laid | 
down to regulate our conduct, so as to 
avoid danger to ourselves, and especially 
to our horse3, during the night, the time 
when there was the greatest reason for | 
fear. The plan was the same that is most | 
in practice, by those who are in the fre-| 
quent habit of traveling from the coast to | 
the interior. It is to stop about dark, build | 
up a fire, and prepare something to eat; to_ 
remain in this situation until ten o *clock ; 
then, after replenishing the fire, to depart | 
with great secresy, and travel eight or ten 
miles on the course. ‘To make assurance 
doubly sure, it is then customary to ride’ 
three or four miles either to the right or 
left, and go quickly to sleep. But it is 
common, after all this precaution, for the 
party to ‘take turns in watching during the | 
night. 

I have been frequently amused to hear 
how, notwithstanding all this precaution, 
the wily Indian will keep the trail, and 
steal away horses which have been se- 
cured, with great ease, near the encamp- 
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When he thinks it dangerous to 
venture too near, he makes a singular 
noise usaally in imitation of some wild 


animal, to frighten the horses, and make 
'them break the ropes by which they are 
‘secured. Should he succeed in this, he 


stands a chance to catch them as they 
scamper through the woods. I should ob- 
serve that, on our way to San Antonio, we 


|did not always observe the precautions 


above. A number of discharged Mexican 
prisoners had been collecting for some 
days, from every part of the country, until 


| they amounted to near forty; and these were 


making similar preparations with ourselves 
to meet the dangers of the unsettled coun- 
try. <A prospect of once more seeing their 
native land, made their hearts glad with 
joy. Great credit is due the government 
and the people of Texas, for the course 
that has been adopted towards these un- 
happy men. The massacre of Fannin 
and his men, and the fate of those who 
defended the Alamo, were both fresh in the 
minds of the people, and it is to be credited 
to their forbear rance, that the law of reta- 
liation was not put in force against those 
who disregarded in war, all the establish- 
ed usuages of the civilized world. 

The kindness of the citizens had fur- 
nished the company which was now pre- 


| paring to proceed to Mexico, a number of 
| muskets, to kill game, and defend them- 


selves in case of attack, as well as many 
other things that would be required on 
the way. Some were busy in furbishin 

guns, some in scouring old swords, an 

others in preparing cartridges. Some, 
who appeared to belong to the commissa- 
ry department, were engaged in grinding 
corn upon small hand- mills, and providing 
what other stores the poverty of the place 
could supply. What excited a smile in 


the midst of all this bustle, was the inter- 


est with which a number of small wooden 
images were regarded, whose tutelary in- 


| fluence was to be especially invoked when 


danger was greatest. In crossing streams, 


or passing such places as would be suitable 
for an ambuscade, 
_it was to bear the sacred ensigns, were to 


those whose commission 


be placed in advance, and if it so happen- 
ed that the enemy proved too much for the 
saints, the musketteers, who took their 


stations in the rear, were to come to the 


rescue. 

Without wishing to reflect in the least 

upon the practices of the mother church, 
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it cannot be denied, that the re isa degrad-| 
ing superstition ingrained into the Mexican 
character, usually ascribed to her in-' 
fluence, that will always make the people 
objects of ridicule, if not contempt. Santa 
Ana was so well aware of this weakness | 
of his countrymen, that he had medals 
struck, before his invasion of Texas, 
stamped with suitable emblems from scrip- 
ture; one of which he presented to each of 
his soldiers, requiring of them an oath, to 
be taken upon the sacred symbol, that he 
would not prove recreant to the flag, or | 
unmindful of the honor of his country.) 
These medals received the blessings of 
the priest, and the soldier was taught to 
believe that they would prove a talisman 
in the hour of battle, and danger general-| 
ly, to those who discharged their duty as 
brave men, while they would be the means | 
of bringing certain destruction upon oth-| 
ers, who, in the fear of the enemy, be-| 
came unmindful of their oaths. 
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winlons Frei the example of so obstinate 
an animal even as the mule. 

A short distance beyond the Navedad, it 
was a question whether we had not lost 
our way; and as the matter was by no 
means clear, we agreed to recross the 
stream, and make inquiries of the mer- 
chant, who was well acquainted with the 
country. We met the Mexicans on the 
edge of the stream, who, when they saw 
us coming, concluded that we had met 
with a party of Indians, and had fallen 
back for reinforcements. Confusion and 
alarm prevailed, until we had time to ex- 
plain. Having received such information 
as we required, we proceeded, and after 
forty miles’ travel during the day, en- 
camped upon the bank of the La Baca. 

The plain upon which Columbus stands 
continued about two miles in the direction 
we traveled, when the country assumed 
an entirely different aspect. The whole 
|was more elevated, broken, of a loose, 
sandy, unproductive soil, and covered with 
small, stinted oak. The land was of this 


‘description, with but little variation, un- 


til we reached the Navedad, where the soil 


Merchant of San Antonio—Country from Co- 
lumbus to the La Baca—The La Baca—A Pros- 
pect—Country to the Guadaloupe—Gonzales—An 
Original—Bee Hunt—Philosophy—Fissures in the 
Earth—Sheep Country. 


_along the course of this stream. 


was good, and the timber, for a short dis- 
tance upon the banks, large and abundant. 
There is some good land, I am informed, 


The san- 


|dy, uneven oak land again commenced a 


Att things being ready, on the sixth of 
June we renewed our journey. Eighteen) 
or twenty miles travel brought us upon 
the banks of the Navedad, a small clear | 
stream, which, after meandering one hun-| 
dred miles through a broken country, over 
a bed of limestone and gravel, empties into | 
the La Baca, twelve miles above the head | 
of Matagorda bay. We here overtook the | 
Mexicans, who had started on the ev ening | 
of the previous day. There was among) 

them a merchantman of San Antonio, who | 
took advantage of the return of his coun- 
trymer, to convey his goods in safety to 
the interior. His goods were packed up-| 
on a half dozen mules. j in such bulks, that 
the animal was scarcely visible, but moved | 
on, unmanaged by a bridle, and at entire 
liberty, with steady and careful steps. | 
The mules, from their sedate gait, seemed | 
to think that they had not only taken the | 
weight, but the responsibility of their bur-| 
den, and were answerable for every thing | 
which was lost or put out of its proper 
place. Those among men, who are dis- 
posed to take the responsibility, may learn 


short distance on the west side of the Nave- 
dad, and continued to Scull creek, a dis- 
tance of ten miles, when the prairy, rather 
more broken than usual, commenced and 
continued to the La Baca. The whole coun- 
try from Scull creek, where Desha com- 
mitted his last murder, to within a short 
distance of Columbus, with the exception 
of that portion of it which lies immediate- 
one or two other quite small runs, can cer- 
ly upon the margin of the Navedad, and 
tainly never be appropriated, to any great 
extent, to agricultural purposes of any 
_kind; and as it is generally indifferent 
| grass-land, must be regarded in a measure 
useless, unless the small oak with which 
it abounds, ean give it some value. 

From Scull creek to the La Baca, the 
land is good for grass, but not equal, in this 
particular, to the prairies in the neighbor- 
hood of the Brassos. In fact, the grass 
which grows upon the prairies west of the 
Colorado, is not so heavy as that farther 
east, owing to a greater scarcity of rain; 
but in proportion as it is less luxuriant, it 
is perhaps more nutritious. The La Baca, 
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at the point where we encamped, could be 
considered nothing more than a _ small 
creek, which at this time had ceased to 
run, the water standing in deep holes. 
About one hundred miles below, or perhaps 
less, it enters the head of Matagorda bay, 
after running through a large portion of 
good country. There was no timber at this 
point, on either side of the river, immedi- 
ately upon the banks. On its northeast 
side, a short distance off, the small oak ap- 
peared and ran in that direction for a num- 
ber of miles. But, on the south side of 
the stream, the prairy commenced, and ex- 
tended in that direction and west as far as 
the eye could see. 

On this night, we were not molested by 
musketoes or insects of any kiud, except 
the ant, which is a most formidable ene- 
my to the repose of the traveler. Part of 
the company stood guard during the night, 
while the balance went to sleep. I was 
among the number of the first watch, but 
saw no occasion for alarm, as was the case 
throughout the night. On my return, | 
stopped at the same place during the heat 
of the day, in company with those who 
were learned in Indian signs. A smoke 
which was seen to ascend among the oaks, 
about a mile distant, but which disappear- 
ed in a few moments, was a proof the sav- 
ages had been in the neighborhood, and 
that we had discovered each other about 
the same time from similar signs. 

Judging from the number of our horses 
upon the prairy, they concluded that our 
number was greater than it was, and 
thought it prudent to decamp. We took 
an early start in the morning, and during 
the first part of the day, passed through 
the most delightful section of country that 
I had yet seen in Texas. It consisted of 
rolling prairy, with some eminences of 
considerable elevation, and was cut up with 
several creeks; but which, at this time, af- 
forded no water, but such as stood in holes 
in the beds. ‘Timber worth naming, how- 
ever, was out of the question, only as we 
could see an occasional grove of scrub oak. 
The soil looked rich and fertile. During 
the day, I had the pleasure of witnessing 
one of the most delightful prospects within 
the limits of the republic. As the traveler 
ascends to the top of an eminence, he is 
surprised to see spread out before him an 
extended landscape, dotted with small is- 
lands of oak, which rose above each other 
as the country ascends towards the west, 
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| until, meeting the horizon, the whole forms 
a vast and imposing amphitheatre. There 
lis space sufficient between these clusters 
| to see the green sward beneath, over which 
ithe spotted fawn and its dam sport, with 
| frolicsome glee, to give life to the scene. 
‘The whole is a happy combination of the 
beautiful and sublime. During the latter 
part of the day we passed over but little 
else than the sandy oak country, except that 
part of our rout which lay upon Peach 
creek, an inconsiderable run, but where 
there is a strip of superior land, witha 
reasonable portion of timber. Three 
miles from the old town of Gonzales, to our 
great surprise we found a family, who, a 
few weeks before, had moved to this place, 
and planted a fewacresof corn. We here 
learned that two other families had lately 
returned to Saint Marks, a few miles above 
Gonzales. For the purpose of getting 
some information as to the best place to 
ford Guadaloupe, now only three miles a 
head, we were compelled to ride some dis- 
tance out of our way to this little settle- 
ment. 

We arrived about sundown, and conclud- 
ed to remain, not only during the night, 
but the following day, to give our horses 
a chance to recruit upon the. musket grass, 
which grows abundantly upon the Guada- 
loupe and its tributaries. This grass de- 
serves a special notice, as it is another 
evidence of the attention of the Creator to 
the wants of man. Owing to the drought, 
which is sometimes severely felt at this 
distance west, the grass of the lower coun- 
try, which requires considerable moisture, 
does not flourish well; its place is supplied 
by the musket, a small, delicate grass, 
much like the blue grass of the United 
States, which grows upon the dry and fe- 
verish plain in despite of every thing, and 
furnishes the most nutritious pasture for 
horses and cattle. From this point, where 
the great drought commences, the musket 
appears, and increases in the same degree 
that the former is felt.. Some little is seen 
about the Colorado, and much of it at San 
Antonio de Bexar. Horses are extremely 
‘fond of it; and [ have been informed, 
which | see no reason to doubt, that, when 
heated, they will founder as quickly upon 
this grass as they would upon oats or corn. 

Wherever this grass grows, is found a 
shrub, called the musket bush, something 
like the smallest locust in the shape of its 
leaves, and the thorn with which it is co- 
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firewood. 
As told, we found two families at this 
place, but one of them had come here with- 


in a few days, from a few miles above on | 
The person who had ta- | 


the St. Marks. 
ken this precaution, informed us that, 


while planting corn, he discovered that he | 
was watched by a party of Indians, who | 


were dodging through the country. 

willing to contend where the odds ag 
him were likely to be great, he hurried off 
with his family, which consisted of a wife 


and a number of small children, to the | 


house of his next neighbor. There can 


be no doubt but that the people of this lite | 
tle settlement, if it deserves this name, | 


owed their safety to the fact of the Indians 
being engaged at this time in carrying on 


war against the people high up the Colo- | 


rado. It was supposed that the party that 
was seen skulking were spying about 


to ascertain whether the settlers upon the | 
homes 


The | 


Government, during the summer, was so 


St. Marks had returned to their 
preparatory to a general attack. 


well aware of the exposed situation of the 


pioneers upon the St. Marks, that some | 
efforts were made to station a small mili- | 
tary force in the vicinity for their protec- | 
But the Government was conducted 
so feebly, or was so poor, that even so) 
small a matter as this in point of cost, and | 


tion. 


yet so necessary, was entirely overlooked 
or neglected after the first impulse had 
subsided. 
upon the banks of the St. Marks. On the 
next day, [ had an opportunity of inform- 
ing myself of the character of the surround- 
ing country. 


The Guadaloupe is between two hun- | 
dred and fifty and three hundred miles in | 
length, and discharges itself, after running | 


through the most fertile and healthy por- 
tion of Texas, into Espiritu Santo bay. 
this river affords no facility for commerce, 


the same objection exists against it that is | 


common to nearly all the streams of the | 
country. 
tity of water it discharges, with either the 
Brassos or the Colorado, and may be re- 


garded as one of the secondary streams of 


Texas. The soil upon this river, as well 
as its tributary, the St. Marks, which united 
two miles below our encampment, is equal 
to any in fertility from the Sabine to the 
Rio Grande; and as the country is even | 


vered, but too small for any use except | it must be esteemed one of the most desi- 


Un- | 


ganinst | 


We encamped for the night | 


As | 


It cannot compare, in the quan- | 
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rable portions of the republic. As the oak 
‘land commences three miles from its east- 
‘ern bank, and a broken country, of a red, 
unproductive earth, about the same dis- 
tance from its western bank, the valley of 
the Guadaloupe at the point | crossed did 
not exceed six miles in breadth. 
| This stream is well supplied with tim- 
ber, especially the walnut, from a quarter 
tosix miles from its banks. But the growth 
is often confined to one side of the river. 
| While I remark that there is yet some 
good land upon the Guadaloupe and its 
tributaries, which is subject to entry, I 
should add that, fron Houston to this place, 
there is little of value upon the water- 
courses that has not been taken. The 
banks of the Guadaloupe are steep and 
high, but subject to overflow, and its water 
is of a muddy cast. Gonzales stood upon 
the southeastern margin of the stream. It 
was reduced to ashes by the orders of Ge- 
neral Houston, on his -retreat from the 
place before the army of Mexico. It was 
here that the army of Texas heard, for the 
| first time, of the fall of the Alamo, from a 
female, who escaped across the country to 
bring the disastrous intelligence. The 
news diffused a panic through the ranks of 
the patriots, who fancied they saw their 
own destruction in the fate of the fallen. 
| Retreat now commenced, and only ceased 
| when death became more tolerable than 
_ the sufferings which attended the steps of 
| the flying army. 

At the commencement of the revolution 
'there were some handsome improvements 
|in the neighborhood of Gonzales, which 
_ gave it somewhat the appearance of an old 
settled country. The citizens of the town 

and country assembled, during the sum- 
mer, at Houston, with the intention, so 
soon as they had collected in a proper 
number, to return to their homes upon the 
| banks of the Guadaloupe. 

During the day, we were pressed by a per- 
| son, of singular and marked character, and 
who, at the age of seventy, retained all the 
bovish feelings of youth, to go with him to 
afield in the forks of the stream toasee a 
specimen of growing corn: it was really 
good, and looked quite as promising as any 
I had ever seen in the rich lands of Ken- 
tucky or Ohio. If report is well founded, 
| the old man had banished himself from a 

comfortable home on the banks of the Mis- 


more healthy than that upon the Colorado, | sissippi, to wander upon the outskirts of 
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Texas, from motives of personal security. | 
From long established habit it would be | 
impossible for him to express a sentence | 
upon any subject, no matter how free from | 
all excitement, without uttering as many) 
oaths as there were necessary and intelli-| 
gible words. Each sentence was prefaced | 
by a singularly connected string of pro-| 
fanity, which compelled the listener to| 
wait a considerable time before he could | 
form any idea what was to follow. He| 
informed me that he had not slept in a} 
house for a number of years, and when 
asked the reason, replied by saying, that | 
he could not do so without “catching a 
cold.” 

In the after part of the day, we formed 
acompany to hunt for bee trees, which | 
are very abundant in every part of Texas. | 
The great quantity of flowers of all kinds 
which grow in many places, especially | 
west of the Colorado, give the prairies 
more the appearance of a cultivated gar- 
den than a wild field of nature, and afford 
a fine range for the busy bee. We had 
not traveled far untila tree was discovered; 
it was soon upon the ground; but our ex-| 
pectations were not realized in the small | 
amount of honey it afforded. The night | 
was enlivened by-the musicof a cracked fid-| 
dle, in the hands of anegro lad, while two) 
or three small sooties kicked up a dust) 
about them. There is nothing, said a phi-| 
losopher, no matter how bad, out of which | 
the wise man may not draw some consola- | 
tion, and nothing so good but that the fool | 
can find in it some food for despair. The} 
negroes, who were the property of one of | 
the settlers, seemed to understand the phi-| 
losopher, and showed a disposition to com- 
mute the dangers and difficulties of their 
lives for the pleasures of the laugh and| 
the dance. 

The next morning, we procured a guide 


to point out the safest and most practica-| 


ble place to ford the Guadaloupe. At the 


place we crossed, two miles below Gonza-| 
les, the river was sixty yards wide, with a'| 
rapid current, which made the attempt 


seem one of danger. It was not so deep 
as we apprehended, and all reached the 
opposite banks without swimming our 
horses. As I observed before, the soil af- 


daloupe is red, and the surface of the earth | 


opened in large seams or cracks, from long | 
continued drought and extreme heat of the | 
sun. It should be remarked here, that | 
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such portions of Texas as I have seen, and 
I am authorized to add nearly all other 
parts of it, are split into large fissures dur- 
ing the months of summer. 

The heavy rains which fall in the lower 
countries beat the earth intoa cake, which, 
under the action of the sun, cracks open 
So soon as the moisture has passed off by 
evaporation. But as you recede from the 
gulf, and the rains become less frequent, 
the earth is scorched by continued and in- 
tense heat, which sucks up every particle 
of moisture, and splits it intoseams, some- 


times three and four inches in length and 


depth. 


Beneath the red earth of which I spoke 
above, which continued for several miles, 
and the sandy timber land, which we eii- 
tered during the latter part of the day, 
there is a portion of country which is 
well supplied with grass, considering the 
drought that prevails this distance west, 
and which has the advantage of the small 
oak timber, and a number of clear streams 
or runs. This portion of the country is 
doubtless well adapted for stock of all 
kinds. If sheep would be profitable any 
where in Texas, I shouid suppose that the 
country of which I have just spoken 
would answer as well as any other; but 
the reader must know that though sheep 
multiply as fast here as they do further 
north, the wool, from the character of the 
climate, loses its fine staple, and never can 
be of any great benefit as a material for 
manufacture. 

As it was getting dark, and we began to 
look about for a place to encamp, we dis- 
covered a number of horses some distance 
on our left. After a moment’s scrutiny, 
we saw a number of persons dodging about 
in the grass and small timber: we took 
them for Indians, without any mistake. So 
far as we were concerned, we were wil- 
ling to make the child’s bargain with our 
enemies; and for fear they would be un- 
willing to accept of the terms of such 
a treaty, we increased our speed to get be- 
yond their reach. From an apprehension 
of a night attack, we pushed on beyond the 
Seawillow, a small running stream, and 


_encamped about one o’clock four miles be- 


| yond, after riding a mile or twoon our 
ter you get a few miles west of the Gua-| 


right off the road. We observed the precau- 
tion not to go to sleep, all at the same time. 
During the day and night we traveled the 
distance of fifty miles. 

For the first seven miles after we disco- 
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idea, what we at sent seppsdied to be In- | 
dians, the road was so sandy that our horses | 
at each step sunk to their pastern-joints. | 
The country then became alternately prai- 
ry and oak land, no portion of it ever in- | 
tended to come under the dominion of the | 
plow, which may be applied, as a general | 
remark, to all the land from the Guada- 
loupe to the valley of the San Antonio ri- | 
ver. Stock may flourish well upon the mus- 
ket grass. Ir was a fair morning in the opening 
The next morning, we were within fif- | autumn of 1828—clear cool, and bracing. 
teen miles of the end of our journey, and |Ike Island had sunken, withing the last 
took an early start to reach our destination | hour, into a dreamy slumber, by ‘the couch 
before the heat of the day. At eleven (of his afflicted grandfather, where he had 
o’clock, we came to the Salow, a small | passed the night; and now, just as the sun 
running stream, but with quite a small por- | was coming up goldenly, his troubled sleep 
tion of timber. The country between the | was broken by the familiar call of the in- 
Seawillow and Salow is mostly prairy, but | valid: 
better supplied with oak timber than this| -“Ike, my lad!” 
description of land generally. Fromthe| “I am here, sir; how do you feel now, 
Salow to the valley of the San Antonio ri- | grandfather?” 
ver, the country is broken into irregular | “Better and better!” was the response 
swells, burned red with heat, and with no- | of the patriach, “but very thirsty.” Ina 
thing but the musket bush to save it from | moment a glass of delicious water was 
the aspect of a dreary desert. There was | placed in his attenuated hand. ‘Capital 
something in the barren and parched ap- drink! 'Thoo’s bin a good help to me, my 
pearance of every thing which met theeye, lad, in this time of need. Has te slept 
that associated the whole country with the | well?” Ike answered in the affirmative. 
idea I had formed of some parts of Syria; “Ive bin thinkin of thee poor moother, 
from the descriptions of travelers, and es- Ike, who’s sick oot in’t Western coontry. 
pecially that portion of it that lies conti- She says she nobbut wants to see her 
guous to Jerusalem. ‘bairns safe wi’ me and thee, and to look 
As we ascended an eminence which com- on *t moontains agane; poor thing! Coom! 
manded a prospect of the valley of the ri-' no snifflin’, be like a mon. I’s sure he 
ver, the far-famed San Antonio De Bexar, | looks like Rachel owver and owver; coom, 
like a city of white marble, broke upon the | my lad, gie the old grandad a smack ;” and 
view. The traveler, who has been for | the trembling lips of the youth were pre- 
several days making his toilsome way sented timidly to those of his beloved bene- 
through an unsettled country, where there factor. “There noo! When I get well, 
is nothing for the eye to rest upon but the and thee moother gets better, thoo shall 
extended plain, or occasional groves of | gang wi’ me oot ti’t West, and bring ’em 
oak, when he comes to this spot, and sees all back yam; and the first bright day 
a city suddenly spread out before him, is we'll all go fishin’ together.” Ike’s vis- 
not prepared to realize the prospect. There age brightened as the old man spoke. 
is something in the fresh and beautiful ap-| “Go “tell Randill to feed t’old meer ;’ 
pearance of the valley, covered with works | the order was promptly obeyed, emake 
of art, that reminds one of Washington |on the lad returned and reported accord- 
Irving’s description of the green valleys | ingly. 
of Granada. About twelve o’clock, we| Thoo mun gang oop ti’t moontains, to 
reached the city, and found quarters at the [thee aunts, and bring them all doon yam. 
house of an American. Never were pil- I’se sadly afeerd I’se boon to hae one 0” 
grims to the shrine of Mecca more de- | me bad spells to-night!” 
lighted to reach the tombof their Prophet,| “Why, you’re getting well, grandfath- 
than was our little company of adventur- | er,” said Ike. 
ers to find itself a. the end of its long and| Me health mends too fast to be good. 
toilsome journey. oe" em all doon to-day—bairns and a’. 


BOYHOOD; OR, THE TRUANT MESSENGER. 
A REMINISCENCE OF THE MOUNTAINS. 


«“ Unto the wondering spirit of a boy, 

How mighty and how lovely are the vast 
And varied works of Nature. In his breast, 
Warm and susceptible, a flood of light 
Streams from the visible glory, till he leaps 
And shouts with the intensest joy—the while 
Forgeting all things else.’”,—Ercto. 


r. |Its nobbut aboon ten miles ti’t place. 
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When thoo gets ti’t of the ridge, let *t’old |The morning had brightened into a lovely 
meer deerect hersel’, she’ll tak tha safe. day; and the soft voluptuous haze of the 
And be back before soon-doon. I have a atmosphere—the love-inspiring breath of 
forbedin’ that | sha’ not see anoother morn; the noiseless breeze—the first autumnal 
and a dream last night as mooch: and | touches on the distant forest, together with 
mun get my house inorder. Does te heed the unmeasured warblings of a thousand 
and mind what I tells tha?” Ike, after | birds—the committees of arrangement of 
an expression of his disbelief in midnight |the forest-tribes, preparing for their fall 
phantazies, replied, _migrations,—with insensible fascination di- 
“Tl try, sir.” verted the thoughts of the youth from the 
“And call on’t way, and sendt’ Turk | object of his mission, and opened his mind 
doctor doon. Wha kens boot he may do |to romantic reflections. His sunburnt 
soommot yet?” cheek brightened into a joyous glow, and 
It was evident that the old man’s live- | his dilated eye fully expressed the rapture 
oak constitution had protested against the |of his wandering fancy. The gait of old 
long-continued process of mineralization | Daze was slackened into a sober pace, and 
to which it had been subjected; and this | lke Island was too happily employed in the 
determined him to a forced hope in the ef- inspection of the wonders around him, to 
ficacy of a more primitive doctrine. ‘The | note the unslackened footsteps of Time. 
Turk doctor’s remedies were simply the| The flight of a solitary blue-bird, with 
decoctions and compounds of a number of |her low plaintive monosyllable, uttered 
outlandish herbs and roots, the success of | like a sigh for the departure of summer— 
which depended mainly on their adminis- |the eccentric reconnoissance of the old 


tration at the proper phase of the moon. 
‘“ How old is t’e, Ike.” 
“ Nearly fourteen summers strong, sir.” 
“‘ My word, but thoo’s a'small ’un. Has 
Jane made the clos’?” 
“Yes, sir, she finished ’em last night.” 
“Well, gang the ways, and fix oop. Git 
thee brekwast, and start on thee journey, 
and don’t fall oot on the way.” 


The old gentleman actually left his 
room, and cheerfully assisted in arrang- 
ing the preliminaries of the embassy. 
Every thing necessary for the success of 
the errand being prepared, Ike Island was 
ready for his first trip over the mountains. 
Indeed, he had seldom been beyond the 
suburbs of his native village. No wonder 
that his heart bounded at the prospect of 
a romantic journey, on the beauties of 
which his anticipations were already luxu- 
riating. 

Accoutred in a drab-colored suit of sub- 
stantial linsey-woolsey, apparently design- 
ed for an elder brother—with a new white 
wool hat on his head, a clean bandanna 
round his neck, and a shining pair of bro- 
gans, each tied with a double bow-knot, on 
his feet; and mounted on a sagacious bay 
mare, a present from his grandsire, and of 
the same age as himself, with a bald face 
and a nick-tail, our little fellow shone par- 


ticularly conspicuous as he joyously can- 
tered 


‘« All down the long lane."’ 


decaying trunk by the indefatigable sap- 
'sucker—the musical cackle of the cock-of- 
| the-woods—the trumpet-tongue of the blue- 
\jay—the whistle of the field-lark—the 
\drumming of the partridge—were sights 
land sounds all fraught with eloquence or 
delight. Now his attention was directed to 
‘a flock of pigeons, startled from an ad- 
|joining buckwheat stubble by the sports- 
'man’s fuzee; then his eye was attracted 
|by a battalion of vultures, sleepily per- 
\forming their airy gyrations around the 
|misty top of their native cliff. High o’er 
| the sparkling water-fall, with wild anxiety, 
'he marked the industrious fish-hawk—now 
| balanced on his fluttering wings, choosing 
his victim in the waves below, and now, 
| like a thunderbolt, descending on his prize. 
| But the progress that Ike made in his 
journey, was shameful and unpromising. 
|He lost half an hour in witnessing the 
process of a lynching, administered to a 
'day-bewildered owl, by a noisy mob of 
‘cowardly crows; and as much time was 
expended in killing a sluggish copper-head, 
which he luckily detected trailing its un- 
-seemly personage across the road. At the 
sight of a deer, he fancied himself on the 
wide prairies of the far West, in full pur- 
suit of a thousand; determined to be the 
proprietor of a rifle, and commenced the 
arrangement of his finances accordingly. 
Anon, an impudent rabit flitted across his 
path, and then followed the disposition of 
,his dead-falls, snares, and gum-traps.— 
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Whose winding rivers seemed to flow, 
Like veins of silver through the land; 

While like a towering azure wall, 

The glorious mountains circled all. 


These pjeculations were interrupted by a 
rustle on the opposite side of the way, 
and, turning his head instinctively, he be- 
held, with the mysterious ecstacy of the 
unfolding sentiment, a budding country | 
lass, beautiful with health, and in all the 
witching simplicity of innocence arrayed; 
but the hallucination lasted only to the | 
mountain’s top. 

Pending all this waste of time, the re- 
flective organs of old Daze were as busy as 
those of her master. But her cogitations | 
were of a more substantial caste. Here | 
was a field of inviting clover, in which a | 
dozen colts and fillies gambolled, bearing 
her memory back to the period when she, 


Thirty miles to the eastward, in chastened 
sublimity, the many-colored fields and 
forest-shades of the lofty Blue Ridge, 
‘stretching away beyond the vision, were 
'hung up, a magnificent landscape on the 
| face “of the sky, “with here and there a lof- 
tier peak tostened by a roll of glittering 
‘clouds. Beneath him, under the mellowed 
sheen of an autumnal sun, lay the garden 
|of the State—the wide-expanded Valley of 
| Vir ginia— beautifully variegated with scat- 
tered cots and villages, sweetly reposing 


‘as flocks upon their quiet pastures: with 
too, was a thoughtless young filly, and | \its alternate fields of green and gold, and 


fed and capered the live-long day, upon | rainbow-colored woods—with its number- 
the blossomed lawn. Here was a stack of jess rivers, creeks, and rills, glittering 
hay or oats—there, in bold relief, the yel- along their “winding way”—all at a 
low ears of corn, protruding from the glance he saw. ‘To the westward, in aw- 
chinks of the granary, tantalized her ape- | fy] grandeur—in grand confusion—moun- 


tite, but from which, with seeming indif- | tain succeeding and interlapping mountain 


: 5 
ference, she turned her eye, as if con- —peak above peak—with a fearful ecstacy, 
scious of their mockery. 


.., jhe surveyed the unmapped labyrinth of 
Ike Island stood upon the mountain’s | the eternal Alleghenies—the first. ridge of 
top. In lisping childhood, when beneath 


. ,| |a dark brown, the second of a deep blue, 
the spangled summer canopy, his mother’s 


‘the third a shade lighter, their color thus 
finger pointed to him the various squad- ‘diminishing in the perspective, until the 
rons of the shining host, he had fancied | far off grand dividing line, dimly towering 
that his native valley was the world; that | 


G |o’er the rest, rose against the distant horizon 
the far blue mountains God had drawn like an ominous cloud, whose undulating 


around it, were the firm abutments of the top seemed like a meteor’s trail, or a faint 
_ethereal arch; that, then, if standing IN| penciling, tremblingly drawn upon the 
his present place, when the harmonious | gjmmer azure of the celestial plane. 


myriads of rejoicing stars gladdened the Reluctantly quitting his enchanting ele- 
midnight sky, he could look through | vation, Ike Seesnallea into the opposite 
earth’s transparent dome, and see the valley, through which a crystal stream 
spirits of departed playmates, a happy | poisterously rushed along. Crossing a 
company of white-robed cherubim, and lay | ford of this stream, he espied, a short ale- 
his ear against the door of Heaven and | tance below, three little ragged, hatless, 
hear the angels sing. , barefoot, tow-wigged mountaineers, sitting 
He stood upon the mountain’s top; and on a flat rock, overhanging a dark and 
Israel’s leader, when on Pisgah’s brow he ‘placid hole, intently eyeing the point of a 
felt among his whitened locks the welcom- sapling, which the largest of the trio held 
ing zephyrs of the. promised land, in whis- | motionless over the center of the pool. A 
pers tell the Father's blessing, and with | number of indolent hounds were scattered 
filial rapture fed his desert-wearicd eye promiscuously on a thick bed of leaves 
on Canaan‘s vine-crowned hills and teem- | jmmediately in the rear—and in the midst 
ing vales, felt nota keener transport than | of the pack a pair of mangled rabbits hung 
the boy, nor gazed upon a richer sight. suspended in the red berries of a dogwood 
He stood upon the mountain’s s top—and tree. Ike Island, fastening old Daze toa 
for the first time. How the warm blood opestnut bough, ran eagerly among the 
rushed through his veins! How his wild sroup and inquired if they had any bait. 
heart throbbed with joy at a glance of the |" «Yes answered one of the brother- 
broad living map before him! hood; “ but we haint got no line but a pas- 
sle of waxeends tied together, with a bent 
wire for a hook.” 





Heavens! what a goodly scene below: 
A garden spread on either hand, 
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“ Hush, Bob!” cried the dieoven. and | hie to the utter banfiniion of the bewil- 
drawing his pole, a fine trout floundered a dered Ike, the identical tree that he had 
moment on the surface, and snapping the | passed an hour before, again lay in his 
brittle cord, made a triumphant somerset, | track. He hopelessly crossed into another 
and plunged beneath the sparkling bub-| road, leading an opposite direction, and 
bles. A brisk discussion ensued, during | onward urged his willing, yet infirm old 
which the luckless angler turned to Ike | | steed, with a wicked and : savage remorse, 
with a sorry face and a long lazy tear on | and—again the old hemlock lay before 
each cheek, despondingly inquiring him, in “mockery of his delusion. 

‘ Haint you got no line, sir?” | Ike now thought of the morning’s ad- 

Ike pulled forth and displayed a new | vice; “let t? old meer hev the way;” and 
yellow one, ornamented with two delicate | reclining at length upon her warm back, 
hooks and a row of buckshot. The treas- | gave her the reins accordingly. Darkly 
ure being thoroughly inspected, he pro- | the night came down, and gloom was hov- 
posed catching them fish for half an hour, | | ering over the forest valleys, when the 
as a consideration for the necessary bait; | howl of a hungry wolf, just emerging from 
to which proposition they unanimously | the chink of an adjacent cliff, caused such a 
assented. And here, for two long, invalu- | reverberation among the mountains, that 
able hours, sat the inconsiderate Ike, lifting | our adventurer fancied a herd of monsters 
the speckled swimmers from their wonder- | |were eagerly rushing from this precon- 
ing fellows in the clear element, and land- | certed signal, to participate in the sport of 
ing them on the rocky platform, with a | | picking his tender limbs. Meantime old 
sweep of the hand truly scientific. Ike | Daze with persevering patience was bear- 
was wrapping up his line, when the three | ing her master through a dense growth of 
brothers, rushing simultaneously before laurels and stunted oaks, whose scraggy 
him, ordered its delivery. Sternly placing | limbs made barbarous mutilation of his new 
it in his pocket, he drew out his barlow- | apparel, and by which his shrinking skin 
knife, opening and brandishing it, and toss- | suffered a most unpleasant excoriation. 
ing their string of fish into the stream, | | But the sagacious old mare, in a reflective 
retrograded toward his mare. Fearful of | trot, still pursued the mysterious tenor of 
their throats, they wisely desisted from | her way. The congealing dews were fall- 
hostilities, and suffered him to depart un- | ing chillingly around, and with the increas- 
robbed, and themselves unrevenged. ‘ing cold and darkness, darker waxed the 

Ike Island’s eye here caught the sun | ‘despair of our repentant express. He was 
stealthily sliding down the firmament. It | now borne through a tangled mass of over- 
already g alimmered through the trees on |arching vines and bri iars, down the chan- 
the comb of the western mountain. He | ‘nel of a chattering brook, then up and 
thought of his message to the Turk Doctor, along a steep acclivity, safely over the 
and bitterly, of its non-fulfilment; but en- | friable foot-hold around its craggy projec- 
deavored to draw consolation from the | tions, and down again, almost perpendicu- 
hope that the good Samaritan might per- | larly to another stream. Despite however 
chance be in town during the day. He | his unenviable position, Ike clung to the 
stood a moment in anxious remorse, and | mane of his beast with the tenacity of a 
as the winds muttered through the lofty | burr. 
pines around him, he heard his judgment! Old Daze was carefully groping through 
in their solemn voices. Lustily applying | the intricacies of a gloomy path, leading 
a keen twig to the flanks of old Daze, he | into a ravine gloomier still, when the ac- 
urged his headlong way. He became mo- | cumulating goblins that flitted before her 
mentarily embarrassed at the point of in- | rider’s $ optics, were happily dispersed by 
tersection of a number of horse-paths. | the witching music of a woman’s voice: 
Recklessly making a choice, he dashed |, 

through the receding timber for half a ‘It me. ear like the memory of the day that was 
mile with the velocity of an Arab. Here ‘ 


his passage was disputed by the trunk of | charming the echoes of the sombre moun- 
a fallen hemlock. Old Daze leaped it at a | tains into melody, and falling on his senses 
hint, and onward still he dashed. Calcu-|like a reprieve. And now that his fears 
lating every minute to see the smoke of his | were dispelled, he sank into a fitful slum- 
aunt’s habitation, his hopes began to revive, | ber; for exhausted nature had hushed the 
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troubles of his mind, and was soothing| arrant in te tay time, and he’ll always 
him, softly as a mother’s song, into the re-| chist pe pack some time in te night. You 
freshment of repose. The enchanting har-| know once de widow Santmiers liv’t by 
mony, fainter and more faintly growing, herself in te pine hills. Ike was ridin’ py 
at last died away, and the scene before the | her house one mornin’, and it was kittin a 
dreaming boy rapidly and imperceptibly | fire like. He starts off to’rds town ina 
changed. He stood at the bed-side of his| callop; but right tare py te pig frok-pont 
dying grandsire, imploring pardon for his| in Miller’s fielt, he heard all de froks sing- 
misdemeanor. He felt the alleviation of} ing ‘bloodly-lowns! and tare he stopped, 
a full forgiveness, and with a saintly faith} and talked, and laughed, to te pull-froks, 
listened to his guardian’s blessing on the| till her house purnt town. Tat’s a kospel 
“rising lad.” He was watching, with} fact.” 
deepening agony, the fearful flickerings| ‘Ike was fixed one time,” said a friendly 
of life’s expiring flame, when the charm-| cousin. “He was, late one afternoon, this- 
ing tones that rocked him into the dream) fall-four-years, sent down to bring Peter 
dispelled the web-work of the vision. Sperry’s girls to a quilting; but, Aunt Ka- 
At the homested, matters had assumed| ty, you know the time; you tell it.” 
the symptoms of an approaching crisis.| ‘Yes, massa Jeems, I tink ob de time 
The half delirious old man was sleeping.| same as if ’istr’dy. Ike was sent down, 
Randi]! had been despatched for the Turk | late one afternoon, in de ebening like, to 
Doctor and the truant messenger, and the| fotch Mr. Spay’s darters up to mossa’s 
household were assembled in the patient’s| quiltin. He take his hatchet and some ap- 
room; some discussing the nature and| ples and twine strings wid him; and off he 
probable effects of his malady, and others | sta’ts, singin’ boutde ‘ days ob bonny boon.’ 
engaged in illiberal conjectures, as to the| He gits down to de thicket on de hill fer- 
probable fate of Ike and old Daze. nenst de deep hollow wha da hauls all de 
“Ah! mun!” said aunt Katy,a vigorous| dead hosses, and da he goes to settin ob he 
colored matron of eighty-four winters.| sna’s. Byme by da’k cum. Still he was 
“‘He’s stop to conja! he’ll be a witch ef ai in de thicket sho enuff, bendin a pine pole 
live. He can tell when it’s gwine to rain| down to fix his sna’, when all at once a 
jist same as Almynick. ’*Tother day he} scritch-owill skreem up in de tree top; and 
walk wi’ me round de co’n fiel’, and den| he tho’t it was de ghost ob an old hoss 
went in de co’na ob de fence, and pick up| nickerin’ up in de big pine. He lets go de 
a dog-rib, and make rings in de dus’—den | pole; de pole slap him under de jowl, and 
he make a long ma’k, and count all de} sprawl him on de yarth flat asa beef; and 
rings, and den he say, says he, aunt Katy,| da we found him wid his jaw mos haff 
de’s fo thousand co’n hill in dat fiel’. He’s| broke somebody’s at de do!” and 
stop to conja, I knows he is.” Aunt Katy, upon opening it, gave admis- 
“Yes,” spoke anenvious uncle; “he’s a| sion to the Turk Doctor, a lank, sallow- 
lazy blockhead. That time he was sent) faced man, in antique costume, with a long- 
to bring the midwife to Mr. Barnes, a pack | nine tucked beneath his hat-band, a bunch 
of fox-hunters crossed his way, and he| of dried weeds under his left arm, and a 
joins in, and never came back till the child| serpentine cane pinioned by the other. 
was christened. How could the old man} To return to poor Ike. The old mare 
trust him after that?” had found her way to the house of his aunt, 
“Oh!” said a good-natured aunt; “ that’s} minus her rider, he having fallen off some 
not half as bad a trick as he served us.| distance behind, where he lay asleep, be- 
John had gone off, and we sent for [ke to| numbed, in a deep gulley among the leaves. 
go Vit mill wi’ a bag o’corn. He started;} Here he was discovered, and taken away 
but doon’t lane some lads were drivin’ a| to a comfortable bed. The sun was again 
rabbit cross the field. He fastens’t horse} brightly rising, when he was awakened 
tit fence, and goes over tif *°em. He didn’t| by the sweet voice that had lulled him into 
return by night; so Robert went doon’t| his freshening sleep, softly inquiring, 
Jane, and there’t horse was fast, ant? hogs| ‘How are you, cousin? You look as if 
eating up the last of the corn; bag tore all! you had been among the bears.” 
to pieces.” Ike was stammering at an answer, when 
“‘He’s an ornery fellow,” interrupted a| Randill entered the room. “ How is you, 
Dutch neighbor. “Send him off on an; Mass’ Ike? I thought de ba’s eat you up. 
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Yur’s yur hat all bloody. De Lo’d above 
knows how you come to be found not 
kilt.” 

“ How is grandfather, Randill?” 

“Is same as you lef’? ’im mose. But he 
says he gwine hav a spell, he knows, to- 
night ’ll keaw ’im off. De feva make him 
light-headed. I’se sont te Turk doctor 
down, and he’ll take de spell off on him fo 
long.” 

“Why, Randill, I dremp he was dying.” 

“Dat’s a good sign, sa, de full ob de 
moon,” responded the negro. 

“Have you told Aunt about it?” asked 
Ike. 

“Yes, sa. She sa she aint gwine down 
yit—kaze too late ef its gwine come true. 
She gwine wait hear agin fo she go; but 
you may depen’, sa, cf ole massa git oba 
dis, yo hide suffa’s.” 

“] don’t care for that, Randall, if he 
only lives.” 

‘Yes, sa, you may well say dat, fo’ sar- 
tin. You wont be long bout dese parts 
when he go to he long home.” 


Original Papers.—The Green Hills of my Father-Land. 
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“Come, Randill, let’s be off,” and with- | 
out breakfast, Ike staggered to the stable, | 


told the old mare his decision, and set out 
with the favorite servant, on his return. 
Arrived at home, he found his grandfather 


convalescent, sitting in his easy chair, | 
smoking the Turk doctor’s magical pipe. | 


Ike submitted his apology without hesita- 
tion, and received a pardon sans a proviso. 

**'Thoo’s had a sad time on’t, my lad,” 
said the old gentleman, laying his hand 
on the boy’s shoulder; “ thoo’s bin severe- 
ly chastened for thee sloothfulness; and 
I’s sure thoo may thank thee coosin for 
thee life. I should like to see thee a bish- 
op ora legislaterman yan day; but [’se 
sadly afraid thoo’l never be good for owt, 
as lang as there’s a bird in the sky, ora 
fish in the stream.” 


G. B. W. 


THE GREEN HILLS OF MY FATHER-LAND. 


Tue green hills of my father-land 
In dreams still greet my view; 

I see once more the wave-girt strand— 
The ocean-depth of blue— 

The sky—the glorious sky, outspread 
Above their calm repose— 

The river, o’er its rocky bed 
Still singing as it flowse— 
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The stillness of the Sabbath hours, 
When men go up to pray— 

The sun-light resting on the flowers— 

The birds that sing among the bowers, 
Thro’ all the summer-day. 


Land of my birth !—mine early love! 
Once more thine airs I breathe! 

I see thy proud hills tower above— 
Thy green vales sleep beneath— 

Thy grvuves, thy rocks, thy murmuring rills, 
Allrise before mine eyes, 

The dawn of morning on thy hills, 
Thy gorgeous sunset skies,— 

Thy forests, from whose deep recess 
A thousand streams have birth, 

Glad’ning the lonely wilderness, 

And filling the green silentness 
With melody and mirth. 


I wonder if my home would seem 
As lovely as of yore! 

I wonder if the mountain stream 
Goes singing by the door! 

And if the flowers still bloom as fair, 
And if the woodbines climb, 

As when I used to train them there, 
In the dear olden time! 

{ wonder if the birds still sing 
Upon the garden tree, 

As sweetly as in that sweet spring 

Whose gentle memory doth bring 
So many dreams to me! 


I know that there hath been a change, 
A change o'er hall and hearth ! 

Faces and footsteps new and strange, 
About my place of birth! 

The heavens above are still as bright 
As in the days gone by, 

But vanished is the beacon light 
That cheered my morning sky ! 

And hill, and vale, and wooded glen, 
And rock, and murmuring stream, 

That wore such glorious beauty then, 

Would seem, should I return again, 
The record of a dream! 


I mourn not for my childhood’s hours, 
Since, in the far-off West, 

*Neath sunnier skies, in greener bowers, 
My heart hath found its rest. 

I mourn not for the hills and streams 
That chained my steps so long, 

Yet still I see them in my dreams, 
And hail them in my song’; 

And often by the hearth-fire’s blaze, 
When winter eves sha!! come, 

We'll sit and talk of other days, 

And sing the well remembered lays 
Of my green mountain home, 

Vi0La. 


New Albany: Ia, 
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RESPECTABILITY. 


| Scadumet men in his country’s 
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s service; and 


how ardently he desires the “ elev ation of 


Ir isa custom with religionists, when de- 
claiming against vice, to hold up to view 
the terrors of a fulure state which await 
evil doers. I object not to this; but as 
there are many who, from education, or 
the neglect of it, or from some other cause, 
will not be terrified into a love of virtue, I 
propose philosophizing a little on a certain 
evil, which works great deformity in the 
human character; and, by exhibiting that 
deformity as it is manifested in this life, 
present an additional inducement to the 
lover of virtue for virtue’s sake to shun its 
original cause, viz. an overweening desire | 
to be thought respectable. 

What costly sacrifices do we not daily | 
behold offered up to the god Respectabili- 
ty—this “graven image” of man’s own 
fashioning! The kindest and sweetest af- 
fections of the soul, the dearest relation- 
ships of kindred blood, health, comfort, and | 
even the bare necessaries of life, are not) 
unfrequently offered at its unhallowed 
shrine. 
has formed the chief desire, the ruling 
passion of many & man, destined by nature 
and by nature’s God, to feel the strong in- 
centives of a much nobler, purer passion. 


We wil! not here stop to examine any | 


of those countless shallow arts and tricks, 
which so constantly and untiringly en- 
gage little minds, in the way of studied 
manners, dress, furniture, etc., for the pur- 
pose of concealing the naked deformity of 
their hearts and emptiness of their minds, 


in the more advanced and mature mind, 
where the character has been completely 
formed, and the habits have become fixed 
and inflexible. For this purpose, let us 
turn our attention to that would-be-great 
personage who, by his self-confident tone 
of voice, and thé apparent zeal which he 
manifests for the interests of society and 
his country, would have us believe him 
above the common order of men. He is now 
on the subject of politics; (a prolific theme, 
indeed, but whose fruit is not yet worth | 
the gathering;) hear him, how fluently he’ 


discourses concerning the “ ‘leading mea- | 


sures of the administration,” and the posi- 
tive good or evil effects which will cer- 


tainly grow out of this or that course of 


policy; how roughly he handles the char- 
acters, and asperses the motives, of the 


the great mass of the people, in order,” as 
he says, “that they might know how to 
choose their public servants.” Truly, if 
sound and appearance could make a pat- 
riot, we have here one of the first order. 
But, alas for human frailty! he only de- 
sires to be thought respectable! ‘The sim- 
plest mind in that “ great mass,” which he 
regards with such compassion, might put 
him to shame, were he capable of such 
feeling, by a comparison of morals and in- 
tellect. He has no real knowledge of any 
of the subjects he so freely discusses. A 
mere smattering of stereotyped phrases, 
which he has gathered from the party 
newspapers, constitutes his entire stock of 
political science; and what is far worse, 
he has no desire to learn and to qualify 
himself for the proper and just discussion 
of these highly interesting and appropriate 
subjects, so dear to every really respecta- 
ble American. No; he has seduced him- 


self into the belief that he is already com- 
It has been the curse of ages, and | 


petent to pronounce on them all; conse- 


_quently, the door of his mind is closed, 


perhaps forever, to all true knowledge and 
just feeling on those subjects. But we will 
leave him, a very respectable man. 

A similar disposition to the above is not 
unfrequently manifest in the literary aspi- 
rant for respectability. 1f he can but make 
a few observations on any of the abstruse 
| sciences, on history, or the arts, and there- 


| by gain the admiration and applause of the 
illiterate, his ambition is gratified, and in 


but will proceed to view the effects of the | his self-complacent mood, he may introduce 


evil complained of, as they are exhibited | 


one to his well furnished apartments and 
costly library, conversing fluently, the 
while, of taste, refinement, genius, ete. 
He may even be able to oppress his audi- 
tor with the vast amount of facts he has 
acquired in his memory; while, at the 
same time, he is incapable of discerning 
one solitary moral or spiritual truth from 
among the many which lie concealed in 
each and every one of those interesting 
facts with which he isso familiar. This 
is a consequence of his elate feeling. His 
vain conceit has so blinded his mental and 
moral vision, that he is not able to per- 
ceive the celestial light which is mirrored 
forth in every natural and historical truth; 
much less can he feel the genial glow of 
heat, by which, while the mind is cheered, 
a heavenly warmth is imparted to the in- 
most soul of the humble and devout seeker 
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of those “hidden treasures.” Natural truths 
are like the mineral ores we dig out of the 
earth, which contain within them the va- 
rious useful and precious metals; and hap- 
py is he who has spiritually learned the, 
process of their refinement. But he who 
is content with merely being thought re- 
spectable among men, stops far short of 
this great and high end of all learning. 

There is yet another class of worship- 
pers of this false god, who carry their idol- 
atrous practices toa still higher sphere 
than either of the above, and exhibit them 
in the sanctified garbof religion. ‘To dis- 
tinguish these idolaters from the true wor- 
shipper, may sometimes be a difficult task; 
yet they may be known, and are known, by | 
their “much speaking,” not always in words 
perhaps, but by their peculiar affectation 
of great dignity and purity, and their 
marked condescension and extreme suavi- 
ty of manner. Should any thing new be 
presented for their consideration, forth- 
with they “take the highest seat,” and 
pronounce upon its merits before they have 
given themselves an opportunity of fairly 
examining its character or qualities; and | 
unless it promises to agree with the popu- 
lar voice, or coincide with the peculiar 
prejudices of their sect, it is cast from them 
as unworthy of consideration. In this 
manner, they often treat the most import- 
ant, valuable, and vital truths. A rational 
inquirer they studiously avoid, lest a ray 
of light should pierce through the chink- 
holes of their dogmatic fabric, and reveal 
the awful darkness that reigns within. 
Thus, they exclude themselves from the | 
delights of rational intercourse with those 
who use their understandings for the dis- 
cernment of truth; and instead of such 
ennobling, vivifying enjoyments, they) 
seek and find pleasure in the implicit hom- 
age which their superficial arts can draw 
from the weak and simple minded, as well as 
in the smiles and false protestations of re- 
gard from the cunningly vicious of man- 
kind. In this way, they come at last to de- 
spise all truth that will not serve to gratify 
their unbounded vanity. 

These are but some of the dark shades| 
of character, which have their cause in the 
vice of seeking the mere esteem of the| 
world; for this, as well as every other| 
passion, becomes a vice, when it is not go-| 


verned by a love of truth for a useful and | 
good end. 


Original Papers.—Respectability. 
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world’s opinion is not a proper motive of 
action, that it is, therefore, to be despised. 
Far from it. The esteem of our fellow 
men is to be sought on all occasions; and 
none value so highly the good opinion of 
others as does the truly respectable man. 
He does 
not seek their esteem by a complaisant 
smile of approbation at their follies and 
vices; ner by a fawning, sycophantic de- 
meanor to those in stations superior to his 
own; nor by a premature assent to, or 
hasty condemnation of, any new idea or 
doctrine, because such idea or doctrine 
may be popular or unpopular with his 
neighbors and associates. No; he seeks 
the approbation of ‘his fellow men, by a 
careful examination into his real condition, 
physically, intellectually, morally, and 
spiritually, for the purpose of removing, 
or helping him to pass, the obstacles that 
may lie in the way of his physical, intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual happiness. 
Nothing short of a spirit like this can, or 
ought to be, considered respectable; and 
they who are not striving to cultivate such 
a spirit within themselves, are destined to 
live strangers to the purest happiness that 
can possibly animate the human soul. 

It is true, that we are not so much under 
the influence of the evil here treated of in 
this our new country, and more particular- 
ly in this western portion of it, as is so- 
ciety in Europe, where the high rank of 
titled nobility, ecclesiastical dignities, and 
the fashionable glare of wealth, exert their 
influences upon the growing mind; but 
there is yet enough of it to deserve atten- 


tion. Who is there that can say he has 


not felt itsinfluence? Nay, further, where 
is the man who dares to say, in truth, that 
he has not yielded to its influence? If there 
be a man who cannot recall to mind some 
period of his life, when about to performa 
positive duty, the question “ what will the 
world say of me?” did not rise in his mind, 
and weaken, if not thwart, his first design: 
if, [say, there be such a man, let him know 
that he has yet to make the first effort to- 


_wards attaining a true dignity of charac- 


ter, such as will stand the test of severe 
trial. 


We boast of our political freedom—and 
it is a gracious boon when rightly appre= 


ciated, but of litthe worth without moral 


and spiritual freedom: indeed, the very 


_end for which political freedom was con- 
But let it not be thought, because the | ferred, can be no other than the means of 
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attaining this higher freedom. 
true, our boast is vain, while we are the 
bondsmen of unworthy motives. Wesay 
also, that we have a free Press. Can the 
Press be free, when it bows, with most 
implicit reverence, to popular clamor, 
and makes no account of those essential 
truths which alone constitute free princi- 
ples? It is Truth which breaks the fetters 
of all slavery, and it alone can preserve 
the freedom of the free? Shall, then, the 
conductors of the Press, that strongest in- 
strument of a free government, idolize 
public opinion, that ever-changing thing, 
of which some would make a god? Not so, 
I trust; Americans have nobler ends in 
view. The pilgrim fathers sought not a 
wilderness for such a purpose; nor will 
their sons, after having converted that wil- 
derness into a blooming garden, erect 
therein a heathen temple! Let, then, the 
conductors of the Press learn to feel that 
they are the responsible agents, to whom 
is intrusted a power far more potent, for 
good or for evil, than the sceptres of kings! 


if they are but true to their trust, all pop- | 


ular vices, of whatever character, must 
quail beneath their righteous frown. But, 


on the other hand, should they fail in pre- | 


senting and elucidating the highest and 
purest motives of action, the dark charac- 
ters, which are but faintly sketched above, 
will swarm our land, and drive from its 
fair face the last vestige of true patriot- 
ism, virtue, and religion! 

We will not, however, indulge fears of 
so direa catastrophe, although the times 
may wear a threatening aspect. We have 


full faith that He who ‘wdtes the destinies | 


of nations will not again permit so awful a 
scourge to teach man his duty. 
of the Préss, the Past has been brought 


home to our Present, so that we may hear | 


her many lessons, and listen to her pow- 
erfully-eloquent appeals. The Past and 
the Present show us plainly the truth of 
what the preachers 


in the distant, undefined Future: 


that bliss or woe are also present with us. 
Nay, the judgment is past! in that all motives 


: . { 
which are good and true, are forever judged | 
to produce, in their operation, a manifest in- 


stant blessing, with multiplied increase in 
a compound ratio, perpetually; and all 


It this be | 


in thought, 


By means | 


have been telling us | 
concerning the Future to be doubly true. | 
The preachers tell us that a judgment and | 
a state of bliss, or woe, await us far away | 
whereas | 
we now may know that that judgment and | 


oat ind false motives are likewise forever 


judged to produce, in their operation, pre- 
, cisely the reverse, in a like ratio. 


Let 
him who doubts the truth of this, make the 
experiment, as that is the test of all phi- 
losophy. But let him begin his experiments 
with the Good and True; and doubtless he 
will soon become an enlightened philoso- 
pher, and will not care to try the opposite. 
By this means, and this only, can we know 
and understand for ourselves the revealed 
truth, that the motive which ascends no 
higher than the approbation of the world, 
is accursed—yea, thrice accursed—accurs- 
ed in its beginning, in its goings forth, and 
in its final end and results. Let it, then, 
be driven from the Press as a most unwor- 
thy counsellor; let it be driven from our 
land as unworthy to dwell in an American 
bosom; let us drive it from our hearts, as 
unfit for that exalted state, to which every 
manifestation of Divine goodness invites 
us to ascend. 


Columbus: O. J. W. 


THE GERMAN’S BIRD. 


‘*T noticed a young German emigrant. Although clad 


in a rough garb, he had evidently known better days; and 


| his manner and address contrasted strongly with the de- 
|portment of the mass of his countrymen by whom he 


was surrounded. He appeared to be perpetually absorbed 
and there was a deep settled melancholy 
His 
sole companion was a bird, a native of the far-off ‘Vater- 
land,’ whieh he oceasinally addressed in the plaintive 


notes of his native tongue.”—Fiint’s Travels, 


‘ahout him, which interested me in his movements. 


Birp of my country! sing again 
The song of childhood’s years, 
For I would gladly wake the train 

Of «“ Mem’ry and of tears.” 


Thou tell’st me of my distant home, 
Upon the rolling Rhine, 
Far o’er the ocean’s dappled foam, 
Where years of joy were mine. 


Thou sing’st the songs which youth beguiled, 
When flowers grew round my way, 

And long-loved friends around me smiled, 
Through many an olden day. 


Thou, when.all other friends forsake, 
Still joy’st with me to roam, 

And ever with thy music wake 
Fond memories of my home. 


Hamilton: O, 
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SELECT MISCELLANY. 


THE LEGEND 


OF MERRY THE MINER: A CHAPTER FROM PETER THE 
PILGRIM.* 


BY ROBERT M. BIRD. 

TuE central region of the United States, 
embracing the district of East Tennessee, 
and the adjacent mountain countries of 
Georgia, Virginia, and North Carolina, is 
less known to Americans generally, than 
the remotest nooks of Florida, or the 
North-West Territory. Ata distance from 
the great routs of travel, without naviga- 
ble rivers, presenting on every side a 
frowning barrier of wild and savage moun- 
tains, heaped in continuous and inextrica- 
ble confusion, over its whole surface; a 
portion of it, too, still in the hands of its 
original possessors, it has repelled, rather 
than invited, visitation; and retains an air 
of solitude and seclusion, which will van- 


ish only when the engineer has tracked | 


its glens and gorges with paths of iron, 
and flying locomotives thunder along its 
ridges. When that period shall have ar- 
rived, it will perhaps be discovered, that 
no part of the United States offers greater 
attractions to the lovers of the picturesque 
and the wonderful, that none opens a 
grander display of scenery, or richer ex- 
chequer of curiosities. Then, too, per- 
haps—if the bursting of the world into 
his sequestered valley, should arose some 


sleepy Tennessean from inglorious inacti- | 


* Peter Pilgrim” is the name bestowed upon | 


his latest literary offspring, by that deservedly 

pular American Novelist, the author of ‘‘Cala- 
var,’’ * The Infidel,” “* The Hawks of Hawk-Hol- 
low,” etc. ‘*Merry the Miner” isan extract from 
the work, for which we are indebted to The New- 
Yorker. This story is a little tedious at first, and 
drags rather heavily; but in the end it will be 
found to be an exquisite production, of a charater 
as unexpected from anything in the opening pages, 
as the entire management of the happy conceit is 
masterly. Long as it is, we venture to recom- 
mend its perusal to the veriest utilitarian who 
reads this magazine.—Ep, Hesrerran. 


vity, infuse into his breast a little pride of 
country, a little shame that a clime so fair 
‘and beneficent should want a historian, 
that a state so powerful and distinguished 
| should have produced no son able or will- 
ing to write the records of her days of 
trial and adventure—it will be found that 
'no part of the country possesses a greater 
or more interesting fund even of legendary 
and historic incident. The sparklings of 
‘the lost Pleiad of American States—the 
little republic of Frankland, that scintillat- 
ed a moment on that ridgy horizon, and 
then was extinguished forever——and the 
campaigns of the gallant Sevier, are wor- 
\thy to be chronicled with the strangest 
_ vicissitudes, and the bravest achievements 
of that eventful era. 


| The “rarities,” as the old geographers 
would have termed them, of this moun- 
tain-land, comprise water-falls—the Tuc- 
eoa, and the Falling Water, for example, 
with others, perhaps, as grand and as love- 
‘ly; whirlpools and sinking rivers; cliffs 
and caverns; and the still more interesting 
|memorials of antiquity—-the mounds and 
fortifications; the painted cliffs; the rocks, 
on which the eye, or the imagination, 
\traces the foot-prints of shodden horses, 
and even the tracks of wheeled carriages; 
‘the grave-yards of pigmies and giants, 
'whence have been dug so many thousand 
bones of Manikins of two feet in stature, 
‘and Patagonians of eight; the axes, and 








‘other implements of copper, brass, iron, 
silver; the coins; the walled wells; the old 
gold mines, with furnaces and crucibles; 
the yellow-haired mummies; and other ves- 
|tiges of the unknown and perished races 
of men, that once possessed, it would seem, 
the whole Mississippi Valley. 

Of these relics, many are found in the 
caves, which, besides the above-mentioned 
yellow-haired mummies, and Cyclopean 
skeletons, (for the big bones are usually, 
though not exclusively, found in caverns,) 
|are, in some cases, reported to possess still 
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more astonishing monuments of the pri- | absorbed by his pursuits, was not of a sel- 
meval world—petrified men—stony war- fish or uncommunicative disposition, gave 
riors and hunters of the days of Nimrod, them to understand that he had better game 
who, with dog and spear, chased the mega- in view than bear, elk, or deer; in short, 
loniz into his hole, and there perished with | that he was hunting for gold—with which 
him; or antediluvian gold-miners that plied | precious metal, he averred, these very 
their trade in these darksome retreats, and mountains abounded; a fact which he de- 
in unholy passion, “forgot themselves to clared, with a great deal of wild enthusi- 
marble,” or were transformed by the de- asm, he was very sure of; for, first, an old 
mons of ihe mine, into their own effigies. Cherokee Indian had told him so when he 
Such wild stories, frequently revived was a boy; secondly, a great scholar had 
and passing from mouth to mouth, with | assured him of the same thing, declaring 
various additions or diminutions, though that the Spaniards had once, in the days 
regarded as novelties, or suspected, must, of De Soto, been at the mountain mines 
in some way or other, owe their origin to and worked them, till the Indians drove 
one common source, to some fragmentary them away, or killed them; thirdly, his 
hint or distorted reminiscence of the an- | father, who had in his time been an Indian 
cient, veritable, but now almost forgotten trader, and made a fortune thereby, was 
legend of Merry the Miner—a wight, of of the same opinion, because of the jeal- 
whose adventures I have been at the pains ousy of the Indians, who would never suf- 
to inquire and record every particular that fer a white man to examine too closely 
is now remembered. into their soil for minerals; and, finally, 
Of the birth-place and early adventures because every one knew there were bits 
of this remarkable personage, nothing is | of gold sometimes found in Virginia and 
known; even his “ given” name has been | the Carolinas, along the rivers that flowed 
lost, his sur-name only surviving, with the fromthe mountains, from which it was plain 
suffix that supplies the place of the lost | the gold must have been washed down from 
portion. He first appeared, at a very ear- | the mountains. To this he added, that he had 
ly day, in one of the extreme eastern coun- | himself been for ten years or more hunt- 
ties of Tennessee, a settler like others, as | ing for the precious place of deposit, and 
it seemed; for he had a wife and family, | it was, therefore, but reasonable to sup- 
with whom he seated himself, or perhaps | pose that he must soon succeed in finding 
squatted, upon a farm that might, though it. He had often discovered places where 
none of the richest, have yielded him a | there wasa little gold to be gathered, but 
comfortable subsistence, had he taken the | it was very little; and he should not stop 
pains to cultivate it. ‘short till he had lighted on the true mines 
But Merry, it soon appeared, had other that had been worked of old by the Span- 
thoughts and objects; for, having completed | iards, the discovery of which would cer- 
a rude cabin sufficient to shelter his child- | tainly be a fortune to him. 
ren, cleared for them a few acres of| This representation had its effect upon 
ground, and helped them to set it in corn, | Merry’s friends, who, being shown a store 
for the winter’s subsistence, he straightway | of minerals, gathered by himself in differ- 
seemed to discharge from his mind all far- |ent places, and abounding, as he said, in 
ther care of them, and began to ramble | lead, copper, and other ignoble metals, to- 
up and down the mountains, a bag slung | gether with sundry touchstones, a blow- 
upon one shoulder, a rifle on the other, | pipe, a bottle of acid, and other simple im- 
remaining absent from home generally all | plements of the art metallurgic, of which 
day long, and sometimes a week together. | he had in some way learned the use, were 
At first, he was supposed by his few neigh- | very ready to assist him in a pursuit that 
bors, who noted his proceedings, to be ab- | promised to lead to fortune; and, for a few 
sent on hunting expeditions, until it was | months, the whole neighborhood was ram- 
observed that he seldom returned so well | bling with him over the hills, in search of 
provided with game, as with fragments of | hidden treasures. 
stone and minerals, with which useless! As no gold was, however, found, nor in- 
commodities his sack was usually well | deed the least sign of any, the enthusiasm 
filled. for gold hunting soon abated in all but 
This produced questions, and questions | Merry himself, who, at first deserted by 
brought replies: and Merry, who, though | his friends, was at last derided by them as 
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a crack-brained schemer, whose efforts | fortune was not yet made; on the con- 


were more likely to ruin a fortune than to 
make one. 

And, indeed, it appeared, from some ex- 
pressions of Merry’s wife, who by no 
means relished her husband’s neglect of 
his family and affairs, that he had already, 
or his family for him, paid dear for his 
gold mine, having been originally the pos- 
sessor of a sufficient and comfortable es- 
tate, a good patrimonial farm, and slaves 
to till it—all of which had slipped through 
his fingers in the course of his ten years’ 
wanderings. 

Desertion and derision, however, pro- 
duced no change in honest Merry, who, 
having remained long enough in his first 
seat to explore every nook and cranny 
among the adjacent hills, and satisfy him- 
self that the object of his search was not 
there, drew up his stakes one fine morn- 


ing, removed his habitation some fifty or | 


sixty miles further west, and there, hav- 
ing constructed another cabin, and cleared 
another field, recommenced his explora- 
tions precisely as he had done before, and 
with exactly the same results—except 


that on this, as well as on all future oc- | 


casions, his character having traveled be- 
fore him, he found no neighbors willing 
to unite with him in his enterprise. But 
this was an affair of no consequence to 
Merry the Miner, who, equable and con- 
tented on all subjects except that of his 
gold mine, was equally satisfied to share 
his hopes and labors with them, or to en- 
yoy them alone. Nor did the ridicule and 


trary, poverty, afler many premonitory 
| knocks, had passed his door, and taken the 
‘best seat on his hearth. His children had 
‘grown up; and grown up unaccustomed 
to rule, at least for the five last years; for, 
five years before, Merry had followed his 
wife to the grave; after which her child- 
/ren took matters into their own hands, and 
_grew up the way they liked best. One af- 
ter another, they dropped away from their 
father to seek their fortunes, until at Jast 
one only of all remained, his youngest 
|daughter—who was handsome, and, as 
| Merry thought, good, for she was faithful 
when the rest were found wanting. “ Very 
| well,” said Merry, as he again trudged to 
'the mountains one bright morning; “ when 
‘I find a gold mine, she shall know what 
‘it is to be a good daughter, for she 
shall have it all to herself. No, not all,” 
he muttered; “ for the rest will come back, 
and they must have something, to know 
|their father was hunting gold not for him- 
self, but for them. - But Susie, my darling 
Susie, shall have the most of it, because 
|she was faithful to her father.” 

When Merry returned again from the 
|mountains, his darling Susie was gone— 
'gone with a villain, for whom she had for- 
\saken her parent. Merry sat down in his 
‘deserted cabin, and there remained for a 
week, content, for the first time in twenty 
| years, to remain at home, when home had 
‘nothing more to attract him. 

| On the seventh day, Merry again seized 


| his sack and rifle, and whistling to his dog 



































general contempt under which he fell, |Snapper—for so he called him—an ugly, 
much affect him: “By and by,” said he, | starveling cur, that had long been his com- 
“] shall find a gold mine, and then they | panion, and now was the only living thing 
will treat me well enough.” upon whose fidelity he knew he could rely, 

The reproaches of his dear spouse were | made his way up the wild little valley in 
not always received with the same equa- | which his cabin stood, following the course 
nimity; but the practice which caused of the brawling river that watered it. 
them was the surest means to avoid them; | This river, fed by a hundred brooks that 
and accordingly, some of the uncharitable | came clattering down the sides of the moun- 
have hinted, that if his golden monomania | tain, in whose cloven and contorted flank 












had not been enough todrive him from his 
habitation, the lectures of his helpmate 
would have been cause sufficient. 

Again unsuccessful, again the untiring 
Merry changed his quarters; and this he 
continued todo year after year, until he 
had consumed ten more years in the una- 


the little vale was but one of many embay- 
ed recesses—Merry had often before thrid- 
ed, examining its different forks up to their 
springs; where, upon his principle of be- 
lief, that when gold is found in a river it 
must have been washed down from its 
sources, he always seemed to think there 












vailing search. By this time, his spirit | was the best prospect of discovering his 

was fainting alittle within him, and doubts |long-sought mine. He had thus followed 

began to oppress him sore. Gray hairs | them all, or thought he had done so; and 

were thickening on his temples, and his | having found them all equally destitute of 
17 
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treasure, he would himself, perhaps, have 
been puzzled to say why he now set out 
again in the same direction. 
person, however, might have found a suffi- 
cient explanation in the agitation of mind 


of the poor wanderer, whose every look | 


and step bore witness to the disorder of his 
spirits. 

Up this rivulet, then, he wandered, with- 
out well knowing or noting whither; clam- 
bering up the ledgy banks of one of its 
chief springs, now nearly dried up, which 
he began, after a time, to have a vague 


suspicion he had never before explored. | 
It had a new, fresh look about it that gra-_ 
dually wrought upon his attention, and was | 
fast awakening him from abstraction, | 


when his revery was further put to flight 
by Snapper, the dog, who set up a yelp or 


howl, Merry knew not which, but it sound- | 


ed very wild and mournful in that desolate 


place, and fell to scratching in the shingly | 


bed of the torrent, as if disinterring a rat 


or some other object of equal interest, ever | 
and anon looking round to his master, as | 


ifto invite him to his assistance. 
Merry approached and took from under 
the paw of the dog a bit of stone, or sparry 


concretion, of a very odd appearance, hav- | 


ing a kind of rude resemblance to a thumb 
and fingers grasping something between 
them, and that something exhibiting, at a 
broken corner, a certain yellow gleam that 
made Merry the Miner’s heart leap with- 
in him. 

With the little hammer drawn from his 
bag, he broke off the ragged superfluities 
incrusting what seemed a metallic core, an 
edge of which he straitway rubbed on his 
flinty touchstone. It left a yellow trace, 
as clear and brilliant as heart could de- 
sire. Merry drew out a vial of acid, and 
his hand trembled as he applied it to the 
yellow trace: the yellow trace vanished; 
no! it was the dimness that came over the 
miner’s eyes; the yellow trace remained 
as bright and as beautiful as before. He 
dipped the corner of the mineral into the 
acid; it hissed, and fumed, and bubbled; 
but the yellow speck became the broader 
and brighter. It was gold, then—“ gold, 
yellow, glittering, precious, gold!” and 
Merry—but hark! Snapper howls again, 
and again tears up the pebbles of the 
brook! Merry clapped his prize into his 
sack, and clambered up higher after the 
dog, admiring at his own happiness in 
possessing an animal of such marvelous 
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|sagacity; perhaps wondering, too, how 
‘such an ugly brute should know pebbles 
Another | 


of gold from any others,and more especi- 
ally, how he should know his master was 
seeking after them. 

But Merry the Miner’s mind was too 
full of more important matters to question 


‘or wonder long over the mystery. Snap- 


per had scratched from the shingle another 
specimen, and one far more satisfactory 
and valuable than the former—a lump of 


virgin yold as big asa pigeon’s egg, and 


looking not unlike one, except that it was 
marked all over with strange figures and 
fantastic shapes, so that Merry almost 
doubted whether it was not a work of art, 
instead ofa freak of nature. But while he 
was doubting, Snapper scratched again, 
‘and Merry picked up another piece; and 
then another, and another; in all, five or 
| Six pieces, though none of them at all com- 
parable in size and value with the two 
pieces first stumbled on. 

But had they been less numerous or less 
precious than they were, Merry would have 
rejoiced none the less. He had struck the 
path of fortune at last, and knew the goal 

could not now be far off. Too eager to 
waste time in hunting what he doubted not 
| was a mere subordinate and chance depo- 
sit of fragments washed down from above, 
he gave over the search, to continue his 
explorations up towards the source of the 
| brook. 

| As he rose, eager and exulting, his eye 
fell by chance upon the little valley in 
| which he lived, now far below, and upon 
| his distant and deserted cabin. He sat 
\down and wept. What did gold avail him 
|now? He had found the long desired trea- 
sure; but his children were lost to him for- 
ever. For this, then, he had bartered 
them away —squandered the rich treasures 
of their love; and, worse than all, the rich 
treasures of honor and virtue, of reputa- 
tion and happiness, that should have form- 
ed their inheritance. 

Many a man has felt, and many will 
feel, like Merry the Miner, when, after a 
life of gold hunting, whether in the field 
or the counting-room, in the land-office or 
the stock-market, the prize is won, and 
they lost who might have been good and 
happy without it. 

Bitter were the thoughts of Merry, and 
he looked upon his prizes with the feelings 
of a Timon. He cursed them; nay, he 
snatched them up with a desperate intent to 
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hurl them away; when Snapper fetched | 
another howl, and—and Merry the Miner 
forgot his anger and his grief. Heclapped 
the golden fragments into his sack, added 
another piece of gold to his store, and, 
having now lost sight of his cottage, fol- 
lowed with Snapper up the mountain brook, 
exploring with eager care, and impatient 
to arrive at its golden springs. 

The way was long, the path was wild, 
and the sun was in the meridian when 
Merry reached the apparent source of the 
streamlet; and he was then in the heart | 
of a mountain wilderness as wild, as deso- | 
late, as solitary as imagination ever paint- 
ed. High in air, shut up among ridges 
that sloped up to heaven all around him, | 
bristled over with black firs or speckled 
with gray rocks and precipices, no com- | 
panions but his dog, and the eagles that | 
sometimes swooped down from adjacent 
peaks to view the invader of their realm, | 
Merry might have felt the elation inspired 
by a scene so august and lonely, had not 
the feeling of the mine-hunter swallowed 
up every other. His good luck had de-, 
parted from him; he had trudged miles | 
without finding any further traces of gold, 
or indeed anything at all remarkable, save | 
fragments of spar and stalagmitic concre- | 
tions, in which fancy traced a thousand re- | 
semblances to objects he had left in the 
world behind him, as well as to others that 
existed only inthe world ofdreams. Those, | 
interesting as they might have proved on | 
another occasion, Merry would now have 
joyfully exchanged for a single bit of gold, 
the smallest that miner ever picked out of | 
earth. But the gold had vanished, and | 
Merry arrived at the head of his rivulet 
only to be persuaded he had arrived in| 
vain. 

A deep and narrow ravine, up which he | 
scrambled with infinite labor and pain, 
and down which the feeble and dwindling 
waters seemed to find it as difficult to flow, 
for lazily, and with complaining murmurs, 
they dropped from rock to rock, creeping | 
and moaning among obstructions, over | 





| but in vain. 
'the formidable rocks and stalactites, and 
'they all vague, shadowy and undistin- 


runnel oozed from a chasm in the preci- 


pice, as if flowing from a spring in the 
heart of the mountain. 

Upon examining this ravine a littlhe— 
there came from it a faint, icy breath of 
air—Merry was surprised to find it the 
entrance of a cavern—a huge, yawning 
antre as black as death, and gloomy, and 


| ruinous, and mouldering as a sepulchre of 


a thousand years. Merrycared nota whit 


for caverns, great or small; and as the 
feeble ray of light admitted from the ra- 


vine did not penetrate beyond a few feet, 
and disclosed a formidable labyrinth of 
rocks and stalagmites covering the watery 


floor, he felt no great desire to disturb its 


solemn privacy. But Merry was heated 


|and wearied by his toilsome ascent of the 


mountain, and the coo] air of the cavern 
tempted him to enjoy a moment of repose. 


| He sat down upon a rock and endeavored 


with his eyes to fathom its hidden recesses, 
Nothing was to be seen but 


guishable. But the ray of light, imper- 
fectly disclosing the darksome labyrinth, 
revealed, almost under his feet, another 
object neither formidable nor repulsive—a 
little topaz-hued star glistening on the floor, 
from which Merry eagerly snatched it up, 
and carried it to the light of day. It was 


_gold—a rounded mass, inferior in’size only 


to the pigeon’s egg, and bright and pure 
as gold could be. 

In a moment the cavern had lost its fu- 
nereal gloom, and shone upon Merry’s 
imagination a place of light and loveliness, 
fit for the residence of the gnome-king. 
The trunk of a mountain pine, shivered by 
a tempest, had fallen into the ravine, where 
it still lay, a magazine of ready-made 
torches provided for any one willing to 
enter the mystic abyss. 

With the hatchet, which always formed 
a part of his equipments, Merry easily 
succeeded in riving off a bundle of resinous 
splinters. A flint and steel afforded the 
means of striking a light; and, flambeau 










































which, it was piain, at other seasons, a | in hand, his gun left, as an encumbrance, 
torrent came bounding and roaring like a|in the ravine, Merry immediately crept 
lion after his prey—its lofty walls grow- | through the tall, narrow fissure, into the 
ing loftier as the miner advanced, and | cave; though his dog Snapper, daunted by 
flinging a gray and smoky midnight over | its repulsive appearance, refused to follow 
all below, was suddenly terminated by a| him. He remained at its entrance, filling 
precipice, from whose inaccessible hights | the air with doleful howlings, as his mas- 
the stream fell in a dreary, ever pattering, | ter vanished in the gloom; and with these 
but meager shower, while a still fecbler | ominous sounds in his ears, multiplied and 
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variously uttered as they were, by the | 
echoes of the cave, Merry bade farewell 
to his companion and the world of light. 
Even with the torch flaming in his hand, 
Merry’s eyes failed to reach the bounda- 
ries of the cave, its walls being no where 
visible except immediately behind him, 
where they parted away, right and left, 
from the entrance—itself a blind, twisted | 
gap, perceptible only at the distance of a 
few feet—to be almost immediately lost in 
darkness. Nothing, indeed, could be well | 
said to be visible except a few rugged pil- | 
lars rising here and there among rocks and 
spars of all imaginable sizes, piled and tum- 
bled together in inconceivabie confusion, 
and presenting such fantastic shapes as 
both kindled the imagination and struck 


the spirit with awe. To Merry, who paused | 
for a moment aghast, it seemed as if each | 


rock was composed of animals, or parts of 


trunks, skeletons, cemented or incrusted 
together in one hideous organic mass. 
Here glared the head of a panther from 
among the ribs of an elephant; there an 
alligator peeped from the back of a horse; 
here a boa-constrictor writhed under the 
shattered body of an ox; and there a great 
sea-fish opened her yawning jaws, in which 
bears and monkeys made theirden. Nay, 
Merry even fancied that, imbedded in these 
frightful concretions, he could behold the 
limbs and heads of human beings, the 
former crushed and sprawling, the lat- 
ter staring ghastfully out with eyes of 
stone. 

While Merry paused a moment, con- 
founded by these strange appearances, and 
doubtful whether to proceed in search of 
the golden stream, which was now lost 
among the rocky apparitions, he heard it 
faintly murmuring in the distance, at a 
point to which he did not hesitate to direct 
his steps, and where he had soon the satis- 
faction to discover it flowing down a broad 
staircase of rocks, as regular almost as if 
cut by the hands of man. 

Here Merry again paused, nay, recoiled 
&@ moment in consternation; for upon that 
staircase stood the gigantic figure of aman, 
grim, shadowy, terrible—his countenance, 
as far as a countenance could be seen that 
was, like his whole body, incrusted over 
with stone, convulsed with some nameless 
agony, and his attitude, which was that of 
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iron, expressive of a deep but majestic de- 
spair. A tunic, sustained by a broad bald- 


‘ric; sandals, or what seemed sandals, on 


his feet; and in his hand the massive hilt 
of a sword, whose blade had long since 
rotted away, were the only accoutrements 


on a shape, in whose very nakedness there 


was something august and commanding. 
Merry’s hair bristled as he surveyed the 
stony phantom; but by and by, convinced 
it was no living creature, and moved by cu- 
riosity, he approached, and even mustered 
courage to touch the unconscious frame. 


It was, as it seemed, a figure of stone, but 
‘how formed Merry the Miner was not 
‘learned enough to tell; but as he felt the 
vast limbs, foully sheeted over with spar, 


a rough and rigid coat formed by the drip- 
pings and deposits of centuries, he could 
not but fancy a human body was sepul- 


chered within. 
animals, each a congeries of limbs, heads, | 


Merry the Miner forgot his gold and his 
hopes of gold. Wonder and curiosity ab- 
sorbed his spirit. He thought now only 


of investigating a mystery so strange and 


so new, of prosecuting still further a dis- 
covery whose first fruits were so astonish- 
ing. He ascended the wet and mouldering 
stair-case. ‘Twenty steps brought him to 
its summit, where stood another colossal 
figure struggling in the grasp of a third 
that lay upon its face, half buried under a 
mound of stalagmite that had grown around 
it, its arms twined round his legs, its hair, 


long and flowing like the locks of a wo- 


man, trodden under his feet, with which he 
seemed endeavoring to spurn the prostrate 
shape away. It wasa ghastly picture of 
terror overpowering the feeble and un- 
manning the strong, of selfishness con- 
verting woman’s love and man’s devotion 
into frenzied contention and brutal hate. 
But a new spectacle drew Merry’s eyes 
from this unnatural group. The last step 
of the stair-case was ascended, and there 
yawned upon him a new cave, vaster than 
that he left below, and filled with specters 
more wonderful and appalling; rank upon 
rank, crowd upon crowd, multitude upon 
multitude, they burst upon his view, the 
stony effigies and relics of pre-Adamitic 
ages, the remains and representatives of 


all races that had lived and perished. It 
was a world of stone—a petrified world; 
and Merry felt, as the clang of his foot- 
| steps awoke the funereal echoes of the place, 


flight, of flight arrested by a sudden spell, |and ove after one the fearful shapes start- 


that had bound his limbs as with fetters of ed into view, that he trod upon accursed 
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ground, among the doomed inhabitants of 
a demolished sphere. 

Were these, then, things of flesh? things 
that had lived, and breathed, and walked 
the earth? these things of bulk so enor- 
mous, of shapes so strange and fearful? 
Ay, here they were—creatures that had 
lived, and breathed, and walked the earth— 
all in their general sepulcher, not clad 
alone in the ordinary vestures of decay, in 


bones and ashes, but in form as when they | 


lived, in body, and, it seemed, almost in 
substance, but grown over each with a 
mantle of stone, a rime of rock, that con- 
verted all into monumental statuary. Here 
they were, all in wild confusion, all flying 
in terror froma destiny which had never- 
theless overtaken them, and all expressing, 
in their positions, the agony of annihila- 
tion. It was a fearful picture of fate, a 
grand and terrible, yet mournful, reveal- 
ment of the last moment of a world’s per- 
dition. 

Merry’s flesh again crept on his bones; 
but he remembered all was stone around 
him, and advanced, looking with mingled 


fear and admiration upon the varied figures | 


occupying this subterraneous world, where 
all was left as in the moment of destruc- 
tion, save that the rocks which had fallen 
and covered all with a new firmament, had 
here and there dropped to the floor, form- 
ing piles and mounds that crushed hun- 
dreds of animals beneath them, and in 
other places had poured floods of petrify- 
ing moisture that converted groups of bo- 
dies into mountains of spar. Here, among 
strange plants and trees of primeval forests, 
whose trunks formed stalactitic pillars sup- 
porting the roof, Merry beheld the magnifi- 
cent monsters first revealed to human eye 
by the labors of the geologist,though reveal- 
ed only in fragments—the Mastodon, with 
his mighty tusks, huge and strong enough 
to toss a mountain into the air; the Mega- 
therium, with claws to tear up trees, and 
armor upon his back to sustain them in the 
fall; the tremendous Dinotherium, with 
teeth that dredged the bottoms of lakes and 
rivers, and, hooked to some overhanging 
rock or tree, supported the watery slug- 
gard in his sleep; the great Saurians— 
huge and hideously formed reptiles, to 
which the crocodiles and anacondas of our 
own day were as earthworms and lizards; 
with the primordial horse, ox, rhinoceros, 
and other animals without number and 
without name; all huddled together, and 


man, theirenemy and master, with them, 
in a confusion of terror that reduced all to 
equality and fellowship in misery. 

Through this vast hall, following the 
course of the brook, on which he relied to 
guide him back to the realms of day, Mer- 
ry pursued his discovery, examining with 
interest the various shapes on either side, 
But by and by they ceased to appear: he 
had reached the end of the Hall of Flight. 
| A few steps conducted him into another 
_chamber, where his eyes fell upon a sweet- 

er scene. It wasa shepherd watching his 
| flocks, all, shepherd and flocks alike, of 
stone, and all seeming to have passed to 
death in a dreamy unconsciousness of their 
fate. Here terror and anguish were no 
longer seen; and Merry fancied he was 
-about to behold the inhabitants of the an- 
cient world in a better aspect, in their na- 
tural state and appearance as when they 
|lived. ‘ Yes,” quoth he, well pleased with 
the prospect—for the universal agony he 
-had passed through chilled him to the 
| heart—* I have seen how they died; I shall 
now see, perhaps, how they lived.” 

And so he did; for having proceeded a 
few yards further, he found himself upon 
'a huge subterraneous plain, whereon were 

countless hosts of men, with sword and 
| spear, arrow, javelin, and war-club, with 
_ horses and chariots, waging a furious bat- 
, tle—in the very midst of which their des- 
tiny, it seemed, had come upon them. As 
they were engaged, so they had perished, 
each his sword at his fellow’s throat, tramp- 
ling under foot and hoof, crushing with 
|chariot wheels, thrusting with lances, 
| piercing with darts and arrows, raging and 
destroying. Thus it was with them, even 
|with eternity at their elbow, their world 
| falling to pieces under their feet. Upon 
the borders of death, they were antici- 
_pating his coming; with one foot in the 
| balance of judgment, they were dragging 
| with them the blood of rapine and murder, 
to weigh them down in condemnation for 
| ever. 
| “Ay!” quoth Merry the Miner, “and so 
they do in the world above! all busily en- 
gaged in cutting short for one another, the 
little moment of life assigned to them by 
nature—all madly eager adding gall and 
| wormwood to the little cup of happiness 
‘their destiny allows them—all hot to prove 
their supremacy over the beasts of the 
| field, by exceeding them in violence and 
| emnity.” 
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Through this midnight battle-field Mer-| the period we speak of. The Chevalier 


ry made his way among mangled and dis- 
figured corses, retaining, even in stone, 
with the looks of the dying and of death, | 
vestiges of the passions which impelled | 
them to strife, and attended them in slaugh- 

ter. Here was the fiery youth, orgedl 
by the love of glory—that love called no- 

ble and generous, though it aims at bood, 
and fills the world with orphans; there the 

veteran, to whom use had made slaughter 

an exciting pastime. Here was the sol- 

dier fighting for his sixpence; there the 

great captain leading up a thousand men 

to die in a ditch, that he might go down to 

future ages renowned in story. Here was) 
seen the throttle of hate, the grasp of rage 
and desperation; there the wounded be- 
sought quarter which the victor denied, 
and here the victor, himself at last perish- 
ing, seemed to entreat of Heaven the mer- 
ey he had denied his fellows; while the 
contortions of agony and despair spoke to 
the late but unavailing remorses of the 
dying. In short it was a battle-field, in 
which Merry the Miner, as he himself 
hinted, in his half muttered apostrophe, 
saw nothing that he might not have seen in 
a “a foughten field” in the world above.* 


—s>— 


LUCILLE MEYER. 


“The chilling wind whistles along the wild moor.” 
Kirk Wuirte. 


THERE is not, in all Scotland, a more 
barren stretch of flat country than the cele- 
brated Carnworth Moor, which lies some 
twenty milesfrom Edinburgh. The eye of 
the traveler is unenlivened by any living 
or moving object, save, perchance, the 
startled blackcock, roused by his passage 
through the heather. Near the north- 
western extremity of this waste, is a soli- 
tary cottage, built upon a mass of rock, 
which, from all outward appearances, 
appertained to some shepherd who had 
chosen it for the convenience of tending 
his flock. Two individuals, of a much 
higher class, tenanted the little abode at 





*One of those provoking mishaps, which the 
whole ome typographical are occasionally sub- 
jected to, but which we should despair of making 
the generality of our readers understand, has com- 
pelled us to take a slight liberty with Dr. Biro, and 
divide his veritable historiette of Merry the Miner 
into two parts. The reader will find the conclu- 
sion, by turning over to page 145. 
















Meyer, the eldest of these, was for many 
years secretary to Charles X, and, when 
that monarch took refuge in Scotland, was 
one of the few who accompanied him; 
some misunderstanding had arisen between 
them, and the chevalier, relieved from his 
attendance on fallen royalty, retired, with 
his only child, to Carnworth Moor. Lu- 
cille Meyer was just such a companion as 
could best soothe and please the retired 
moments of one whose whole life had been 
spent in public. She had just seen enough 
of English society to give her mind a more 
reflective and serious turn than usually 
belongs to the French. She was the beau 
ideal of a daughter or a wife: high-mind- 
ed, yet not above the reduced circumstan- 
ces by which she was surrounded; highly 
imaginative, yet accommodating herself 
to the iron realities of life; dignified, yet 
not haughty, Lucille united, in one person, 
no common variety of charms. Such were 
the inmates of this unpretending cottage. 
One dark and stormy evening in autumn, 
when the wind shook its walls, and the 
rain descended in torrents, a solitary sports- 
man, the only one, perhaps, on the moor, 
attracted by the glimmering light, knocked 
and solicited admission. None had ever 
crossed the door, save the inmates, since 
the chevalier had been there; but the 
night was too fearful to turn a stranger 
away. Norman McGregor, for that was 
the young man’s name, soon discovered 
that his host was very far above the rank 
of a common shepherd. At supper, the 
chevalier’s daughter jomed them, and con- 
versation beguiled the hours until mid- 
night. They parted with mutual regret 
on the following morning, and the-invita- 
tion of the Frenchman to renew the visit 
was eagerly accepted. The autumn was 
almost over, and Norman McGregor had 
become a daily visitant at the cottage. He 
would fain have believed that his calls 
there were merely made because it was on 
his way, or that he might enjoy the intel- 
lectual conversation of the retired French- 
man, but it was in vain; he was compelled 
to acknowledge to himself that there was 
a higher object of attraction—that he was, 
in short, in love. 

One morning, when the chilly hand of 
winter was beginning to show itself, a cou- 
rier from Holyrood delivered a letter to 
Meyer. It was a solicitation to undertake 
a mission to Paris, and required his instant 
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departure. The news fell upon McGregor | 
like adeath blow. He had pictured to! 
himself the pleasure he should have in 
bringing the lonely ones into society; he 
had almost looked forward to the period | 
when he might call Lucille his own; and 
now, to find the uplifted cup dashed from) 


procuring a domino, he presented himself 
at the gate, and, passing the guards, gained 
the salcon. Louis Phillippe, with the true 
policy of a prince ascending the throne 
after a revolution, appeared divested of 
any personal state, and was in conversa- 
tion with a large circle of guests. Norman 


his lips, was bitterness he had never be-| wandered through the long suite of rooms, 
fore experienced. Hope, however, that) now and then peering under the masks of 
principle which will carry men through| those who passed, but all in vain. At 
almost any trials, sustained him, and he | length, when the vast halls were nearly 
parted from Lucille with the prospect of| deserted, he turned to depart. As he slow- 
but a short separation. For some weeks | ly descended the grand staircase, step by 
letters regularly received from her in-| step, and, before he had gained the first 
formed our hero of their continued health, | landing, a side door opened, and two fig- 
but long before the summer, those commu-| ures appeared. Norman eyed the mask- 
nications ceased, and the blighting influ-| ers intently; his attention was riveted on 


a iu Ek ae 


ence of “ hope deferred” became visible on | 
the usually happy face of Norman McGre- 
gor. One lovely evening he stood at his 
window, which commanded a view of the 
expanse of the Forth. The street below 
was deserted, for the people had dispersed | 
to the suburbs of Edinburgh; no living ob-| 
ject presented itself to his restless gaze, | 
and never had he felt so utterly lonely. 
The idol of his thoughts was before his 
mind’s eye; the thought of the last meet- 
ing, of the whispered promise, of the ex- 
change of hair, of the final embrace, of the | 
long and lingering farewell, and the last | 
flowing tears, 





“Sprang to his eyes; in childish years, 
But not since then, those eyes had wept; 
It eased his bosom, and he slept.” 


With the morning came the resolution | 
to visit France, and seek out the absent) 
ones. In accordance with this design, | 
Norman soon found himself in Paris. A| 
week was, however,-spent in ineffectual | 
search after the chevalier, and inquiries 
appeared to be useless. 

More than amonth had passed over| 
McGregor since he had left Edinburgh, and | 
he looked more like a walking ghost than) 
the fine, hearty, young fellow who, a short 
time before, was the best shot on the moors. 
Returning from the theater late one even- 
ing, whither he had been, to leave no stone 
unturned for the discovery of Lucille, he 
passed the palace of the Louvre, from 
which streams of dazzling light were is- 
suing. An old beggar, whose feclings, 
miserable as he looked, Norman envied, 
informed him that the King of the French 
entertained the noblesse at a masquerade. 
Hopeless as the chance seemed, McGregor 
determined to gain admittance. Hastily 


the shorter one: it was his own Lucille! 





“ it was she, 

But, oh! how altered; could it be? 

You might have tried each azure vein 
That wandered o’er her sunken brow.” 


As they hurried toward the postern, the 
chevalier enjoined silence. “If I am dis- 
covered here,” he whispered, “my life 
will be the forfeit.” The truth flashed on 
M’Gregor’s mind at once. Engaged inthe 
prosecution of a state intrigue, conceived 
by the Ex-King in the seclusion of Holy- 
rood Palace, Meyer had ventured into the 
Louvre, and there, despite his mask, had 
been recognized.—Well acquainted with 
the internal arrangements of the abode that 
was once his royal master’s, he had taken 
advantage of a secret stair, to avoid pass- 
ing the guards stationed at the ante-room 
door. The activity of the French police 
was, however, so proverbial that, although 
his vigilance and foresight had provided a 
chariot and four well-chosen horses, he 
hardly hoped for an escape. In less time 
than it takes to write it, Norman, Lucille, 
and her father, were already dashing 
through the streets of Paris. On, on they 
flew, 


“ They passed the guards, the gate, the wall.” 


They gained the country, the road to Ca- 
lais; still, their speed abated not; and the 
party were almost congratulating them- 
selves upon their success, when a mounted 
horseman passed the carriage window like 
ashot: With adesperate lunge he suc- 
ceeded in cutting part of the harness, and 
was about to detach the traces by the same 
means, when the well directed fire of the 
chevalier entered the body of the horse, 
and he fell dead, rolling over his dismayed 
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and now sorely wounded rider. Almost 
before the necessary repairs of the har- 
ness were completed, the keen eye of Mey- 
er detected, by the grey morning light, a 
body of men advancing from Paris. ‘The 
carriage was quickly on its way once more; 
a large bribe offered to the postilion, ac- 
companied with sundry threats in case he 
relaxed his speed, had the wished for ef- 
fect; and the happy party, relieved from 
immediate danger, at once embarked in a 
sloop on the eve of sailing.—After a short 
passage, they arrived at Dover, and, in a 
few days, were once more in Edinburgh.— 
Need we say, that Scotch roses soon sup- 
planted the French lily on the face of Lu- 
cille? 

Some one, or more, perhaps, of those 
who always read the newspapers night and 
morning may recollect an announcement, 
some few years ago, couched thus :—* Yes- 
terday, at the Parish Church of Carn- 
worth, Norman M’Gregor, Esq. to Lucille, 
only daughter of the Chevalier Meyer, 
Secretary to the ex-King of France. It is 
said, that Charles himself was present at 
the ceremony.” 


—>— 
STUDIES. 


Tae more accurately we search into the 
human mind, the stronger traces we every 
where find of His wisdom who made it. If 
a discourse on the use of the parts of the 
body may be considered as a hymn to the 
Creator, the use of the passions, which are 
the organs of the mind, cannot be barren 
of praise to Him, nor unproductive to our- 
selves of that noble and uncommon union 
of science and admiration, which a con- 
templation of the works of infinite wisdom 
alone can afford to a rational mind; whilst, 
referring to Him whatever we find of right, 
or good, or fair, in ourselves, discovering 
His strength and wisdom even in our own 
weakness and imperfection, honoring them 
where we discover them clearly, and ador- 
ing their profundity where we are lost in 
our search, we may be inquisitive without 
impertinence, and elevated without pride; 
we may be admitted, if I may dare to say 
so, in the counsels of the Almighty by a 
consideration of his works. The elevation 
of the mind ought to be the principal end 
of all our studies, which if they do not in 
some measure effect, they are of very little 
service to us.— Burke. 












TO A MIDNIGHT PHANTOM. 


BY OTWAY CURRY. 









































Paz, melancholy one! 
Why art thou lingering here ? 
Memorial of dark ages gone, 
Herald of darkness near: 
Thou stand'st immortal, undefiled — 
Even thou, the unknown, the strange, the wild, 
Spell-word of mortal fear. 





Thou art a shadowy form, 
A dreamlike thing of air; 
My very sighs thy robes deform, 
So frail, so passing fair— 
Thy crown is of the fabled gems, . 
The bright ephemeral diadems sf 
That unseen spirits wear. 


Thou hast revealed to me 
The lore of phantom song, 
With thy wild, fearful melody, 
Chiming the whole night long 
Forebodings of untimely doom, 
Of sorrowing years and dying gloom, 
And unrequited wrong. 


es acai aa a 


Through all the dreary night, 
Thine icy hands, that now 
Send to the brain their maddening blight, 
Have pressed upon my brow— 
My frenzied thoughts all wildly blend 
With spell-wrought shapes that round me wend, 
Or down in mockery bow. 


Away, pale form, away— 
The break of morn is nigh, 
And far and dim, beyond the day 
The eterna! night-glooms lie : 
Art thou a dweller in the dread 
Assembly of the mouldering dead, 
Or in the worlds on high ? 


Art thou of the blue waves, 
Or of yon starry clime— 
An inmate of the ocean graves, 
Or of the heavens sublime ? 
Is thy mysterious place of rest 
The eternal mansions of the blest, 
Or the dim shores of time ? 


Hast thou forever won 
A high and glorious name, 
And proudly grasped and girdled on 
The panoply of fame— 
Or wanderest thou on weary wing, 
A lonely and a nameless thing, 
Unchangingly the same? 


Thou answerest not. The sealed 
And hidden things that lie 
Beyond the grave, are unrevealed, 
Unseen by mortal eye— 
Thy dreamy home is all unknown, 
For spirits freed by death alone 
May win the viewless sky. 
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THE TULIP AND THE EGLANTINE. 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


The Tulip called to the Eglantine: 
«Good neighbor, I hope you see 

How the throngs that visit the garden come 
And pay their respects to me ? 

The florist bows to my elegant form, 
And praises my rainbow ray, 

Till I’m half afraid, through his raptured eyes, 
He’ll be gazing his soul away.” 


«Tt may be so,”’ said the Eglantine : 
“In a shadier nook I dwell, 
And whatis passing among the great 
I cannot know s0 well; 
But they speak of me as the Flower of Love; 
And that low whispered name 
Is dearer to me and my infant buds, 
Than the loudest breath of fame.” 
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MORAL INFLUENCE OF THE WIFE ON 
THE HUSBAND. 


BY DOCTOR ABBOTT. 


Every wife has it in her power to make 
her husband either better or worse. This 
result is accomplished, not merely by giv- 
ing advice and instruction alone; both 
these have their influence; and, as means 
of improvement, should not be neglected; 
but it is by the general tone and spirit of 
her conversation, as manifesting the tem- 
per and disposition of the heart, that she 
makes the most abiding impression. These | 
are modifying his character daily and, 
hourly; sometimes even when absent. 

It has been said of the wife of Jonathan | 
Edwards that, by enabling him to put forth | 
his powers unembarrassed, she conferred | 
a greater benefit upon mankind, than all | 
the female public characters that ever will | 
live. A similar remark might be applied) 
to the mother of almost every great and 
good man. Woman’s true greatness con-| 
sists, it seems to me, in rendering others, 
useful, rather than in being directly use- 
ful herself; or, in other words, it is less 
her office to be seen and known in society, 
than to make others seen and known, and 
their influence felt. 

I might give numerous examples and il- 
lustrations of the principle I am endeav- 
oring to sustain, both in this country and 
elsewhere. I might speak of the mother 
and wife of Washington; of the mother of 
Dwight, Franklin, 
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ilberforce, Whitfield, | 
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| Timothy, and hundreds of others; for it 


was by the exercise of the duties, not only 
of the mother, but of the wife, that these 
illustrious characters were brought forth 
to the world. But I confine myself to a 
single instance; and that one, in which the 
influence upon the husband was direct. 
| The case to which I| refer, is that of Sir 
| James Macintosh, whose fame as a jurist, 
a statesman, and writer is well known, 
not only in Europe and America, but in In- 
dia; and whose efforts in the cause of 
science and humanity have rarely been 
_ equaled. Few men have done more through 
the progress of a long life than he; and 
few have, at any rate, been more distin- 
guished for extensive learning, large 
views, and liberal. principles, in law, poli- 
tics, and philosophy; but especially in his 
favorite department of the law. It was he 
on whom Sir Walter Scott said, on a cer- 
tain occasion, that he made “ the most bril- 
'liant speech ever heard at bar or in for- 
|um.” Yet this great man, if we may be- 
lieve his own story, owed no small share 
| of his greatness to the assistance and influ- 
ence of his wife.. This, the following ex- 
| tract from a letter of his to a friend, des- 
| cribing her character after her decease, 
will most abundantly prove. The last 
clause includes, it will be seen, a passing 
| tribute to another person, probably his mo- 
| ther, which doubtless will enhance the va- 
_lue of the extract which I have made, in 
exhibiting the influence of two females in 
the formation of character instead of but 
one. 

*‘ Allow me, in justice to her memory; to 
tell what she was, and what | owed her. 
[ was guided in my choice only by the 
blind affection of my youth. I found an 
intelligent companion, and a tender friend, 
a prudent monitress, the most faithful of 
wives, and a mother as tender as children 
ever had the misfortune to lose. I met a 
woman who, by the tender management of 
my weaknesses, gradually corrected the 
most pernicious of them. She became pru- 
dent from affection; and though of the 
most generous nature, she was taught fru- 
gality and economy by her love for me. 

“During the most critical period of my 
life, she preserved order in my affairs, 
from the care of which she relieved me. 
She gently reclaimed me from dissipation; 
she propped my weak and irresolute na- 
ture; she urged my indolence to all the ex- 
ertions that have been made useful or cred- 
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itable to me; and she was perpetually at | grandfathers those ugly things called 
hand to admonish my heedlessness or im- | hoops became a portion of female apparel, 
providence. To her l owe whatever Lam; originating, we believe, in the desire of 
to her, whatever I shall be. In her soli-|certain females at court to conceal the 
citude for my interest, she never, for a | frailty of their nature from public observa- 
moment, forgot my feelings or my char- | tion. . 
acter. Even in her occasional resent-| Now, Count D’Orsay, the Marquis of 
ments, for which I quite too often gave her | Waterford, or some other depraved and 
cause, (would to God I could recall those | frivolous blockhead, has only to parade the 
moments,) she had no sullenness or acri- | streets in a new suit remarkable for its 
mony. Her feelings were warm and im- |singularity, and everybody adopts it as 
petuous, but she was placable, tender, and | the very beau ideal of dress. One season 
constant. | we see females walking about in bonnets 
“Such was she whom I have lost; and | large encugh to admit of the wearer re- 
I have lost her when her excellent natu-|ceiving a kiss without being perceived, 
ral sense was rapidly improving, after |and in a few months afterwards they be- 
eight years of struggle and distress had }come so small as to make us suspect that 
bound us fast to each other; whena know- | straw is an article of the greatest scarcity. 
ledge of her worthhad refined my youth-|Mere fashion delights generally in ex- 
ful love into friendship, before age had de- |tremes, and therefore is utterly at vari- 
prived it of much of its original ardor. [| ance with good taste.. Our English style 
lost her, alas, (the choice of my youth, and | of dress is always particularly unbecom- 
partner of my misfortunes,) at a moment | ing, especially that of men—it is too close, 
when | had a prospect of her sharing my |compact, and business-like—there is no- 
better days.” thing of the air of drapery about it; but 
Who—what wife, especially—can read | then we are a bustling, money-getting na- 
these paragraphs, without feeling a desire | tion, and cannot afford to have our move- 
enkindled within her to be distinguished | ments impeded. 
in the world, not so much in her own name,| With due observance to the reigning 
as by her influence on her husband, fami- | mode, it is the duty of all who can afford 
ly, and, through them, on others? She thus it to dress well, and present an agreeable 
becomes, not so much the instrument of | appearan¢e to those about them; and care 
human amelioration, as the moving agent. should be taken to choose such a style of 
|apparel as will best answer that purpose. 
A very thin man with fleshless limbs, 
A FEW THOUGHTS ON DRESS. |whose legs, when tricked out in white 
stockings, “look like No. 11 om a street 
ALTHOUGH, tothe unimaginative mind of | door,” should not be ambitious of sporting 
a modern utilitarian, this subject may ap- | tights or knee-breeches; and a very fat, 
pear of very little or no importance, yet, |diminutive person, should eschew high 
to those who wisely seek an addition to stocks and frock-coats. Women of dark 
their happiness by gleaning pleasure from |complexions never look well in white 
everything around them, and making even | dresses, and those of fair delicate skin ap- 
the most trifling objects subservient to that | pear to more advantage in black. Thus, 
end,a few remarks upon dress may. not ‘trivial as the subject may seem, if there 
prove utterly uninteresting. be any object in dress beyond that of mere 
We are no great admirers of mere fash- | comfort and decency, it affords great scope 
ion, nor do we indeed think it worthy of | for the display of taste and judgment in the 
further observance than such as will save | suitableness of the apparel to the person 
us from the imputation of singularity. and circumstances of the wearer. Any 
Fashion in dress has seldom anything to | peculiarity in apparel that attracts atten- 
do’ with good taste; itis generally founded | tion merely on account of its gaudiness or 
upon some preposterous idea, which cir- otherwise, is essentially vulgar, and may 
cumstance or mere fancy—perhaps even | be considered as an outward and visible 
a vulgar desire of attracting attention— |sign of an inward and spiritual defect. 
has given birth to. «It was the fancy of | Thus, we think, glaring colors in dress 
Queen Elizabeth to wear enormous ruffs |show bad taste—the desire of attracting 
round her neck, and in the times of our | attention—and a variety of colors is equal- 
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‘taste, aud avoid being mistaken for one of 


ly to be censured. There should be a uni- 
formity and completeness (if we may use 
the word,) producing an agreeable harmo- 


ny in the mind of the spectator; and if, 
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the vulgar.—Foreign Magazine. 
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contrast be at all allowed, it should not be 


in sO many ways as to perplex the eye. 


Variety of colors in dress, however chaste | 


each color.may be, is therefore in bad 
taste and betrays, we think, a want of re- 
finement. A blue coat, yellow waistcoat 
and brown inexpressibles, are just the sort 
of display we here allude to, nor do we 
ever behold any person wearing them but 
we feel ourselves.as fully capable of form- 
ing a correct judgment on the nature of 
his taste—and, to a certain extent, of his 
mind—as if we had been personally inti- 
mate with him for the whole of his life. 
Colors in male apparel—except such as 


should always be avoided; green is de- 
cidedly a lively color—never looks well 
except in a sporting dress, and then only 
because it harmonizes with the pervading 
colors of rural scenery. Females general- 
ly look best in light-colored dresses—deep 
rich crimson, for instance—principally on 
account of the contrast with their com- 


plexions and the light and shade always| 


exhibiting in folds of drapery. Men’s 
dresses in the country—with the exception 
of frock-coats—are always inelegant and 
niggardly; for which reason it is, perhaps, 
that nothing suits us better than black. 
Everything in the shape of mere finery 
and ernament is only allowable to females, 
and should be scrupulously avoided by the 
other sex, as out of character, and betoken- 
ing a sort of mental weakness which de- 
lights in gewgaws and childish trifles. 
Shirt-studs and brooches, even though 


ways seem to us foppish and effeminate in 
the extreme, and rings—except mourning 
rings, or those formed of the hair either 
of a friend or mistress—are mere emblems 
of vanity in the wearer. 

Let all who are ambitious of making 
themselves agreeable in their personal ap- 
pearance be careful to have their apparel 


PIETY IN WOMEN. 


BY MRS. -PAMILLA W. BALL. 


| Irisa matter of proud congratulation 


among women, that whatever extraordina- 
ry talents have been bestowed or pre- 
‘eminent powers developed im their sex, 
piety has ever been their concomit- 
ants. There is a native purity, a devoted 
tenderness in the heart of woman, which 
naturally leads her to christianity. On 
no.other altar can she pour out all the 
pure aspirations of her nature. But the 


‘moment woman becomes depraved, that 
claret, dark blue, or a rich deep brown— 


hour in which ‘she ceases to be virtuous, 


she shrinks with nervous terror from the 
/convictions of conscience, and listens to 


the bewildering voice of infidelity, in the 
vain hope of stifling the self-reproach 
which haunts her solitude. Then, and 
then only, if she has talents, they become 
perverted, and to “ make the wrong appear 
the better reason” becomes the aim of all 
her efforts. Woe to the light-headed or 
conscience-stricken youth who listens to 
her sophistry and comes under the influ- 
ence of her blandishments. The love of 
praise is a deep strong passion of our na- 


‘tures, and is productive of much good to 


society; but with her the very springs of 
her mind have been poisoned, and the 
fountain it sends forth is as deleterious as 
sparkling. She keenly feels the hight 
from which she has fallen, and strives to 


\seek in the flatteries of infidels a salve to 
heal the cureless wound. 
composed of the most costly diamonds, al- | 


Her object is to 
create admiration, now that she can no 
longer inspire love; and she turns from 
‘her own. sex and assumes the masculine 
coarseness of infidel philosophy, for the 
pure, meek and holy religion of the gos- 
|pel. Thus she stands forth to the world 
‘an isolated object of contempt and pity, 
‘and cut off from all the sympathies of so- 
‘ciety, becomes a wandering meteor, des- 


fit well; show a moderate observance of | tined finally to sink in the gulf of infamy. 


the prevailing fashion, but at the same | 


time varying it slightly, so as to suit the 
ume of form and bodily figure. 

t each part-of the dress be, as artists 
say, in keeping with the rest, and let all 
attempts at display be utterly discarded— 
so will they show both good sense and 


But how bright the reverse of this pic- 
‘ture! Look back upon the historic page 
and see woman proudly fulfilling her des- 
‘tiny. See Helena, the pious mother of 
Constantine, laying the foundation of a 
‘christian empire. . Look at a British King 
christianizing and humanizing his subjects 
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under the influence of a pious Queen. And THE SERFS OF RUSSIA. 
in more modern times, see the Augustan 

Queen of England, with the firmness of| ‘Te following extract from Mr. Ste- 
manhood, clearing away the superstitions | phens’s “Incidents of Travel in Greece, 
with which time and weakness had ob-|Turkey, Russia, and Poland,” describes 
scured the light of religion, and at once | the condition of the serfs of Russia. These 
reviving learning and christianity. But |are represented to be not less degraded 


I need not go back. Look at Mary the 
mother of Washington, ‘a devout woman,’ 
and the preceptor of him who stands in 
bold relief on the record of time, above a 
host of heroes and conqucrors, the boasted | 
worshippers of an abstract virtue, but in | 
reality the practical murderers of their | 
species. He was as virtuous as he was 
great, and his pious mother taught him the 
true philosophy of greatness. I should 
transcend the limits of an essay, were I to 
point to the array of talented women who, 
in our own land, as well as in Great Britain, 
adorn the ranks of piety and literature. 
And why should man who leans with 
such confiding trust upon woman’s truth 
and fidelity, upon woman’s holy tender- | 
ness and purity, for all that sooths and | 
consoles and makes home happy—why 
should man seek to substitute in her heart 
for its innate elevation, the bewildering 
glare of unbelief? Is woman unhappy in | 
her domestic relations? what allays the | 
bitterness of discord? what like Religion, | 
robs the reproach of its sting and substi- 
tutes the heart-touching prayer for the 
cold taunt? Is her husband a wanderer 


from the domestic hearth? what hinders | 


her from a wish for retaliation, and what 
recalls him so soon as the settled convic- | 
tion of his wife’s virtue, guarded and sus- | 
tained by her unwavering faith in another | 
and more blessed state of existence where 
the wicked cease from troubling? O!) 


sweep not from around the female heart | 


the barriers which religion has reared by | 
a cold deluge of infidel sophisms. Deny 
a part and you shake faith in the whole. 
Let her still shun vice, and hell, and still | 
aspire after virtue and heaven. Teach 
her not to seek the contaminating influ- 
ence of vice in this world, by inculcating 
the uuion of vice and virtue in heaven. 
Her Bible teaches that the ornament of a 

meek and quiet spirit is the distinguishing 
trait of a christian, and what man will dis- 
place it for the glittering bubble of licen- 
tious infidelity! 


pe 


THE active men in the state are true 
samples of the mass. 


| than the slaves in our Southern States in 
intellect, character, and personal bearing. 
The marks of physical and personal de- 
| gradation were so glaring, the author says 
he was compelled to abandon certain theo- 
ries, So common with his countrymen, in 
regard to the intrinsic superiority of the 
white race over all others. 

“The serfs of Russia differ from slaves 
with us in the important particular, that 
| they belong to the soil, and cannot be sold 
jamcert with the estate; they may change 

master, but they cannot be torn from their 
connections or their birth-place. One- 

sixth of the whole peasantry of Russia, 
| amounting to six or seven millions, belong 
to the crown, and inhabit the imperial de- 
|mesne, and pay an annual tax. In parti- 
cular districts many have been enfranchis- 
ed, and become burghers and merchants; 
|and the liberal and enlightened policy of 
the present emperor is diffusing a more 
general system of melioration among these 
subjects of his vast empire. The rest of 
the serfs belong to the nobles, and are the 
|absolute property, and subject to the abso- 
lute control of their masters, as much as 
the cattle on their estates. Some of the 
| Seigneurs possess from seventy to a hun- 
jared thousand; and their wealth depends 
upon the skill and management with which 
| the labor of these serfs is employed. Some- 
times the seigneur sends the most intelli- 
‘gent to Petersburg or Moscow, to learn 
some handicraft, and then employs them 
|on his own estate, hires them out, or al- 
lows them to exercise their trade on their 
own account, on payment ofan annual sum. 
And sometimes, too, he gives the serf a 
passport, under which he is protected all 
over Russia; settles in a city, and engag- 
es in trade, and very often accumulates 
enough to ransom himself and his family. 
Indeed, there are many instances ofa serf’s 
acquiring a large property, and even ris- 
ing to eminence; but he is always subject 
to the control of his master. And | saw, at 
Moscow. an old mongik, who had acquired 
avery large fortune, but was still a slave. 
His master’s price for his freedom had ad- 
vanced with his growing wealth; and the 
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or serf, unable to bring himself to part 
with his hard earnings, was then rollingin 
wealth, with a collar round his neck; strug- 
gling with the inborn spirit of freedom, 
and hesitating whether to die a beggar or 
a slave. 

“The Russian serf is obliged to work 
for his master but three days in the week; 
the other three he may work for himself, 
on a portion of land assigned to him by 
law on his master’s estate. He is never 
obliged to work on Sunday, and every 
saint’s day or féte day of the church is a 
holiday. ‘This might be supposed to give 
him an opportunity of elevating his char- 
acter and condition; but, wanting the spi- 
rit of a free agent, and feeling himself the 
absolute property of another, he labors 
grudgingly for his master, and for himself 
barely enough to supply the rudest neces- 
saries of life, and pay his tax to the seign- 
eur. A few rise above their condition, but 
millions labor like beasts of burden, con- 
tent with bread to putin their mouths, and 
never even thinking of freedom. A Rus- 
sian nobleman told me that he believed, if 
the serfs were all free, he could cultivate 
his estate to better advantage by hired la- 
bor; and | have no doubt a dozen Connec- 
ticut men would cultivate more ground 
than a hundred Russian serfs, allowing 
their usual non-working days and holy- 
days. They have no interest in the soil, 
and the desolate and uncultivated wastes 
of Russia show the truth of the judicious 
reflection of Catharine II, that ‘agricul- 
ture can never flourish in that nation 
where the husbandman possesses no pro- 
perty.’ 

“It is from this great body of peasantry 
that Russia recruits her immense standing 
army, or in case of invasion, raises, in a 
moment, a vast body of soldiers. Every 
person in Russia entitled to hold land, is 
known to the government, as well as the 
number of peasants on his estate; and, up- 
on receiving notice of an imperial order to 
that effect, the numbers required by the 
levy are marched forthwith from every 
portion of the empire to the places of ren- 
dezvous appointed.” 


el 


Ir 1s in the relaxation of security, it is in 
the expansion of prosperity, it is in the 
hour of dilation of the heart, and of its sof- 
tening into festivity and pleasure, that the 
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real character of men is discerned.— Burke. | 


‘ments into one great whole. 


‘worlds! 
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THOUGHTS AND IMAGES. 


We look, with wonder, at the spectacle 


|which astronomy presents to us, of thou- 


sands of worlds and systems of worlds, 
weaving together their harmonious move- 
But the view 
of the hearts of men, furnished by history, 
considered as a combination of biographies, 
is immeasurably more awful and pathetic. 


| Every water-drop of the millions in that 


dusky stream is a living heart, a world of 
How vast and strange, and sad 
and living a thing, he only knows at all, 
who has gained knowledge by labor, ex- 
perience, and suffering; and he knows it 


/not perfectly. 


The fundamental affirmation of all rea- 
sonable, and, therefore, of all right, reli- 
ligion, the highest truths revealed to man, 
is this: that the infinite, eternal, and ab- 
solute Being wills all good, and only- good; 
and that by good is meant, not merely 
whatever we dare to fancy that he might 
choose to will, but that which suits the 
wants, and completes, in the fullest form, 
the existence of all other beings. Every 
doctrine opposed to this is superstitous fa- 
naticism or blasphemous scoffing. 

How overpowering are the mingled mur- 
mur, clang, tramp, and rattle of a body of 
troops, with all their footsteps, horses, 
arms, artillery, and varied voices! How 
insignificant, compared with this uproar, 
the speech of a single mouth! Yet the 
whisper of one mouth sets in motion, and 
drives on to death and devastation twenty 
such bodies, comprising, perhaps, a hun- 
dred thousand human lives. 

There are minds, or seem to be such, 
which we can only compare to a noble ca- 
thedral of vast size, beautiful proportions, 
and covered with graceful ornaments. No- 
thing that art can supply to devotion ap- 
pears wanting, till we approach the great 
door and try to enter, when we find the 
seeming building only a solid rock out- 
wardly carved into that appearance. 

How many ought to feel, enjoy, and un- 
derstand poetry, who are quite insensible 
to it! How many ought not to attempt to 
create it, who waste themselves in the fruit- 
less enterprise! It must be a sickly fly 
that has no palate for honey. It must bea 
conceited one that tries to make it. 

They who deride the name of God are 
the most unhappy of men, except those who 
make a trade of honoring Him. And how 
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many of the self-styled, world-applauded | 
holy are mere trafficers in the temple, set- 
ting so much present self-denial against so | 
much future enjoyment! | 

That men would be better than they are, 
if they alwayschose good instead of evil, is 
evident. But that they would be better, | 
or, indeed, could have a rational existence, 
if they had not the power of choosing evil 
instead of good, is the most foolish and pre- 
sumptuous of fancies. 

Voltaire thought he was looking through | 
a handsome French window at God and the | 
universe, and painting pictures of them; | 
while, in truth, the glass was a mirror, | 
and he saw and copied only his own scof- | 
fing face. 

Many have the talents which would | 
make them poets, if they had the genius. | 
A few have the genius, yet want the | 
lent. 

No man isso born a poet, but that he needs | 
to be regenerated into a poetic artist. 

Speech is a pump by which we raise and | 
pour out the water from the great lake of | 
Thought—whither it flows back again. 


} 
oe | 
TO MARY. 


BY GEORGE D. PRENTICE. 


Ir is my love’s last lay!—and soon 
Its echoes will have died, 
And thou wilt list its low, wild tones 
No more—pale victim-bride !— 
I would not, lovely one, that thou 
Shouldst wrong the heart that deems thee now 
Its glory and its pride !— 
I would not thou shouldst dim with tears, 
The vision of its better years. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
And yetI love thee. Memory’s voice, | 
Comes o’er me, like the tone | 
Of blossoms, wien their dewy leaves 
Tn autumn’s night winds moan ; | 
I love thee still—that look of thine 
Deep in my spirit has its shrine, | 
And beautiful and lone— 
And there it grows—that holy form— 
The rainbow of life’s evening storm. | 
j 


And. dear one, when I gaze on thee, 
So pallid, sweet and frail, 
And muse upon thy cheek, I well 
Can read its mournful tale ;— 
I know the dews of memory oft 
Are falling, beautiful and soft, 
Upon love’s blossom pale— 
I know that tears, thou fain wouldst hide, 
Are on thy lids—sweet victim bride. 












a 





[ too have wept. Yon moon’s pale light 
Has round my pillow strayed, 

While 1 was mourning o’er the dreams 
That blossom’d but to fade !— 

The memory of each holy eve, 

To which our burning spirits cleave, 
Seems like some star’s sweet shade, 

That once shone bright and pure on high 

But now has parted from the sky. 


Immortal visions of my heart !-— 

Again, again, farewell !— 
I will not listen to the tones 

That, in wild music, swell 
From the dim Past. Those tones now fade, 
And leave me nothing but the shade, 

The cypress, and the knell ! 
Adieu—adieu—my task is done— 
And now—God bless thee, gentle one. 


—p—— 


MAN. 


Tue human mind—that lofty thing! 
The palace and the throne, 

Where reason sits, a sceptred king, 
And breathes his judgment tone. 

Oh! who with silent step shall trace 

The borders of that haunted place, 
Nor in his weakness, own 

That mystery and marve! bind, 

That lofty thing—the human mind. 


The human heart--that restless thing ! 
The tempter and the tried ; 

The joyous, yet the suffering— 
The source of pain and pride! 

The gorgeous thronged—the desolate, 

The seat of love, the lair of hate— 
Self-stung, self-deified ! 

Yet do we bless thee as thou art, 

Thou restless thing~-the human heart! 


The human soul—that startling thing! 
Mysterious and sublime! 

The angel sleeping on the wing 
Worn by the scoffs of time— 

The beautiful, the veiled, the bound, 

The earth-enslaved, the glory-crowned, 
The stricken inits prime! 

From heaven, in tears, to earth it stole, 

That startling thing—the human soul ! 


Andthisis man! Oh! ask of him, 
The gifted and forgiven— 

While o’er his vision, drear and dim, 
The wrecks of time are driven ; 

If pride or passion, in their power, 

Can chain the time or charm the hour, 
Or stand in place of heaven? 

He bends the brow, he bows the knee, 

«Creator Father! none but thee!” 
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| answer his purpose. 
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We cut the fellow 


forthwith, for he had most shamefully mal- 


BY THOMAS H. SHREVE. 


'engaged in 
‘eastward, as accident maker, and he daily 


THERE are very few persons who can 
write good letters. It has been observed 
by some one, that ifa person will take the 
trouble to inspect the epistolary specimens 
of great men, he will be astonished at their | 
general want of success. Swift, Gray, 
Cowper, and Byron, wrote excellent let- 
ters. Pope was particularly scrupulous 
about his epistles; and when he wrote, he 
did it with the expectation that the eve of 
the public was to scrutinize them: however, 
his letters are admitted by critics to be 
models of that species of composition. A 
man may be able to write a first rate es- 
say for the public,and at the same time he 
may bea very heavy correspondent to his 
friends. A good letter, like a good dinner, 
must be made up of a palateable variety, 
and well seasoned. Essay writing will not 
answer fora letter; it is too abominably 
prasaic- ‘Tenderness and sentimentality 
belongs exclusively to those happy per- 
sons who are up tothe ears inlove. ‘The 
character ef the person written to must be 
always kept in the eye; and we should not 
write above or below their capacity. Stiff- 
ness is horrible, and dignity should not be 
sought after; but if it come naturally, it 
should not be thurst aside. 

We had the happiness once, of having 
a correspondent, who was a very witty fel- 
low.. We treasured his letters, and never 
thought committing such a sacrilege as | 
consigningthem to speedy martyrdom on 
the back-log. His first epistle convinced 
us that he was altogether a marvellous 
man. He hadan immense deal of incident 
in every letter;and, as we were his friend, 
we sympathised very closely with him. 
He was a Jucky man; he would run immi- 
nent danger of breaking his neck witha 
fiery charger, or, what was quite as bad, 
run great risk of breaking his heart with 
some seraphic lady, during the intervals | 
of his letters. He would narrate his for- 
tunes most pathetically to us, and we would | 
congratulate him on his escape, in the 
genuine cant of dear friends. At length 
we found him out, and our vanity was most 
shockingly humiliated, when we discover- 
ed the truth, that, like all other ingenious 
writers of fiction, he had a way of setting 
at his table, and running just as many per- 
ils by field and flood as he thought would ' 


treated our credulity. 


He is at present 
a newspaper establishment 


astonishes his readers by detailing to them 
the misfortunes which befal honest per- 
sons thereabouts. 

There should be no fiction in a letter, 


as the person written to belives every word 


which is said; and it is very wrong to im- 
pose upon their kind sympathies. If inci- 
dents must be had, you had much better 
have recourse to the method pursued by 
your grandmother, who used to tell of eve- 
ry remarkable circumstance which had 
occurred, time out of mind and recently, 
about the neighborhood. ‘The generality 
of letters are much better than newspa- 
pers,—inasmuch as they contain all the in- 
teresting minutiz of the cases tlierein re- 
corded, which newspapers do not. We 
have great reverence for one of those old- 


fashioned letters on foolscap, which is g 
| kind of history of the sayings and doings 
of all the good folks in and about the vi- 


cinity of the writer. The contents prove, 
too, that your friend has devoted a great 
length of time to your gratification, and 
thereby offers the best possible evidence of 
the existence of feelings of pure regard for 
you. But one of these easily written af- 
fairs, in which the writer forgets every 
body and thing but himself, we are particu- 
larly careful to read with avidity, and then 
place upon the altar of our fire-place as a 
smoke-offering, while we solemnly pro- 
nounce a benediction on the head of our 


dearly beloved correspondent. 


—<—— 
NATHAN HALE, 


‘Fane, ere he saw the star of his country rise; 
pouring out his blood like water, before he knew whether 
it would fertilize a land of freedom or of bondage; where- 
soever among men a heart shall be- found, that beats to 
the transports of patriotism and liberty, its aspirations 
shall be to claim kindred with thy spirit.—_Wensrer. 


THERE is a mournful pleasure in turnin 
aside from the active duties of life—in for- 
getting its busy hum and bustle—to con- 
template the lives of those who, having 
acted the parts assigned them usefully and 
honorably to themselves and their native 
land, have passed to the ‘undiscovered 
country.’ 

In examples worthy ever to be imitated 
and extolled, no land surpasses that of our 
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birth. w ithout étbkinn: sae’ in foreign| 
climes, or reviewing foreign history, for 
fit subjects of eulogy, we need only revert | 
toa period d: stinguished in our own, to 
find some of the “noblest monuments of | 
bravery, heroism, and virtue. ‘The pages 
of Grecian or Roman history furnish us 
with no brighter examples of pure and 
elevated patriotism, of disinterested ambi- 
tion, of devoted attachment to country and 
her best interests, than is to be found in 
that hour which ‘tried men’s souls’—the 
revolution of °76. 

Upward of fifty years have now etapa) 
since the American army, in the person of| 
Natuan Ha ce, lost one of its fairest flow-| 
ers. For more than half a century, he} 
has lain in his cold grave, neglected and 
forgotten; and while the names of many 
who have only served their country, have 
been trumpeted by the breath of Fame | 
throughout the world, the name of him 
who died in its defence, has. been suffered | 
to fade away from the memories of his 
countrymen. 

Born on the eve of that awful tempest 
which shook the old world to its very cen- 
tre, he arrived at manhood just as its gath- 
ing clouds began to concentrate in their| 
wrath. It was at this-period in our coun-| 
try’s history, that he closed his academic | 
career; and, having graduated at a sister | 
institution, it is from this hour we may) 
date both his public and military career. | 

Endowed with a mind of no common| 
mould, he had gathered from the paths of | 
science her richest and sweetest flowers. | 
Possessed of genius rarely bestowed, and 
rightly guided and directed by worenel: 
taste and ardor in scientific attainment, he 
became distinguished asa scholar. Be- 
loved by all who knew him, for those traits 
which never fail to excite esteem and af- 
fection, he was equally distinguished for | 
the correctness of his morals, the inno-| 
cence of his habits, and the purity of his 
principles. 

In his manners, pleasing; in his dispo- 
sition, mild and ingenuous; in his under-) 
standing, vigorous and powerful, he bade| 
fair to arrive at an eminence which few 
of a similar age could hope to attain. Thus 
favored of heaven in the morning of life, | 
no one ever commenced to tread its check-_| 
ered path with brighter prospects. As-| 
sisted and encouraged in his career by the} 
best wishes and heari-felt prayers of his 
associates and friends, he went forth to the | 
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fulfilment of his high daitions Alas! how 
little did he imagine that ‘Disappointment 
had marked him for her-own!? 

The period had now arrived, when the 
secret fires, long struggling in the breasts 


of our fathers, burst from their confine- 


ment. The friends of liberty had begun 
to rally in her defence, and the slumber- 
ing spirits of her sons were aroused: 
‘Then said the mother to her son, 
And pointed to his shield, 


Come with it, when the battle’s done, 
Or on it, from the field!’ 


The daring spirits of the land had as- 
sembled, and their cry was heard rising 
high above the cannon’s roar: ‘Our coun- 
iry jirst—our country ee country al- 
ways!’ The voice of Nathan Hale was 
heard in that cry. He had seen his coun- 
try’s danger, and he was among the first 
to enlist in her defense. The flowery 
paths of science, intellectual honor, and 
advancement—self-interest, present hap- 
piness, and the endearments of home— 
were all forgotten, and merged in one 
feeling—love of country. 

Having obtained a commission in the 
army, he commenced the active duties of 
a soldier, with the same vigor and activity 
which marked his character when engaged 
in the fields of literature. Prompt in every 
duty, his influence here was extensive as 
it had been in private life. 

Passing over intervening events, we 
now arrive at one of the most critical 
epochs into which the American army had 
ever fallen; and it was during this period, 
that the fate of Hale was sealed. The 
battle ef Long Island had been fought; 
and for a little time the guardian spirit of 
freedom seemed to have withdrawn its 
protecting hand. But it was only mo- 
mentary. Under the guidance of the ‘ Fa- 
ther of his Country,’ the army was led to 
a place of safety. To the prudence of 
Washington, under Gop, are the people of 
America indebted for the rescue of their 
army at this hour of its peril. Having 
retreated to New-York, it became a matter 
of moment to the commander-in-chief to 
ascertain the situation of the British forces; 
their strength, and their future move- 
ments. It were needless to specify the 
plan which was adopted to gain the in- 
formation desired. It is already familiar 
to the reader. The desire of Washington 
being stated to his assembled officers, they 
retired to their meditations. Who among 
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them was willing to undertake a service so | 
fraught with danger? 

Among these officers, was Nathan Hale. 
After mature deliberation, impelled by a 
sense of duty, he resolved to undertake the 
task. Though urged by the pleadings ofa 
friend, not to undertake a service so haz- 
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As a dying request, he asks that a Bible 
may be furnished him. With a fiendish 
‘malice, this last dying. prayer is refused; 
and his letters, which he desires may be 
conveyed to his mother and his friends, 
aredestroyed. His last sad farewell they 
never will receive! Still firm amid all this 













ardous, his mind still remained fixed and | 


steadfast; and no motive, however power- 
ful, could induce him to neglect an oppor- 
tunity to be useful to his country. Being 


cruelty, he utters no complaint; but as his 
‘eyes are turned for the last time toward 
‘the home of his birth, while a beam of pa- 
| triotic fire kindles up his countenance, he 











told that his success was extremely doubt- | exclaims: “J only lament that 1 have but one 
ful, and his danger imminent, he replied, | life to lose for my country;” and he dies, a 
that, “conscious of all this, as he was, he ‘martyr in the cause of liberty. 
could not consent to withhold his services.” | Such was the fate of Hate. Though no 
Accordingly, he passed over to the enemy, | marble column rears its head, to tell that 
and succeeded in obtaining the desired in- | he died for the republic, yet on the hearts 
formation. of his countrymen his name is engraved, 
What must have been his feelings, now | in living characters. Let his memory be 
that he had performed his duty to his|cherished. Let it be transmitted to the 
country? What emotions must have filled latest posterity. And long after the frailer 
his bosom, at the thought of returning to | monuments of marble and brass shall have 
his great commander, the immortal Wash- |crumbled into dust, his story shall sur- 
ington, laden with the fruits of his daring | vive-—Knickerbocker. 
enterprise? Indeed no reward was ex- | 
pected, none was offered, to him who should | 
undertake this task. No bribe of promo- 
tion, no glorious prize, was held out in case | 
of success; but all that could be gained, at | or meRRY THE MINER: A CHAPTER FROM PETER THE 
most, was the approving smile of the Pater | PILGRIM.* 
Patriz, and the thanks of his countrymen! | 


. . . a PART SECOND. 
Such noble disinterestedness, such patri- | 


otic devotion, can only be found in the| By and by Merry thé Miner had passed 
hearts of those who, like him, could ap- through the fearful battle-field, glad to es- 
preciate the blessing of freedom. |cape its shocking spectacles. He then en- 

But while such happy thoughts were |tered a passage, looking like the broad 
passing in his mind; while his heart beat | street of a half ruined city, with houses on 
high with the expectation of a speedy re- | either side, some overthrown, some sheet- 
turn to his fellow soldiers, and his friends; | eq oyer with spar, but all wild, and an- 
a sudden cloud dimmed the bright vision. | tique, and strange looking, like the buried 
Arrested by the hand of the enemy, he was | structures of Herculaneum, or still more 
already beyond the reach of mercy. His | the ancient subterranean cities of the East. 


I 


THE LEGEND 


























object discovered, he frankly confessed it. 
The die was.cast. He was tried and con- 
victed; and now he stands upon the scaf- 
fold. Let us pause, and for a moment con- 
template the awful scene which is so soon 
to close. Calm, collected, firm—no servile 


fear of death is marked upon his brow. | 


Conscious of no guilt, how dignified his de- 
portment!—how undaunted his courage! 
As he looks around upon the assembled 
multitude, who are gathered together to 
behold his departure from the world, and 
sees before him none but his enemies, he 
neither hesitates nor falters; but with an 
undaunted look, resolved to die. for his 
country, he yields to the sacrifice. 


| Here the first sight that struck Merry’s 
eyes, was a knot of ferocious looking men, 
sitting around a slab of stone, gambling; 
at least, so they appeared to lever, to 
whom the avaricious exultation of one, 
who held aloft what seemed a bag of coin 
just won; the desparing looks of a second, 
who clasped his hands in the frenzy of 
conscious ruin; the scowl of a third, who 
seemed also a loser; with the villany of 
a fourth, who, while appearing to sympa- 
thize on one side of his face with the win- 
ner, on the other with the losers, was sly- 
‘ly abstracting a second bag of money from 


— 





| For Part First, see page 127, present number. 
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the table; were proofs of the nature of | ** How strange and pitiable,” quoth Mer- 
their employment not to be mistaken. |ry the Miner, “that men should cheat 

Merry saw and felt the moral of the | for money—grind, fleece, cozen, rob—nay, 
scene. He was struck with the brutal tri-| robeven the poor!” With these words, 
umph of the winner, whose happiness was; he knocked from the shopman’s girdle, 
the misery of at least one other; with the | where it hung suspended, a purse of gold, 


. } . . 
humiliating grief of that other; with the) the only valuable in the booth, which, as 


frowning ferocity of the third man, who| Merry could discover, the petrified flood 
looked as if thirsting for the blood of the | had not swallowed up. 
victor; above all, the base roguery of the | The next sight struck him with horror. 
fourth, who made no difficulty of stealing | [t was a footpad rifling the body of a man 
the treasure he could not otherwise hope| whom he had just murdered, by beating 
to master. out his brains with a club. 

Merry the Miner saw and felt all this;) “How vile,” quoth Merry the Miner, 
and could, had any one been by, have mor-| “ must be that love of gold which drives 
alized very prettily on the debasing ef-| men to rob and murder!” 








































fects of avarice. But while he saw and 
felt, and was able to moralize, the very 
passion he saw thus variously personified, 


stole into his bosom; and he longed to pos- | 


sess the bags of coin, so temptingly dis- 
played. He forgot that he was among the 
dead of a doomed world, and was again a 
gold-hunter. 
the winner’s hand; but bag and hand were 
alike marble. He drew his hammer, and 
with a blow shattered the arm of the gam- 
bler; and down it dropped, with dismal 
clanging, on the stone floor. Another blow 
crushed the hand and bag to picces, and 
Merry’s hopes were gratified. Out rolled 
upon the floor, a nest of antique golden 
coins, which Merry, after admiring a mo- 
ment, clapped into his sack, among his 
other treasures. He then attacked the 
second bag, and after a deal of hammering, 
for it was fast cemented to the stone table, 
succeeded in breaking it also, and seizing 
its precious contents. 

Merry proceeded onward, swelling with 
hope and joy. He had forgotten his won- 
der and curiosity about the ancient world, 
and its strange discovery; his thoughts 
were now, not of the sins and destruction 
of its people, but of their wealth, of which 
he deemed himself the heir apparent. 

His next step brought him to a booth or 


shop, where stood—was it a money-chang-. 


er, or an old-clothesman and pawn-broker? 


Merry could not tell, for the booth was| 
half filled up with petrifaction, which en- | 
cased the old man up tothe middle, and | 


held also a customer, a poor old tattered 


woman, glued to his shopboard; but it was. 


quite evident the hoary sinner was cheat- 
ing her—selling her the ragged mantle he 
held in his hand for twenty times its value, 
or buying it, if a buyer, at as great a profit. 


He snatched at the bag in 


Thus venting 
his indignation, he smote from the robber’s 
fist the fruits of his double crime, and 
transferred them to his own pocket. 

A few more steps, and Merry found him- 
_self in a market, or other public place, 
_ where, among a multitude of people chaf- 
fering after pennies, with as much eager- 
ness as if salvation were in them, sat 
judges upon tribunals, dealing out justice, 
| and some of them, as Merry thought, deal- 
| ing it out ata very good price. Certain- 
'ly, he saw one very patriarchal looking 
old gentleman, fulminating the terrors of 
| the law, with one hand.outstretched against 

an unhappy complainant, whilst the other, 
extended behind him, was receiving a 
douceur, dropped into it by the richer de- 
fendant. Atanother tribunal stood a man, 
,evidently a bankrupt, dragged by clamor- 
| ous creditors before the tribunal, yet es- 
caping their demands by an oath of desti- 
tution, which he confirmed by raising his 
hands to heaven, thereby disclosing a well 
crammed purse concealed under his man- 
tle. 

“ And men will even commit perjury for 
| money!” thought Merry, who, as he help- 
ed himself to the wages of corruption and 
| perjury, began to feel somewhat uneasy at 
these exemplifications of the effects of the 
love of gold upon human nature. He turn- 
ed to the market house, and there beheld 
a father selling his children into slavery, 
_a mother bartering away her daughter for 
a price. In short, he saw enough to con- 
vince him that man’s god was gold; and 
that of all gods it demanded the richest 


sacrifices of its votary—the sacrifice of 

his head and heart, of his honor, virtue, 

_happiness—nay, of his soul itself. 

’ natal : 6 
Merry’s uneasiness increased. “ Tru- 

_ ly,” quoth he, “if men will do these things 
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for gold, it must be a cursed thing. How 


found himself in a prison filled with felons, 
know I that it will not enchant me also into expiating in chains crimes which, for aught 
villany?” He began to ask himself wheth- he knew, the lust of pelf had driven them 
er he had never defrauded, robbed, mur- to commit. Another time, he got into a 
dered, borne false witness, or done other madhouse, where, among other bedlamites 
evil for lucre’s sake. It was a great sat- raving in stone, was doubtless the usual 
isfaction to him, to be assured he had not, | proportion of cases, where the loss of gold, 
and to believe he never could. Neverthe- or the fear of loosing it, had converted the 
less, he could not divest himself of a de- | children of God into gibbering monkeys. 

gree of consternation that fastened upon| Again, he found himself in a madhouse 
his spirit, while yielding himself to a pas- | of another kind, or rather madhouse and 
sion whose debasing effects upon others | prison in one; a hall of legislation, where 
he saw pictured around him, in acts of | fools were destroying a nation, and knaves 
meanness and iniquity of every grade and pilfering it, and both parties quarreling 
dye. upon the question which best deserved the 

He could not divest himself of his fear; name of patriots. 

but neither could he divest himself of his 
covetousness; and he accordingly went on 
his way, exploring the buried city, and 


Merry’s next visit was into a mansion 
of greater importance than any yet en- 


tered. It wasa royal palace, the courtof a 
ravishing the treasures of the dead, of pre-Adamitic sovereign; where, among the 


which, having prodigious success, he soon | ruins of his world, his kingdom, his house, 
collected more than he could carry, or his sat the piece of hardened clay, that had 
sack contain; so that he was obliged to held itself superior to other clay, which it 
empty it twice or thrice on the path, leav- had worried and agonized, trampled, rack- 
ing shining heaps, which he designed re- ed, and decapitated, according to his sub- 
moving afterwards at his leisure. lime will and pleasure, and been allowed 
His success was the greater, for his hav- | to do so by the other clay, the millions of 
ing, after a time, hit upon a new branch | pieces that owned its rule, because, of all, 
of exploration. He had often looked with there was not one shrewd enough to con- 
a curious eye upon the buildings that ceive the superior convenience of freedom, 
bounded the street on either side, huge, or having conceived it, who was not will- 
strange structures, here lying in ruins, ing to sell his thought, and his liberty, for 
there still standing, but almost lost under |a piece of money. Here sat the monarch, 
thick shrouds of spar. It struck him that | surrounded by his court; his generals, who 
if he could by any means make his way | ravaged foreign countries to increase his 
into.the interior of these houses, he might | grandeur—his ministers, who plied the 
light upon treasures of much more value | besom at home for a similar purpose. 
than all the purses that he could hope to | Here were his buffoons and parasites, the 
filch from the corses in the street. Nor | soft slaves of his pleasure, and the instru- 
was he disappointed; for having at last | ments of his wrath; his sellers and buyers 
found houses with penetrable doors, he en- | of office; his corruption-mongers, and their 
tered them, looking with awe upon their customers; his keepers of conscience with- 
stony inhabitants, some feasting, or seem- | out conscience, his sages without wisdom, 
ing to feast, at rich tables—some sleeping | his saints without religion, his friends with 
the sleep of death, in couches of marble; | out love, his servants without faith, prosti- 
and with a delight that soon banished his tuted geniuses, bought patriots, rogues, 
awe, upon the rich golden vessels and or- slaves—-a mighty herd of servility and 
naments, the treasures of the banqueting corruption. Ay, here they all stood, glo- 
room, for which there was no longer an rious in the pomp of golden trappings, 
owner. which the incrusting waters had not yet 
Such visits into different houses, enabled | hidden from the eye. 

him rapidly to increase the number of; Merry the Miner was too great a demo- 
piles, by which he marked his way along crat to be daunted at the sight of a king and 
the street, though, in his progress, he court. In truth, he saw nothing so impres- 
sometimes stepped into mansions, where | sive and interesting in king or courtier, as 
nothing was gained but wisdom. Once he the golden ornaments on their persons. 
entered a huge building, in which he an- | Thus it must be with the glorious, when the 
ticipated an unusual store of treasure; but | unsophisticated make their acquaintance in 
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the grave. The tomb-rat loves your great 
man, only for his tenderer flesh; and the 
Arab of the Egyptain catacombs, sees no- 
thing. in a mummied Pharaoh, but an in- 
flammable back-log for his kitchen fire. 
Merry lighted a new pine knot, and 
then, with eyes that gloated in joy, over 
the sepulchral yet gorgeous assemblage, 
fell to work in his vocation of plunder. 
He yielded royalty so much respectful ob- 
servance as to commence operations on 
the monarch’s person, knocking from his 
anointed head the golden crown that none 
remained to honor or envy, and from his 
jewelled hand the scepter that was no 
longer the talisman of authority. To 
these the insatiate Merry added the chains 
of gold and diamonds around his majestic 
neck; when, having despoiled the flinty 
monarch of every valuable, he turned to 
his royal consort and progeny, and to his 
ministers and flatterers, all of whom he, 


in like manner, disencumbered of their | 


jewelled trappings. 


And now, after an hour or two of labor, | 


hard and unremitting—for it was no easy 
task to detach the precious relics from 


their crusts of stone—Merry the Miner | 


paused to congratulate himself upon his 
success. 
there were enough of them to occupy him 
a day—nay, many days—in removing 
them from the cave. He clapped his 
hands, he laughed, he almost danced; he 
was a happy man, he was a rich one; 
“Ay,” quoth he, with exultation, “I am the 
richest man in the world!” 

With that, he sat down to rest his weary 
bones—for, truly, his labor had well nigh 
exhausted his strength—and to enjoy in 
prospect, the happiness which such store 


of wealth seemed to assure him. The | 


delight of revery was added to the languor 
of fatigue; and while his imagination took 
the airiest flights, a pleasant lassitude stole 
overevery limb. It was a strange specta- 
cle he presented, as he sat in that damp 
charnel-house, where objects, dimly re- 
vealed by his torch, put on a double gast- 
liness—the living man rejoicing over his 
treasures and hopes, of which the dead 
around him spoke the hollow vanity. But 
Merry thought not of the dead; how could 
he, whose dreams were of lands and houses 
—glorious domains spreading around him 
with palaces on them, and flocks and 
herds, and hamlets end villages—nay, 
towns and cities; for Merry the Miner was 


He looked at his piles with joy; 
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already laying bis lands out in town-lots, 
‘and calculating the profit of his specula- 


tion: how eould he think of the dead, or of 
‘death? 

| No; Merry the Miner troubled himself 
‘not atall with the monumental statues 
around him; but by and by, having at 
length rested his bones, and settled his 
‘plan for doubling his money at the ex- 
pense of his neighbors, he bethought him 
of rising, and removing his treasures forth- 
with from the cave. 

He bethought him of rising, and attempt- 
ed to do so, but in vain. A sudden palsy 
had seized upon his body; there was a 
numbness or stiffness in every joint, and 
it was increasing every moment. A terri- 
ble idea entered his mind; his heart leap- 
ed with perturbation; it seemed almost the 
only muscle capable of motion. He looked 
down upon his limbs; they were already 
thickly crusted over with spar, which the 
humid atmosphere was depositing around 
them with fearful rapidity. He felt the 
cold stone stiffening on his fingers, and 
freezing on his cheeks; he, also, was be- 
coming a petrifaction—a man of stone— 
like all around him! His treasures, his 
darling treasures, attacked by the subtle 
vapor, had already vanished from his eyes. 

But what cared Merry for treasure now? 
Terror and anguish seized upon his spirit; 
he gathered all his energies into an effort, 
and struggled furiously to burst his bonds 
of stone. As well might the wild goat 
struggle in the embrace of an anaconda, a 
fly inthe meshesofaspider. The incrus- 
‘tation crackled around him, and then was 
\firmer than ever; he could neither move 
‘hand nor foot; he was a rock, and part 
and parcel of the rock on which he sat. 

Thus a prisoner, a breathing corse, a 
living fossil, Merry gave himself up to de- 
|spair, and raved and shrieked, until af- 
|frighted at the echoes of his own voice. 
It seemed, indeed, as they reverberated 
/among the ruined walls of the palace, and 
‘through the distant streets, as if all the 
‘inhabitants of this petrified world had found 
their voices, and réplied to him with yells 
_as wild as his own. But shrieks and strug- 
gies were alike vain; and by and by, he 
found himself deprived of the power even 
‘of uttering a cry. The stony concretion 
was gathering around his throat and jaws, 
and mounting to his lips, where, though his 
'warm breath had as yet repelled the insidi- 
/ous vapor, it threatened soon to attack him 
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with suffocation. In a few moments, and 
what would remain of Merry the Miner? 
In those few moments, how deep was the 
agony, how wild the terror, how distract- 
ing the thoughts of the unhappy Merry, 
who now cursed his fate, and now the fatal 
avarice that provoked it; now thought bit- 
terly of his approaching death, and now 
still more bitterly of the long life misera- 
bly wasted—wasted in a pursuit which had 


brought him nothing but wo and ruin. | 
Nothing that was agonizing, nothing that | 


was maddening, but Merry the Miner had 
it passing through his mind in those mo- 
ments of imprisonment, so strange and 
fearful. 

But the stone still grew around him; and 
by and by, as the incrusting matter thick- 
ened at his mouth and nostrils, he felt that 
he had another breath to draw, and then 
perish. ; 

At that moment, the sound of a trumpet, 
a single, tremendous note, burst through 
the cave, and Merry’s blood froze with 
fear. That dreadful note seemed to thrill 
the dead as well asthe living. ‘To Mer- 
ry’s eyes, dim and filming, but not yet 
darkened, it seemed asif each statue start- 


ed with fear; he heard, or fancied he| 


heard, the rattling of their sparry gar- 
ments, and a dull, sad moan issuing from 
their marble lips. 


pearance of a moving fire, in which ap- 


proached-a figure as ofa fallen angel, ma- | 
jestic in mean, terrible, yet mournful in as- | 


pect, and on his brow the name of the In- | 
exorable, holding in his hand a flaming) 
sword, with which he touched the stony 
corses one by one, pronouncing the words | 
of condemnation; and wheresoever he 
touched, a flame seemed to spring up with- 
in the statue,a lurid, tormenting fire, that 
shone through it as a lamp hidden within 
an alabaster vase. 

“Thou,” he cried, with a voice as dread- 
ful and mournful as his visage, touching, 
at the same time, the monarch, in whose 
body the fires immediately appeared— 
“ Thou, because thou didst hold thyself as’ 
the Lord of whom thou was sent to serve: 
Ye,” touching the ministers—* because ye 
were the tools of his passions, who should | 
have been counsellors of wisdom and good- 
ness: Ye,” to the courtiers—*“ because ye 
were idolaters and man-worshippers;” and 
so on, until he had reached, in his course, the | 
unhappy Merry, who, beholding the sword | 


of the Inexorable thus stretched above his 
head, at last betook himself for aid toa 
means which, in his distraction, he had 
not yet thought of—he muttered a prayer, 
not audibly, for his lips were now sealed, 
but in the deep recesses of his spirit. 

The sword was turned aside; and with 
the sad and solemn utterance—* He that 
hath time left to pray, hath yet time to 
escape the judgment”—the apparition glid- 
ed away to resume the judgment of others. 
The rocky covering at the same moment 
melted away from Merry’s body; and he, 
forgetting his gold, his implements, his 
torches—forgetting every thing but the 
terror that infused strength into his libe- 
rated limbs, fled from the scene amain. 
He fled, lighted at a distance by the fires 
kindled by the Inexorable, whose voice 
Merry could long hear pronouncing in the 
street, the prison, and the city, and upon 
the battle field, the words of doom; “ Thou, 
for thy blood guiltiness! Thou, for thy 
perjury! Thou, for thy covetousness! 
Thou, for thy ambition!” at every word 
setting some enclosed spirit in flames, un- 
til the whole cavern gleamed with the 
lights of hell. 

These lights pursued the flying Merry, 
until he had almost reached the outlet of 
the cavern, when the howlings of his faith- 


ful dog directed him to the passage. Dash- 
Then there flashed into the cave the ap-| 


ing through the orifice, and scarcely paus- 
ing even tocatch up his gun, he fled down 
the ravine and the course of the brook, 
running like a madman until he reached 
at Jength his own deserted home. He en- 
tered it a poorer man than he had left in 
the morning; his sack and all the imple- 
ments of his pursuit, having been abandon- 
ed in the cave, along with the fragments 
of gold he had picked up in the brook, not 
to speak of the more magnificent treasures 
gathered in the cave itself. 

But if Merry the Miner was now a poor- 
er man, he was, also, or at least he theught 
himself, a much wiser and better one than 
he had ever been before. Gold hunting 
he immediately forswore, as a soul-endan- 
gering occupation; he became, moreover, 
exceedingly devout, and somewhat indus- 
trious, having resolved, as he said, to be 
content with honest poverty for the re- 
mainder of his days. 

His story, as might be expected, pro- 
duced no common sensation among his 
neighbors, some of whom, to Merry’s as- 
tonishment and grief, (for he told his sto- 
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ry for the purpose, and with the expecta-| to be sure, with all its mysterious treas- 
tion, of deterring them from all covetous-| ures; but the brook that rolled from it, 
ness,) proposed to him to conduct them to! bearing coins and jewels, to be scattered 
his wondrous cave, where, for such a prize | unregarded on its bed—there was nothing 
as he had abandoned, many of them swore | unholy, nothing perilous in the brook: 
they were willing to face not only his| why should not Merry the Miner lay claim 
devil, for so they contemptuously called | to its unforbidden riches? 
the condemning spirit, but all the devils} At this thought, Merry the Miner was 
that were ever heard of. This Merry conquered; he snatched his gun, he called 
very resolutely refused to do; he had ta-| his dog, and set out in quest of the brook. 
ken a vow never to gonigh the place| That brook, however, to his surprise and 
again, putting himself inthe way of temp-| consternation, was nowhere to be found. 
tation; it was as much as his soul was, There were a thousand brooks rolling down 
worth. They then bade him instruct them | the mountain, but in none could Merry dis- 
where to find it; this,also, Merry positively | cover the singular runnel of the cave. In 
declined. Strong in his newborn virtue, he | the agitation of his mind both while going 
was determined no unlucky sinner should, | and returning from the cavern, he had for- 
through his means, be put in the way of gotten to take any note of the path by 
perdition; he would save the souls of his, which he had reached it: and now the 
friends, he declared, as well as his own. | place of the brook, and the features that 
Upon this, his neighbors instituted a distinguished it from others, were alike 
search through the mountains, in hopes of | forgotten. Had he lost it then? was he to 
discovering the cave; but after several) be denied even the possession of its little 
weeks’ exploration, gave up the attempt in | treasures? 
despair, some of them revenging their Merry the Miner waxed wroth with his 
failure on Merry, by pronouncing him a) hard fortune, and took another vow; he 
lunatic and dreamer, and declaring that) swore he would find that brook again, if 
his whole story, his account of the cave, he sought it to his dying day. 


the treasures, the petrified bodies,the ad-| And this vow, it is believed, he religious- 
judging angel, wasa mere fiction of a dis-| ly kept. Year after year, he was seen 
tempered brain. | wending his solitary way up the moun- 


As for Merry himself, he little regarded | tains, exploring every little stream, every 
the imputation, but remained at home,! foamy torrent, every dried up channel, 
practicing those virtues of industry and| with an eager, hopeful eye. Year after 
devotion that seemed to prove him an al-| year, the search was continued, with the 
tered man, until—sorry | am to say it, but, same eagerness, the same hope, the same 
so the legend reports of him—he grew/| ill-fortune. His dog died with old age: 
tired of them. Whether it was that he; Merry himself grew palsied with years; 
found honest poverty by no means so agree-| but still, day by day, his thin gray hairs 
able or profitable as he hoped to prove it—| were seen fluttering in the breeze, as he 
that the devotion got by fear is not in re-| tottered along the mountain paths with 
ality of the most perdurable species, or | zeal, as in his better years, in quest of the 
that the impression of his terrible adven-| golden brook and perilous cavern. 
ture was naturally lessened by time, it} How long the quest continued, and when 
seemed that he, by and by, began to neglect | or how it ended, no one ever knew. Merry 
his cornfield, to be an irregular and unfre-| at last vanished from men’s eyes, and was 
quent visiter at the religious meetings, seen no more stealing like a ghost among 
which he had for a while faithfully attend-| the woods and hills: but what had been his 
ed, and was again after a time, seen on his| fate could only be conjectured. Some few 
solitary rambles among the mountains. | years after he disappeared, a skeleton was 

Yes, Merry the Miner was once more | found by a party of hunters in a desolate 
seen with dog and gun bending his way! place among the mountains. It was gen- 
towards the hills; Merry the Miner had) erally believed to be that of the poor gold- 
forgotten his religion and his vow, and re-| hunter, who had perished in some unknown 
turned to his original love and ancient] way in his unfriended rambles. 
passion. He had thought upon the matter, | Others there were who rejected the com- 
and he thought a kappy thought. The! mon belief. According to them, Merry 
eave was accursed and forbidden ground, | the Miner had again lighted on his long 
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sought rivulet, had again entered Maw mys- | 
tic cave; and would there perhaps, be dis- | 


covered ‘by some future adventurer, a man | 


of stone like the shapes around him. 


THE NIGHT-STORM AT SEA. 


BY EPES SARGENT. 


’T1s a dreary thing to be 

Tossing on the wide, wide sea, 

When the sun has set in clouds, 

And the wind sighs through the shrouds, 
With a voice and with a tone 

Like a living creature’s moan! 


Look, how wildly swells the surge 
Round the black horizon’s verge! 
See the giant billows rise 

From the ocean to the skies! 

While the sea-bird wheels his flight 
O’er their streaming crests of white. 


List! the wind is wakening fast! 
All the sky is overcast! 

Lurid vapors, hurrying, trail 

In the pathway of the gale, 

As it strikes with a shock 

That might rend the deep-set rock ! 


Falls the strained and shivering mast! 
Spars are scattered by the blast, 

And the sails are split asunder, 

Asa cloud is rent by thunder— 

And the struggling vessel shakes 

As the wild sea o’er her breaks. 


Ah! what sudden light is this, 
Blazing o’er the dark abyss ? 

Lo! the full moon rears her form 
*Mid the cloud-rifts of the storm, 
And athwart the troubled air, 
Shines, like hope upon despair! 


Every leaping billow gleams 

With the luster of her beams, 

And lifts high its fiery plume 

Through the midnight’s parting gloom : 
While its scattered flakes of gold 

O’er the sinking deck are rolled. 


Father! low on bended knee, 
Humbled, weak, we turn to thee! 
Spare us, ’mid the fearful fight 

Of the raging winds, to-night! 
Guide us o’er the threat’ning wave: 
Save us!—thou alone canst save! 


A CHAPTER ON SUPERSTITION. 


BY MISS MARTINEAU. 


THE splendid topic of human Supersti- 
tions can be only just touched upon here. 
‘In this boundless field, strewn with all the 
| blossoms of all philosophy, the human ob- 
‘server may wander forever. He can never 
‘have done culling the evidence that it pre- 
‘sents, or enjoying the promise which it 
‘yields. All that we can now do is just to 
suggest that as the superstitions of all na- 
tions are the imbodiment of their ideal- 
ized convictions, the state of religious sen- 
timent may be learned from them almost 
without danger of mistake. 
| No society is without its superstitions, 
‘any more than it is without its convictions 
and its imaginations. Even under the most 
‘moderate form of religion there is room 
for superstition; and the ascetic, which 
‘glories in having put away the supersti- 
'tions of the licentious forms, has supersti- 
tions of its own. The followers of an as- 
‘cetic religion have more or less belief in 
| judgments, tn retributive evils, arbitrarily 
‘inflicted. Among them may be gathered a 
‘harvest of tales of Divine interference, 
ae the bee stinging the tip of the swear- 

s tongue, to the sudden deaths of false 
wiauaiaats Among them do superstitions 
about times and seasons flourish, even to 
the forgetfulness that the Sabbath is made 
for man, and not man for the Sabbath. 
| Some ascetics have faith in the lot, like 
‘the Moravians in ordering marriage, or 
|W esley in opening his Bible to light | upon 
|atext. Others believe in warnings of evil; 
‘and most dread the commission of ritual 
fully as much as of moral sins. To play 
'even a hymn tune on the piano on Sun- 
days is an offense in the Highlands of 
‘Scotland; and to miss prayers is a matter 
of penance in a convent. The supersti- 
| tions of the ascetic are scarcely fewer or 
'more moderate than those of the licentious 
form of religion; the chief difference be- 
tween the two lies in the spirit from which 
they emanate. The superstitions of the 
| ascetic arise from the spirit of fear; those 
‘of the heathen arise perhaps equally from 

the spirit of love and the spirit of fear. 
| It seems as if the portents which pre- 
sent themselves to ascetic minds must ne- 
cessarily be of evil, since the only good 
which their imaginations admit is sup- 
posed to be secured by grace, and by acts 
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of service or self-denial. To the Fakir,| gion of the Unseen, to which the larger 
to the Shaker, to the nun, no good remains| number of portents relates. The belief 
over and above what has been long claim-! of the return of the dead has been held 
ed, while punishment may follow any | almost universally among the nations; and 
breach of observance. On the other hand,| their unseen life is the grand theme of 
before one who makes himself god of the| speculation, wherever there are men to 
movements of inanimate nature and human | speculate. The Norwegians lay the war- 
passions, the two worlds of evil and good | rior’s horse, and armor, and weapons be- 
lie open, and he is perpetually on the} side him. The Hindoos burn the widow. 
watch for messengers from both. The} The Molabar Indians release caged birds 
poor pagan looks for tokens of his gods| on the newly made grave, to sanction the 
being pleased or angry; of their intentions] flight of the soul. The Bucaneers (accord- 
of giving him a good or a bad harvest; or| ing to Penrose) concealed any large booty 
of sending him a rich present or afllicting| that fell into their hands, till they should 
him with a bereavement. Whatever he} have leisure to remove it, murdering, and 
wants to know, he seeks for in portents;} burying near it, any helpless wretch whom 
whether he shall live again, whether his| they might be able to capture, in order 
departed friends think of him, whether his} that his spirit might watch over the trea- 
child shall be fortunate or wretched, wheth-| sure, and drive from the spot all but the 
er his enemy or he shall prevail. It is} parties who had signed their names ina 
open to the traveler’s observation whether | round-robin, in claim of proprietorship. 
these superstitions are of a generous or| The professors of many faiths resemble 
selfish kind; whether they elevate the| each other in practices of propitiation 
mind with hope or depress it with fear;| and atonement, laboriously executed on 
whether they nourish the faith of the spi-| behalf of the departed. Some classes of 
rit, or extort merely the service of the lip} mourners act towards their dead friends in 
and hand. a spirit of awe, some in fear, but very 
The Swiss herdsmen believe that the} many in love. The trust in the immor- 
three deliverers (the founders of the Hel-| tality of the affections, is the most gener- 
vetic Confederacy) sleep calmly in a cave al feature in superstitions of this class, and 
near the lake of Lucerne; and that, when-| it is a fact eloquent to the mind of the ob- 
ever their country is in her utmost need,| server. An only child of two poor sava- 
they will come forth in their antique garb,} ges died. The parents appeared incon- 
and assuredly save her. This is a super-| Solable, and the father soon sank under 
stition full of veneration and hope. When/| his grief. From the moment of his death 
the Arabs see a falling star, they believe| the mother wascheerful. On being asked 
it to be a dart thrown by God, at a wan-| what. had cheered her, she said she had 
derer of the race of genii, and they ex-| mourned for her child’s loneliness in the 
claim, “May God transfix the enemy of| world of spirits: now he had his father 
the faith!” Here we {ind in brief the} with him, and she was happy for them 
spirit of their religion. In Brazil, a bird} both. What a divine spirit of self-sacri- 
which sings plaintively at night, is listen-| fice is here! but there is scarcely a super- 
ed to with intent emotion, from its being | Stition, sincerely entertained, which does 
supposed to be sent with tidings from the | not tell as plain a tale. Those which ex- 
dead to the living. The choice of a bird! press fear, indicate moral abasement, great- 
with a mournful, instead of a lively note,| er or less. Those which express trust and 
speaks volumes. The three angels in| love, indicate greater or less moral eleva- 
white, that come to give presents to good | tion and purity. 
childred in Germany, at Christmas, come , 
in a good spirit. There is a superstition) Ormions.—There is a wide difference 
in China which has a world of tenderness| between the multitude, when they act 
in it. A father collects a hundred copper! against their government, from a sense of 
coins from a-hundred families, and makes} grievance, or for zeal for some opinions. 
the metal into a lock, which he hangs, as} When men are thoroughly possessed with 
a charm, round his child’s neck, believing! that zeal, it is difficult to calculate its 
that he locks his chi'd to life, by this con-| force. It iscertain, that its power is by no 
nection, with a hundred persons in full vi-) means in exact proportion to its reasona- 
gor. But,as is natural, death is the re-| bleness.—Burke. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


Ir is good, on every possible occasion, 
for us Americans to ponder the character 
of this man. We have never seen a finer 
picture of Washington’s greatness than 
the following. It appeared in the London 


“Courier,” then a leading British Govern- | 
ment paper, on the 24th of January, 1800. | 
It was at that time cut from the paper, and 


has been preserved in a family scrap-book 
ever since. If it has been republished in 
more recent days, we have not seen it; but 
we are persuaded our readers will own, 
even if it has appeared since, it cannot be 
revived too frequently. We have no idea 
to whom its authorship is to be ascribed: 
“The melancholy account of the death 
of General Washington, was brought by 
a vessel from Baltimore, which arrived off 
Dover. 
lieve, in his sixty-eighth year. 
of his person was about five feet eleven; 


his chest full, and his limbs, though rath- | 


er slender, well shaped and muscular. 
His head was small, in which respect he 


resembled the make of a great number of | 
His eye was of a light | 
grey color, and in proportion to the length | 


his countrymen. 


of his face, his nose was long. Mr. Stuart, 
the eminent portrait painter, used to say 
there were features in his face totally dif- 
ferent from what he had observed in that 
of any other human being; the sockets for 
the eyes, for instance, were larger than 


what he ever met with before, and the up-| 


per part of his nose broader. All his fea- 
tures, he observed, were indicative of the 
strongest passions; yet, like Socrates, his 
judgment and self-command have always 
made him appear a man of a different cast 
in the eyes of the world. He always spoke 
with great diffidence, and sometimes hesi- 
tated for a word, but always to find one 
particularly well adapted to his meaning. 
His language was manly and expressive. 
At levee, his discourse with strangers turn- 
ed principally on the subject of America; 
and if they had been through remarkable 
places, his conversation was free and pe- 
culiarly interesting, for he was intimately 
acquainted with every part of the country. 
He was much more open and free in his 
behavior at levee, than in private; and in 
the company of ladies, still more so than 
solely with men. 

“Few persons ever found themselves 
for the first time in the presence of Gener- 
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General Washington was, we be- | 
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'with a certain degree of veneration and 
awe, nor did these emotions subside on a 
closer acquaintance; on the contrary, his 
person and deportment were such as tend- 
edtoaugment them. The hard service he 
had seen, and the important and laborious 
offices he had filled, gave a kind of austeri- 
ty to his countenance, and reserve to his 
manners; yet he was the kindest husband, 
‘the most humane master, and steadiest 
friend. ‘The whole range of history does 
‘not present to our view a character upon 
which we can dwell with such entire and 
unmixed admiration. 

“The long life of General Washington 
is unstained by a single blot. He was a 
man of rare endowments, and such fortu- 


lal Washington, without being impressed 


|nate temperament, that every action he 


performed was equally exempted from the 
charge of vice or weakness. Whatever 
he said, or did, or wrote, was stamped with 
a striking and peculiar property. His 
qualities were so happily blended, and so 
nicely harmonized, that the result was a 
‘great and perfect whole. The power of 
his mind, and the dispositions of his heart, 
were admirably suited to each other. It 
was the union of the most consummate pru- 
‘dence with the most perfect moderation. 
His views, though large and liberal, were 
never extravagant. His virtues, though 
comprehensive and beneficent, were dis- 
criminating, judicious, and practical. Yet 
his character, though regular and uniform, 
possessed none of the littleness which 
sometimes belongs to those descriptions of 
‘men. It formed a majestic pile, the effect 
kof which was not impaired, but improved 
| by order and symmetry. ‘There was no- 
| thing in it to dazzle by wildness, and sur- 
| prise by eccentricity. It was of a higher 
species of moral beauty. It contained 
‘everything great and elevated, but it had 
‘no false and tinsel ornament. It was not 
‘the model cried up by fashion and circum- 
'stance; its excellence was adapted to the 
‘true and just moral taste, incapable of 
change from the varying accident of man- 
‘ners, of opinions and times. 

“Gen. Washington is not the idol of a 
day, but the hero of ages! Placed in cir- 
cumstances of the most trying difficulty at 
the commencement of the American con- 
test, he accepted that situation which was 
pre-eminent in danger and responsibility. 
His perseverance overcame every obstacle; 
his moderation conciliated every opposi- 
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tion; his genius supplied every resource; | ries were never sullied by those excesses 


his enlarged view could plan, devise and 
improve every branch of civil and military 
operation. He had the superior courage 
which can act or forbear to act, as true 
policy dictates, careless of the reproaches 


degenerate. 
|was exempt from the corresponding vices. 
|He was a man in whom the elements were 
‘so mixed that *Nature might have stood 


into which the highest qualities are apt to 
With the greatest virtues, he 


of ignorance either in power or out of | up to all the world and owned him as her 


power. He knew how to conquer by wait- 
ing, in spite of obloquy, for the moment of 
victory; and he merited true praise by 
despising undeserved censure. In the 
most arduous moments of the contest, his 
prudent firmness proved the salvation of 
the cause which he supported. His con- 
duct was, on all occasions, guided by the 
most pure disinterestedness. Far superior 


to low and grovelling motives, he seemed | 
even to be influenced by that ambition | 
which has justly been called the instinct of | 


great souls. He acted ever as if his coun- 
try’s welfare, and that alone, was the mov- 
ing spirit. His excellent mind needed not 
even the stimulus of ambition, or the pros- 
pectof fame. Glory was a secondary con- 
sideration. 
he persevered in a course of laborious 
utility, with an equanimity that neither 
sought distinction, nor was flattered by it. 
His reward was in the consciousness of his 
own rectitude, and the success of his patri- 
otic efforts. 

** As his elevation to the chief power was 
the unbiassed choice of his countrymen, 
his exercise of it was agreeable to the pu- 
rity of its origin. 
licited nor usurped dominion, he had nei- 


ther to contend with the opposition of | 


rivals, nor the revenge of enemies. As his 
authority was undisputed, so it required no 
jealous precautions, no rigorous severity. 
His government was mild and gentle; it 
was beneficent and liberal; it was wise and 
just. His prudent administration consoli- 
dated and enlarged the dominion of an in- 
fant republic. 
the magistracy which he had filled with 
such distinguished honor, he enjoyed the 
unequalled satisfaction of leaving to the 
State he had contributed to establish, the 
fruits of his wisdom and the example of his 
virtues. It is some consolation, amidst the 
violence of ambition and the criminal 
thirst of power, of which so many instances 
occur around us, to find a character whom 
it is honorable to admire, and virtuous to 
imitate. 
his country! a legis'ator, for its security! 
& magistrate, for its happiness! His glo- 


| work.’ 
| will be confined tonoage. ‘The character 
of General Washington, which his con- 
'temporaries regard und admire, will be 
‘transmitted to posterity; and the memory 
of his virtues, while patriotism and virtue 
are held sacred among men, will remain 


He performed great actions; | 


As he had neither so- | 


In voluntarily resigning | 


A conqueror, for the freedom of | men. 


His fame, bounded by no country, 


undiminished.” 


i 


ILLINOIS. 


A WESTERING Yankee is publishing a se- 
| ries of intelligent letters in the New-York 
| Daily Express. We abridge one of them, 
which contains some interesting passages 
‘about matters and things in Illinois: 
| “A full grown man” is, T believe, the 
interpretation of the word Iilim, from 
whence sprung the name of Illinois, or 

Oillinois, as the name of this State was 
once written by the French explorers. 
'Figuratively, this State is “a full grown 
/man,” stretching over a length of 380 
miles, and over a circumference of body 
of 220 miles, with about thirty-seven mil- 
lions of acres of Jand, and about fifty-seven 
thousand square miles; with age enough 
‘upon its head to make it an old man since 
its cession to Great Britain by the French, 
seventy-five years since, although it has 
‘been but twenty years one of the States 
of the Union. Illinois has the years and 
full stature of a full grown man, with long 
legs, huge arms, a bulky body, and mus- 
‘cle and nerve enough to make the State 
/even a mammoth among the giants. 
| I have traveled about five hundred miles 
| in the State, over its extreme length, and by 
| a circuitous rout from Lake Michigan to its 
extreme southern border. I have seen, I 
believe, most of all that is worth seeing, 
both of the towns upon the Lake and upon 
the rivers, and musing awhile, I have 
come to the conviction that Illinois is al- 
ready not only a full grown man, but that 
the State has the power, the means, and the 
fall capacities ofa little army of full grown 
A little reading has told me that the 
'waters that wash the State, cover an extent 
‘ofterritory of not less than four thousand 
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miles, and that the arable lands in the State 
will yield support to more than six millions 
of people. Think of such a gift of nature 
as this—of its advantages to any State, 
and especially to a people as enterprising 
as ourcountrymen are. There is Lake 
Michigan upon the northeastern border, 
uniting itself with Lake Huron, Lake Erie, 
Upper Canada, New-York, and the whole 
of our Eastern country. There is the Wa- 
bash, rising in the northeastern part of 
Indiana, and creeping its way along the 
eastern part of Illinois, and finding an out- 
let in the Ohio. Upon the other side of 


the State, is the magnificent Mississippi, | 


stretching, ina circuitous rout, about seven 
hundred miles, carrying you on to New- 
Orleans, or uniting with the Ohio, and 
carrying you over a thousand miles to the 
east. The Rock river runs along the north- 
western part of the State and empties into 
the Mississippi: thus, with the exception of 
a little strip of land upon the northern and 
eastern parts of the State, surrounding [I- 
linois with water, and placing a fleet of 
steamboats upon gll quarters of the State, 
as so many signs of present convenience 
and future wealth. In the interior, there 


|There is wine made here from the native 
| grape, and here, too, the silk-worm weaves 
‘its web with success. It is the land where 
hemp, and flax, and cotton are brought 
‘forth, as well as Indian corn, and wheat, 
and sweet potatoes. Hundreds of millions 
of pounds of lead lie buried here in the 
bowels of the earth. Tobacco grows, and 
yields a rich profit to the producer. All 
‘the fruits of the Eastern and Middle States 
‘grow luxuriously; and there is no land 
\like this in Illinois for the successful rear- 
‘ing of every kind of stock useful for the 
field or for consumption. 
Illinois, in more respects than I have 
|yet specified, is worthy of her name, “a 
full grown-man.” Her scenery is as rich 
almost as her soil, and her beauties in 
spring time and summer, as attractive al- 
|most as her luxuriant crops are in the au- 
'tumn. I have sailed the full length of the 
Illinois river, or as far upward asa boat 
‘can reach, and upon both sides of the river 
'the scenery abounds in resources which 
/would charm the eye of a utilitarian of 
'the straightest sect, and quite take captive 
the judgment of the least enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the beauties of nature. 


is the Illinois, passing diagonally through | 


the State, and navigable 200 miles above | 
Nine years | 


the mouth of the Missouri. 
since, but three steamboats moved upon 


this river, during the entire year; now, | 


the arrivals at and from the different 
ports number at least three hundred, or 
would number three hundred, were the 
business of the country in a state of pros- 
perity. The Kaskaskia and other naviga- 
ble rivers also run through the State in a 
southwestern direction, giving a free pas- 
sage to an immense body of timber. Thus 
much for the external and internal water 
advantages—the hydrography of Illinois, 
which I have but glanced at, as the best 
means of showing what nature has done 
for this State. It is these streams that 
have done. wonders towards making Illi- 
nois what she is—“a full grown man.” 
The soil of Illinois forms one of the most 
remarkable features of the State. Almost 
every thing grows here luxuriantly. The 
very throne of the vegetable kingdom 
of the United States seems to be here. All 
that is necessary to feed the hungry comes 
into existence and to maturity, as it were, 
without design and without labor. The 
timber, like the soil, is inexhaustible, and 
grows in two fold ratio to the consumption. 


—<ae 
THE WISDOM OF LAUGHTER. 


Democritus being once at the court of 
Darius, when thai monarch lost his favor- 
ite wife, promised to restore her to life, 
provided they would. give him the names 
of three men who had never known adver- 
sity, that he might inscribe them on her 
\tombstone; and upon the prince acknow- 
| ledging the impossibility of complying with 
his request, he asked him, with his usual 
‘laugh, why he should expect to escape af- 
'fliction, when not one among so many mil- 

lions was exempt from calamity. Here 
was philosophy as well as laughter; and, 
indeed, we doubt whether there be any 
‘wisdom more profound than that which 
developos itself by our risible faculties. 
Laughter, as well as reason, is peculiar to 
man, and we may therefore assume that 
they illustrate and sympathise with one 
another. Animals were meant to ery, for 
they have no other mode of expression; 
and -infants, who are in the same predica- 
| ment, are provided with a similar resource ; 
‘but when we arrive at man’s estate, (the 
only one, by the way, to which most edi- 
|tors sueceed,) both the sound and physiog- 
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nomy of weeping must be admitted to be | frowns. Fate is deaf to the most pathetic 


altogether brutal and irrational. 
mer is positively uninscriptible, and we 


should never utter any thing that cannot | 


be committed to writing; and as to a lach- 


rymose visage, we apeal to the reader | 


whether it be not contemptible and fish-like 
beyond all the fascinations of Niobe her- 
self to redeem. All associations connect- 
ed with this degrading process are hateful. 
Perhaps we may be deemed fastidiously 
sensitive on this point, but we confess that 
we feel an antipathy towards a whale, be- 
cause it has a tendency to blubber; and 
would rather get wet through than seek a 
shelter under a weeping willow. 


It was a capital heaven, that of the an- | 


cients—it was so well provided with heart- 
easing mirth. Besides that 


«“ Goddess fair and free, 
In heaven yclept Euphrosyne,” 


there was Venus, epressly termed by Ho- 
mer the laughter-loving Queen; Vulcan, 


who threw the whole court of immortals | 


into fits by his awkwardness; Jove, who 
was so fond of recreation, that he even 


laughed at lovers’ perjuries; and Momus, | 


the jester, instructively represented as the 
son of Sleep and Night, whereby we are 


taught to go to bed betimes, if we wish to | 


have cheerful and hilarious days. But in 
these sombre and anti-risible times, it seems 
to be the fashion to attack laughter, not- 
withstanding the cowardice of assailing a 
personage who is obliged to be constantly 
“ holding both his sides,” and is therefore 
incapable of other self-defense than that 
of sniggering at his assailants. We are 
too old for laughing, they tell us; though 
we have had as many hard knocks in our 
journey through life as most people, it is 


by laughing that we have lived to grow | 


old, as they may as well take our life as 
that whereby we live. 

“Laugh and grow fat” may be a ques- 
tionable maxim, but “Jaugh and grow old” 
is an indisputable one; for so long as we 


The for- |sorrows; we cannot mend our destined 


road of life with a gloomy sigh, nor drown 
care intears. Let us then leave growling 
‘to wild beasts, and croaking to crows, in- 
dulging freely in the rationality of laugh- 
‘ter, which in the first place is reducible to 
|writing—Ha! Ha! Ha!—and should be 
_always printed with the capital letters, and 
‘a prop of admiration between each to pre- 
vent its bursting itssides. And, secondly, 
its delicious alchemy not only converts a 
tear into the quintessence of merriment, 
‘and makes wrinkles themselves expres- 
sive of youth and frolic, but lights up the 
dullest eye with a twinkle, and throws a 
flash of sunshine over the cloudiest visage, 
while it irridiates and embellishes the 
most beautiful. Including thee, reader, in 
the latter class, we counsel thee to give 
the experiment a frequent trial.—Anon. 


—<—— 


THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 





A corrEesponDENT of the Louisville Jour- 
nal, who has very recently visiteu and ex- 
plored this great wonder of the western 
world, gives an account of it, which differs 
‘materially from some of the descriptions 
of a few years ago. Notwithstanding 
' what is written below, we have much faith 
‘in the statements of Mr. Lee, whom we 
‘know to be a gentleman of science and ve- 
racity: 

Were youever at that wildest freak of na- 
ture, the Mammoth Cave? If you were not, 
let not another moon pass before you visit it. 
You may have seen the Falls of Niagara, 
| Weir’s Cave, the Natural Bridge, Giant’s 
Causeway, etc., but if you have, the greatest, 
| wildest, the most wonderful ofall is yet to be 
scen. I have often heard of it, | have often 
read what | thought very extravagant ac- 
counts of it, but let me assure you, that all [ 
have heard, and all I have read about it, is 
far, very far, from acorrect description of it. 
There is no pen that can do it justice. The 





can laugh at all, we shall never die, unless | man that attempts a description of it will 


it be of laughing. As to performing this | fail. 


It must be seen (and that not fora 


operation “in one’s sleeve,” it is a base | few hurried hours, a week in it would not 
. i . . 
compromise—no more comparable to the | be sufficient to explore it) to have any 


original than is a tecth-displaying simper 
to that hilarious roar which shakes the 


| thing like a proper view of all its wonders. 
[am here on a visit, and have spent some 


wrinkles out of the heart and frightens | of the happiest hours of my life, in explor- 


old Time from advancing towards us. For- | ing it, and making, with others, new dis- 
tune, Love, and Justice are all painted | coveries, and cannot omit to give you some 


blind; they can neither see our smiles nor | account of it; but do not expect a descrip- 
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tion. In the first place, let me say some- | 
thing about its location, roads, houses, etc. 

Its mouth is about a half mile from Green | 
river, on the south side, in Edmondson 

county, about seven miles from Bell’s | 
(Three Fork’s,) a place known to every 

body, fifteen miles from Munfordsville, | 
twelve from Brownsville, ten from the | 
Dripping Springs, and from Dickey (Pre- | 
wett’s Knob) eight miles. There are good 
roads leading from all these places to the 
Cave. The road from Dickey’s is said to 
be the best for carriages, though | am 
told that all can be driven over with the | 
utmost safety. The country around was 
once, I suppose, prairy, but now grown up 
with fine-sized trees. ‘The prairy or bar- 
ren land is poor. Onthe river and in the 
valleys there issome fine land. ‘The coun- 
try around is but thinly populated. The | 
houses are frame, a story and a half high; 
comfortable, not elegant; they are in a 
finishing state; they will conveniently ac- 
commodate thirty persons. ‘The ground | 
round the houses lies handsomely, and it 
is altogether a beautiful place. The fare 
is plain, and better than could be expect- 
ed, and appearances indicate a first-rate 
house. The charges range with those of 
the cities. 1 am informed that the present 
proprietor’s means of improvement are 
quite limited, which is greatly to be re- 
gretted, for if he had the means, ( judging 
from appearances,) he would soon make 
it one of the first places of pleasure in the 
State. 

It is said that the cave has been explored 
by a Mr. Lee, a scientific gentleman of 
Ohio, and that he says “ the main cave is 
only about two anda quarter miles loag, and | 
that the whole extent of the cave (then ex- 
plored) abouteight miles.” Both of these 
statements are far from the truth. The | 
main cave is at /eas/ siz miles long, and all 
that were then known at least ¢hirly miles. 
Since the publication of his (Lee’s notes) 
a dozen other caves have been discovered | 
andexplored. The Labyrinth, of which a 
very imperfect account has been published, 
since then and very lately, Fingal’s Wind- 
ing Cave, Bunyan’s Way, etc., have been | 
discovered and explored. Some ten or) 
more mouths of caves have been discov- | 
ered but not explored, most of them in| 
Fingal’s Cave, or branches leading from | 
it. Fingal’s Cave is about one mile long. | 
The cave is approached over the Bottom- 
less Pit by means of a very slight bridge. | 











| there. 


into the center of the earth. 


There are no pits, domes, or springs in it, 
except two or three pits near its mouth; 
yet | think it one of the most interesting 
caves yet discovered; the bottom is cov- 
ered with an incrustation dark on the top, 
but white and glistening underneath; it ts 
not sufficiently thick (not exceeding one- 
fourth of an inch) to bear a person’s weight 
in walking; you are reminded of walking 
over frozen snow. There are many beau- 
tiful stalactites, spars, etc., in this cave ; the 
width is greater and the ceiling higher 
than the Labyrinth, the scenery romantic 
and picturesque. Near the mouth, as I 
have already stated, are several pits; by 
descending one of them by the sides of the 
wall about thirty feet, an entrance was 
found to the Bottomless Pit, to within thir- 
ty feet of the first platform; by another 
branch leading from it, an entrance was 
found into another large cave, which leads 
to another still larger, which leads to a 
large river passing across it. All believe 
that there is more water in it than there 
is in Green river. It is also approached 
by another cave withont descending the 
pit, and it is believed that there is another 
cave that leads to it ata different place. 
This river is believed to be considerably 
lower than the bed of Green river. A 
way has also been discovered to the bot- 
tom of * Gorrin’s Dome” in the Labyrinth. 
It is thought to be three hundred feet 
high, and of the most perfect workman- 
ship. In one corner of this there is one of 
those large springs, that are sometimes 
found in the “ Barrens,” which are said 
to have “no bottom.” It is one hundred 
yards from one point of they Dome to the 
other. ‘Two caves lead fm it, yet un- 
explored; one runs towards the “ Bottom- 
less Pit,” and more than probable ends 
Worlds of caves near and about 
the *“ Bottomless Pit” await the curiosity 
of the inquisitive. What a world! If 
Symmes were alive, he would not have to 
go to the north pole to find an entrance 
Here it is to 
be found, and probably by water. Again, 
I say what a world! Upwards of fifty dif- 
ferent branches or caves, about the same 
number of domes, pits, springs, cataracts, 
waterfalls of the purest water, etc. The 
air is pure and exhilarating, of pleasant 
spring temperature, and never changes, 
winteror summer. ‘Take itall in all, it is 
the most sublime, grand, majestic, awful 
place, in the known world. 
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PAGANINI. 


Berore I close, though not strictly in 
accordance with my subject, I must say a 
few words about the celebrated Paganini, 
who has attracted so much attention in the 
last few years. 1| had the pleasure of hear- 
ing him before he left Italy, and can truly 
say he is the most wonderful person I ever 
met with. I cannot mistrust the impres- 
sion he produced upon me, because it was 
made before I had heard of his reputation 
or even his name. During a short resi- 
dence in Florence, with boyish curiosity, 
I managed to obtain admission to the morn- 
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| frame, and it is when in this condition, 
‘that his instrument has been compared to 
a wild beast, which gnawing his vitals, 
‘draws from bim those wailing and agoniz- 
ing sounds. His appearance adds, not a 
little, to the effect of his extraordiaary 
/powers. ‘Tall and gaunt, with a cadaver- 
ous face, sunken eyes of hectic transpa- 
/rency, hollow cheeks, and long, lank, dark 
‘locks, falling down to his shoulders, he is 
an admirable personification of that en- 
|thusiasm of which he isthe victim. He is, 
or was, very much like the portraits I have 
‘seen of Irving the mad Scotch preacher, 
‘who set all London in a ferment, some 


ing rehearsals at the opera. On one of | yearsago. It is said that such is the effect 


these occasions, Paganini who, as I said 
before, was entirely unknown to me, pre- 
sided at the repetition of a concert, which 
he was to give in the evening. I think 1 
was the sole auditor, besides the perform- 
ers, vocal and instrumental. The instant 
he touched the violin, I felt the effect of his 
wonderful talent. I have heard the most 
celebrated violinists in Europe, but he is 
beyond all comparison with them. In his 
hands the instrument becomes something 
else. ‘The manner in which he places it 
under his chin and left ear, (which seems 
to listen intensely to its softest breathings,) 
and grasps it in his long bony fingers, is 
peculiar. He draws the bow over the 
strings with long sweeps, sometimes very 
gently, and at others as if he would crush 
all beneath it. ‘The effects which he pro- 
duces are as various as they are extraor- 


of his performance upon his nervous, ex- 
citable temperament, that it often inca- 
pacitates him for some days after. There 
‘is no affectation about him, but rather an 
‘awkward stiffness, and his bow is so eon- 
‘strained and uncouth, that it has been fa- 
'cetiously observed to be just such a rever- 
ence as a lobster might be supposed to 
‘make. His performance on one string, I 
look upon as a mere tour de force, an ob- 
ject of vulgar curiosity, and would not 
mention it, but for the story by which it 
is generally explained. It was reported 
and generally believed, that he had suffer- 
‘ed a long imprisonment for having assas- 
‘sinated his wife. His sole resource was 
| his violin, and having but a small supply 
of catgut, as the story goes, in order to 
‘economize it, he learned to dispense with 
|three of the usual number of strings. This 





dinary. Now exquisitely delicate and soft; | melo-dramatic tale, added much to the cu- 


then brilliant, animated and graceful; and 
at times wild, thrilling and unearthly; he 
passes in rapid transition from one to the 
other. 

So clear and round are Paganini’s tones 
that they seem to proceed from an instru- 
ment stringed with glass. Independently 
of his execution he possesses genius in the 
highest degree, which seems to master and 
tyrannize over his soul. He is the mere 
instrument of the spirit within. When 
executing his musical improvisations, the 
expression of his eye becomes intense and 
fitful, his frame shudders, and his arms 
and fingers act with an apparently con- 
vulsive motion. He has then the air of a 
galvanizedcorpse. It is at these moments, 
he produces those wild, thrilling and tem- 
pestuous effects, which cannot be listened 
to without emotion too intense to be agree- 
able. A fierce demon seems to agitate his 


riosity and interest which he inspired. 
People looked upon him with a mysterious 
dread, as a sort of demon incarnate. He 
was perhaps the devil who played for the 
sleeping Tartini. The magic artist never 
deigned to contradict the story, until walk- 
ing one day, on the boulevards of Paris, 
he saw in a shop window, a picture repre- 
senting himself with a fiend-like counte- 
nance, plunging a dagger into the bosom 
of the imploring Mrs. Paganini. He could 
not stand the joke carried thus far, and 
accordingly addressed a letter to one of 
the public journals, declaring that there 
was not the slightest foundation for the 
tale, and appealing to respectable persons, 
who had known him from infancy, for the 
truth-of his averment. From this letter, 
it appeared that he had been a musical 
prodigy from his infancy, and that his 
whole life had been devoted to the cultiva- 
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tion of hisdivine art. In fact he had never 
been married. Little Miss Watson, who 
eloped with or rather to him, does not 
seem to have regarded him as a monster. 
The story however is founded upon a fact, 
which occurred in Italy, partially as re- 
presented, more than a century ago. | 
heard Paganini several times in Florence 
in the presence of the court and brilliant 
audiences, upon which he always pro- 
duced the most extraordinary impres- 
sion.—Southern Literary Messenger. 


ee 


FRANCIA, THE DICTATOR. 


Tue following portrait of this remarka- 
ble person previous to his assumption of 
the government of Paraguay, may interest 
those of our readers who are already ap- 
prised of the eccentric Machiavellism of 
character which he has subsequently ex- 
hibited. 

“On one of those lovely evenings in 
Paraguay, after the south-west wind has 
both cleared and cooled the air, I was 
drawn in pursuit of game, into a peaceful 
valley, remarkable for its combination of 
all the striking features of the scenery of 
the country. Suddenly I came upon a neat 
and unpretending cottage. Up rose a par- 
tridge; I fired, and the bird came to the 
ground. A voice cried from behind “ Beu- 
no tiro”—‘a good shot.” I turned round 
and beheld a gentleman of about fifty years 
of age, dressed in a suit of black, with a 
large scarlet capote, or cloak, thrown over 
his shoulders. He had a mate cup in one 
hand, a cigar in the other; and a little 
urchin of a negro, with his arm’s crossed, 
was in attendance by the gentleman’s side. 
The stranger’s countenance was dark, and 
his black eyes were very penetrating, 
while his jet hair combed back from a bold 
forehead, and hanging in natural ringlets 
over his shoulders, gave him a dignified 
and striking air. He wore on his shoes 
large golden buckles, and the knees of his 
breeches the same. I apologized for hay- 
ing fired so close to his house; but, with 
great kindness and urbanity, the owner of 
it assured me that there was no occasion 
for my offering the least excuse; and that 
his house and ground were at my service, 
whenever I chose to amuse myself with 
my gun in that direction. In exercise of 
the primitive and simple hospitality com- 
mon in the country, ton invited to sit 
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down under the corridor, and take a cigar 
and a mate. A celestial globe, a large 
telescope, and a theodolite, were under the 
little portico, and I immediately inferred 
that the personage before me was no other 
than Doctor Francia. The apparatus ac- 
corded with what I had heard of his re- 
putation for a knowledge of the occult 
sciences; but I was not left long to conjec- 
ture on this point, for he presently inform- 
ed me, in answer to my appeal whether I 
had not the honor of addressing Doctor 
Francia, that he was that person. “And 
I presume,” he continued, “that you are 
the Cavallero Ingles who resides at Dona 
Juana Ysquibels?” I replied that I was; 
when he said that he had intended to call 
on me, but that such was the state_of poli- 
tics in Paraguay, and particularly as far 
as himself was concerned, that he found 
it necessary to live in great seclusion. 
He could not otherwise, he added, avoid 
having sinister interpretations put upon 
his most trifling actions. 

“Not a trace of the sanguinary pro- 
pensities, or of the ungovernable caprice, 
by the exercise of which he afterwards 
attained so bad a celebrity, were recognized 
in the manner, or deducible from the con- 
versation of Francia, at the time of which 
I am now speaking. Quite the reverse. 
His demeanor was subdued and unostenta- 
tious; his principles, as far as they could 
be ascertained from his own declarations, 
just, though not very exalted; and his le-* 
gal integrity, as an advocate, had never 
been disputed. Vanity seemed to be the 
leading feature of his character, and though 
there was a latent sternness and almost 
continual severity in his countenance, yet 
when relaxed into a smile, they only made, 
by contrast, an impression the more win- 
ning upon those with whom he conversed. 

* Night drew on apace, and I bade adieu 
to my loquacious, as well as gracious host. 
I little fancied then, either that he was to 
figure as he has since done, or that an in- 
tercourse, begun with so much civility, 
was to end with so much injustice. At this 
time, Francia, though living in such appa- 
rent seclusion, it was afterwards known, 
had been busy in intrigue against the go- 
vernment.”—Letters from Paraguay: 1838. 


a 


THERE is a courageous wisdom: there is 
also a false, reptile prudence, the. result 
not of caution, but of fear.—Burke. 
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THE WEST. 


BY WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER. 


Lanp or THE West !—green Forest-Land! 

Clime of the fair, and the immense! 
Favorite of Nature’s liberal hand— 

And child of her munificence ! 

Fill’d with a rapture warm, intense, 
High on a cloud-girt hill I stand ; 

And with clear vision gazing thence, 
Thy glories round me far expand: 

Rivers, whose likeness earth has not, 
And Jakes, that elsewhere seas would be,— 

Whose shores the countless wild-herds dot, 
Fleet as the winds, and all as free; 

Mountains that pierce the bending sky, 
And with the storm-cloud battle wage,— 

Shooting their glittering peaks on high, 
To mock the fierce red lightning’s rage ; 

Arcadian vales, with vine-hung bow’rs, 
And grassy nooks, ’neath beechen shade, 

Where dance the never-resting Hours, 
To music of the bright cascade ! 

Skies softly beautiful, and blue 
As Italy’s, with stars as bright; 

Flow’rs rich as morning’s sun-rise hue, 
And gorgeous as the gemm’d mid-night. 

Land of the West! green Forest-Land! 

Thus hath Creation’s bounteous hand, 
Upon thine ample bosom flung 


Charms such as were her gift when the gray world was 


young! 


Land of the West !—where naught is old, 


* Or fading, but Tradition hoary,— 


Thy yet unwritten annals bold 
Of many a daring deed the story! 
Man’s might of arm hath here been tried, 
And Woman’s glorious strength of soul,— 
When War’s fierce shout rang far and wide, 
When vengeful foes at midnight stole 
On slumbering innocence, and gave 
Nor onset-sbout, nor warning word, 
Nor nature’s strong appealings heard 
From woman’s lips, to spare and save 
Her unsuspecting little one, 
Her only child—her son! her son!” 
Unheard the supplicating tone, 
Which ends in now a shriek, and now a deep death- 
groan! 


Land of the West !—Green Forest-Land ! 
Thine early day for deeds is famed 
Which in historic page shall stand 
Till bravery is no longer named. 
Thine early day !|—it nursed a band 
Of men who ne’er their lineage shamed : 
The iron-nerved, the bravely good, 
Who neither spared nor lavish’d blood— 
Aye ready, morn, or night, or noon; 
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Fleet in the race, firm in the field, 

Their sinewy arms their only shield— 

Courage to Death alone to yield ; 
The men of Daniel Boon! 

Their dwelling-place—the “good green wood ;”’ 
Their favorite haunts—the lone arcade, 2 

The murmuring and majestic flood, A 
The deep and solemn shade : 

Where to them came the Word of God, 

When Storm and Darkness were abroad, ¢ 
Breath’d in the thunder’s voice aloud, 
And writ in lightning on the cloud. 

And thus they lived: the dead leaves oft, 5 
Heap’d by the playful winds, their bed ; 

Nor wish’d they couch more warm or soft— 
Nor pillow for the head, 

Other than fitting root, or stone, 

With moss and ivy overgrown. 

Heroic band !—But they have past, 
As pass the stars at rise of sun,— E 

Melting into the ocean vast i 
Of time, and sinking, one by one; 

Yet lingering here and there a few, y 

As if to take a last, long view, 

Of the domain they won, in strife 

With foes who battled to the knife. 

Peace unto those that sleep beneath us! 


All honor to the few that yet do linger with us! 


* * * * * 


Land of the West!—thine early prime 
Fades in the flight of hurrying Time: 
Thy noble forests fall, as sweep 
Earth’s myriads o’er the conquer’d Deep; 
And thy broad plains, with welcome warm, 
Receive the onward-pressing swarm: 
On mountain hight, in lowly vale, 
By quiet lake, or gliding river,— 
Wherever sweeps the chainless gale, 
Onward sweep they, forever. ‘ 
Oh, may they come with hearts that ne’er 
Can bend, a tyrant’s chain to wear; 
With souls that would indignant turn, 
And proud Oppression’s minions spurn ; 
With nerves of steel, and words of flame, 
strike and sear the wretch who'd bring our land to 
shame | 


Land of the West !—beneath the Heaven 
There’s not a fairer, lovelier clime ; 
Nor one to which was ever given 
A destiny more high, sublime. 
From Alleghaney’s base, to where 
Our Western Andes prop the sky— 
The home of Freedom’s hearts is there, 
And o’er it Freedom’s eagles fly. 
And here,—should e’er Columbia’s land 
Be rent with fierce intestine feud,— 
Shall Freedom’s latest cohorts stand, 
Till Freedom’s eagles sink in blood, 


| And quench’d are all the stars that now her banners stud ! 
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LITERARY 


BIRD’S TALES. 


Peter Pilgrim; or, a Rambler’s Recollec- 
tions. By the Author of “Calavar,” | 
“Nick ofthe Woods,”etc. 2vols. 12mo. | 
Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. Co- 
lumbus: Isaac N. Whiting. 1838. 


Sarp a reading lady to a fashionable ac- | 
quaintance, during a morning call soon 
after the appearance of a well-known work 
by the Ettrick Shepherd, “Do you like | 
Hogg’s Tales, sir?” ‘ Hogs’ tails!” re- 
sponded the wondering parvenu: “OQ, very | 
much, madam! °tis the finest part of the | 
animal.” Say we to our readers, now, 
“Do you like Bird’s Tales, gentlefolks?” 
“Some of them have very rich plumage,” 
replies Miss Gauzanna Ribin, “and spread | 
into most beautiful fans.” ‘ But that, Miss, | 
as the lion Carlyle would say, is the mere | 
wrappage of that which we speak of. What 
we mean is the veritable parson’s-nose 
itself, that melts lusciously upon the tongue, | 
and glides over the palate a full stream of | 
juicy delights.”—Do you like Bird’s Tales, | 
now? We pray you, close your eyes| 
against brilliant feathers for a time, and | 
answer us not till you have turned back to | 
our one hundred and twenty-seventh page, 
and consulted “ Merry the Miner.” 

The author of “ Calavar” hath long been 
a favorite with us. We have liked him 
for his poetry, his philosophy, his romance, 
his plain common-sense views of human 
life, and his breathing and glowing pictures 
of natural scenery. But he grievously 
offended us once upon a time, and we told 
him of it plainly and honestly, as our na- 
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NOTICES. 


early annals of Kentucky,” and handing 
down to. posterity “representatives of the 
most prominent and distinguished founders 
and commanders of the Stations,” he called 
it; and so it was, if the air-casiles of Cloud- 
Land are cut from Pentelicus, or the antics 
of a buffoon personify humble life, or the 
gibberish of a simpleton is identical with 
common sense.—* Nick of the Woods” is 


‘already buried in the dust of the West; 


but “ Peter Pilgrim” will long survive here, 


a favorite with all who shall have the hap- 


piness of making his very agreeable ac- 
quaintance. 


Dr. Bird has been quite an extensive 
wanderer in his day; and has seen many 
things new and curious, whereof it is his 
present purpose to speak to his old friends, 
“the reading public.” In his “Chapter 
Introductory,” he tells us:—“ To the dig- 
nity which belongs to the traveled man, 
I, Peter Pilgrim, (otherwise Palmer, which 
means pretty much the same thing,) of 
Pilgrimdale, may lay claim in an eminent 
degree; having, asI may say, visited near- 
ly every place of note in the whole world, 
ancient or modern—Rome and Jerusalem, 
Carthage, Troy, Alexandria, Memphis, 
Palmyra, Canton, Lima, Mexico, Paris, 
London, and heaven knows how many 
| more besides ;—all which, to make the won- 
'der more wonderful, I have visited without 
so much as stirring beyond the bounds of 
| these goodly United States.” And a little 

further on, in the said “ Chapter Introduc- 
tory,” which is a very pleasant “ winding 
| way” to the “ garden of sweets” that the 


| reader is soon ushered into, we are inform- 


ture prompted and our position demanded. | ed as follows:—“In these, my peregrina- 
That time was when we met him last, in |tions, I have had with me my pilgrim’s 
“Nick of the Woods, or the Jibbenaino- |scrip, being a sufficient sachel of buckram 
say ;"°—(a most heathenish christening of |and leather, into which I did not fail to 
a most unchristian nondescript!)—and we |cast whatsoever little treasures it was my 
well remember with what a hearty good |fortune to pick up on the way—flowers 
will we consigned him to the tender mer- | from the forest, shells from the river, peb- 
cies of his Kentucky readers, and his book | bles from the lake; or, in plainer language, 
to perdition. “A story illustrating the |sketches of scenery and character, life and 
21 
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manners; anecdotes, legends, observations; | did, seeing that his satanship was not to 


everything, in short, that was interesting 
in itself, or illustrative of points of inter- 
est in the regions through which it was 
my lot to pass.” 

From thiscollection, which several years 
of travel had swelled into magnitude, Doc- 
tor Bird has selected the materials of his 
present volumes; and though one or two 
of the forms into which these materials 
have developed themselves, might have 
remained in their original state and first 
deposite, and his readers been none the 
losers thereby, yet the goodly proportions 
and general quality of most of them are 
such, that we incline to believe “the read- 
ing public” will soon insist upon his making 
another draught upon his “ buckram and 
leather sachel,” for their gratification. 
His present out-drawings are nine in num- 
ber, entitled variously “ Merry the Miner,” 
“A Tale of a Snag,” “ My friends in the 


Mad House,” “The Extra Lodger,” “ Ar- | 


kansas Emigrants,” 


rapin Rocks,” “'The Mammoth Cave,” and | 


“The Bloody Broadhorn.”—The first of 


all these is extracted into a different de- | 


partment of this magazine; and if the 


reader will seck it out, he may have the | 


pleasure of seeing certain of the vices and 
follies of mankind satirized in cn ingenious 
and masterly manner. 

In the course of his peregrinations, Mr. 
Peter Pilgrim visits a mad house, at a time 
when the physician was going his rounds 
among the cells, “with some five or six 
score of medical students at his heels;” 
and here, among the inmates, Peter makes 
several very interesting acquaintances. 


One of these had been a political editor, 


“The Fascinating | 
Power of Reptiles,” “ A Night on the Ter- | 


be trifled with; though, he confesses, he 
followed with fear and trembling. He 
_ventured, however, as he was led into the 
street, to ask whither he was being car- 
ried. “To your appointed place!” an- 
swered Satan, looking as black as mid- 
night; and then, seizing Mr. Ticklum’s 
hand, he made a spring into the air at 
least ten feet high, when he threw up his 
legs, dove headlong through the pavement, 
|which yielded to the shock, and darted 
“through flag-stones and gravel, gas-pipes 
and culverts, the solid earth and still more 
solid rock,” until he gained “his infernal 
| dominions, about two miles below.” Here 
Mr. Ticklum “saw sights which made his 
hair stand on end,” only one of which, 
however, can be shown to others through 
‘our pages. For the rest, we must direct 
our readers to the volumes themselves. 





“But the most grievous part of the spectacle 
| was the multitudes, the very herds of people who 
laid their deaths at my door, because of the quack 
| medicines they had taken on my recommendation ; 
| for though, in an argument with the devil on the 
subject, I insisted that the notices of nostrums in 
|my paper were puffs written by the proprietors, 
and printed and paid for as advertisements, and 
that, therefore, I had no share in commending 
them; he declared I was entirely mistaken, that 

the giving publicity to such things was in itself a 
recommendation, and I was as much chargeable 
|with their effects as if I had eooemee an agency 
| from the compounder, and, myself, supplied the 
| public with death, at a dollar a bottle. 

“Having settled this matter, much more to his 
(own a than mine, Diabolus bade me ‘never 
|mind such small ware, (meaning the tools and 
'victims,) but cume along and see something of 
jqetneet importance.” And giving mea jerk, he 
dragged me onwards, until the passage we trod 
| terminated in a great chamber, the floor of which, 
sinking down like the sweeping sides of an am- 
_phitheatre, ended at last in a great bog or quag- 


who had made a strenuous effort to be an | mire; while at the top, where we paused, were 


honest and independent man, and thereb 


convinced his friends and the public that 
The result was, that 


he was demented. 


they procured an apartment for him in the 
madhouse! 


| long ranges of galleries running all around. In 
these galleries lounged a great variety of devils, 
looking down with interest upon what passed be- 
low; while in the quagmire, floundering in it u 

| to the knees, were multitudes of men, great and 


He was a ve ry harmless | small, engaged with marvellous earnestness pelt- 
° j ; ‘ 
being, and was one of several who were |'™g,0ne another with mud. ‘Upon m 


permitted to breathe the air in an enclo- 
sure in the garden of the asylum, and con- 


word,’ 
hat kind 
of public spirits are these? and what place is it? 


| said I, ‘I don’t understand this at all. 
| “The devil looked anrazed. ‘Is it possible,’ 


verse on such subjects as suited the tender | said he, ‘ you don’t know? that you don’t tecog- 


state of their intellects. 


Mr. Ticklum, the | ™!S¢ peer friends from theiramusement? Zounds, 
ex-editor, was very communicative, and 
gave Peter Pilgrim a sketch of his life, 


| sir, this is the hell of editors!’ Upon my word, I 
| could not help laughing, it all looked so natural. 
| There they were, indeed, my learned and able 


ending with the recollection of a wonder- | contemporaries, bedaubing one another with mud- 


derful dream he one night had, “that the 


balls, with such zeal and energy as if the weal of 


devil came to his bed, bidding him get up |a universe depended upon theirpastime. Thinks 


anda fallow him.” 


| I to myself, ‘if a certain place that I know of is 


This he incontinently | no worse than this, it is not so bad, after all.’ 
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‘Don’t be too sure of that,’ said Old Nick, reading | forget my principles, to devote the energies of my 


my thoughts; ‘itis all fine fun fora while, but no 
such pleasant life to lead forever.” And, indeed, 
as I looked, and observed one gentleman get a bal! 
in the eye, anothér a pellet on the cheek, a third a 
whole mountain of mud on his back, I began to 

ow melancholy at the thought that the Lights 


mind to flatter the whims and passions of my pa- 
trons, I enjoyed their favor, and prospered; the 
moment I became a man of principle, | lost it.— 
I say again, that men love virtue best in the ab- 
stract. The dignity of independence, the beauty 
of honor, the excellence of principle, are ever in 


of the World should be so unworthily engaged the mouths of men, nine-tenths of whom will con- 
thus wasting their energies on one another. Nor | spire together to ruin the editer who reduces them 


was this feeling but a little increased, when Di- 
abolus took occasion to observe, ‘he was fond of 
editors: with other sinners,’ said he, ‘I havea 
deal of trouble, and am obliged, on the average, 
to appropriate the services of at least one imp 
among a thousand, for the purpose of tormenting 





to practice,” 


Verily, experience had made a wise man 
of Mr. Ticklum; and there was much more 
method in his madness, than can bé dis- 


! : 7 : 
them. Editors, fortunately, know how to torment |covered in most people’s sanity. 


themselves.—And now, Mr. Daniel Ticklum, of | 


the People’s Light,’ said he, ‘you know your 
place—descend.’ 
“With that he seized me by the nape of the 
neck, and tossed me into the thick of my contem- 
oraries, who received me with a shower of mud- 
Falls, which, for all of their softness, had such an 
effect upon my feelings that I considered myself 
murdered outright, and opened my mouth to cry 
for quarter, which I received in the shape of a 
second volley from the whole company. At that 
moment, I awoke, and found it was all a dream. 
“It was a dream, sir, but the more I revolved it 
in my mind, the more it troubled and perplexed 
me. At last, however, I became persuaded it was 
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MAYO’S TEMPERANCE ADDRESS. 


| An Address delivered in the Presbyterian 


Church, Oxford, at the request of the Ox- 

ford Temperance Society, August 2, 1838. 
By H. B. Mayo, Esq. 18 pages 8vo. 
Oxford: R.H. Bishop, jr. 1838. 


Mr. Mayo here discusses several matters 
pertaining to the vending and using of 


a vision of waraing, sent me by some good angel, | spiritous liquors, “ by the small,” in an in- 


‘(for one would not think the devil so benevolent,) 


which it became me toimprove. I became a new 
man. Sir, would you believe it? I began to 
think, that, in accommodating my principles to 
those of my patrons, in toiling to please the part 
and my selahhove, at the sacrifice of some truth 
and more independence, I was doing wrong, 
resolved to change my course, and act the part 
that became a high-minded, conscientious man— 
I had no idea of going to the devil for my sub- 
scribers. I resolved to turn over a new leaf, and 
pursue that fearless, honest, independent course, 
for which so many of my worthy fellow-citizens 
were calling: for, indeed, it was a common sub- 
ject of lamentation, throughout the land, in my 
day, that we had so few editors of high, fearless, 
independent spirit. 

“Sir, when I made that resolution I had seven 
thousand subscribers: a week after I had put it 
into execution, I had but twothousand! My first 
independent remark was the signal of my ruin. 
And what was that remark? Why, sir, a com- 
pliment to an enemy, an ¢ Sate candidate—an 
admission that he was an honest and able man, in 
many respects superior even to our own candidate, 
and worthy of confidence and honor. A few more 
truths ended the matter. ‘Stop my paper!’ was 


echoed in my ears by two thousand voices, and | 


thrown before my eyes in as many epistolary mis- 


sives. Nay, sir, one-half even of the three thou- | 


sand subscribers who never paid their dues, fell 
into the like anger, and bade me ‘stop their pa- 
pers.’—In short, sir, it was a lost case with me; 
my subscribers left me, my creditors put their ac- 
counts into the hands of lawyers, and my friends, 
not knowing how else to dispose of me, clapped 
me into this Asylum. 

“ Draw your own moral from my story: itisa 
trueone. As long as I was willing to enslave my 
spirit, to crush my sense of right and wrong, to 








| teresting and intelligent manner; but his 


main topics are, 1. the forms of resistance 
which temperance societies encounter from 
individuals, and, 2. the right and propriety 
of legislative action with regard to the re- 
tailing of strong drinks. Under this latter 
| head, we presume he gives the arguments 
| generally of that portion of the community 
| who have faith in legislating for the pub- 


lic morals, and presents the true grounds 


\taken by those persons who petition the 
|General Assembly to enact laws for the 
| suppression of the traffic in ardent spirits. 
| In Ohio, this subject is beginning to assume 
a very important character; and we anti- 
|cipate that, during the present session of 
the State legislature, the drawers and 
pockets of members will be filled with me- 
morials pertaining to it—A statement of 
the grounds assumed by Mr. Mayo, and a 
brief repetition of his arguments, may 
therefore be interesting in our pages, and 
prove useful. 

Having pointed out the undoubted evils, 
public as well as private, which result from 
Intemperance, and argued that their cure 
is to be sought in public opinion, and pro- 
claimed it the right and duty of every citi- 
zen, as well individually as by uniting with 
others for the formation of societies, to 
labor for the enlightenment and purifica- 
‘tion of that public opinion, Mr. Mayo pro- 
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ceeds to consider whether “it is not the | as “in any degree remarkable or striking,” 


duty of society collectively, that is, ac-| 
cording to its abstract designation, the) 
State, to second” benevolent individual | 
efforts. This, he says, “it has the power | 
effectually to do, by prohibiting the sale of | 
ardent spirits, except as a medicinal drug.” | 
*‘ No one,” continues Mr. Mayo, “ who has 

not given some reflection to the subject, | 
can be aware on what a slender basis, | 
those who resist any action by the State, 

rest their opposition. Indeed, the great. 
difficulty in meeting their objections, is to | 
discover precisely what they are. Loose | 
clamor and vague declamation about pri-| 
vate rights and liberty, seem to be the| 
amount of what has been and no doubt will | 
continue to be said. Now, if it all resolve 

itself into this proposition, that such action | 
by the State would be an infringement of 
the right of every citizen to sell and to buy 

what he thinks proper, it is sufficient to | 


but because of “an analogy of object be- 
tween them and the restriction sought by 
the friends of temperance.” 

The right to prohibit or restrict the sale 
of ardent spirits, being thus established to 
the satisfaction of Mr. Mayo, the next con- 
sideration is, the policy of the measure. 
By “policy,” Mr. M. does “not mean the 
bearing a legislator’s vote may bave on 
his popularity in his county or district,” 
but, “does the well-being of society require 
the restriction?” “It does,” answers Mr. 
M., and for reasons which he esteems con- 
clusive: viz. “ the consideration of health ;” 
“a proper regard for peace and good or- 
der;” “the preservation of morals;” ete., 
etc.—* Let us,” then exclaims Mr. M., 
“trace the process by which intemperance 
is induced and confirmed; and we can then 
judge if those men who constitute the law- 
making power, and have the sole authori- 


answer, that the principle is established| ty to suppress the traffic in intoxicating 
wherever law and civilization have ex-|liquors, incur no responsibility, and are 


tended, that government has the right to| 


restrict this liberty of selling, and conse- | 


quently of buying, in all cases where it is | 


for the interest of society that it should be 


restricted; and that the establishment of | 
an adverse principle would be subversive | 


of the very ends for which society was in- 
stituted. This principle is embodied in 
numerous laws in existence and in contin- | 
ual operation.” One or two examples are | 
then referred to by Mr. Mayo: “But few 
individuals,” he says, “ever desire to swal- 
low poisons to destroy life, and for hu- 
manity’s sake we must believe that still 
fewer would be disposed to sell them for 
such a purpose; yet the legislative power, | 
in consideration that some unhappy beings 





quick agency, has imposed a rigid restric- 
tion on their sale.” And this, Mr. Mayo 
argues, “is as direct an infringement of 
private rights, as that sought by the friends 
of temperance.” The other example cited, 


laws are found incorporated in the codes 


of other nations, and the States of the) 
Union,—makes the selling of unwholesome | 


rovisions, such as flesh of diseased anim- | 
P ; 


als, bread containing any injurious ingre- | 


dient, adulterated wines, etc., a penal of- 
fense.” These examples are not selected 


open to no censure, in failing to exert 
their authority.” And Mr. M. does trace 
this process, well and truthfully, as the 
following extract will show: 


**No man becomes voluntarily a drunkard: he 
becomes one insensibly, imperceptibly. The 


| taste for ardent spirits is not natural ;—it is ac- 
| quired. They are distasteful to the unaccustomed 


palate. Nor doesthe unperverted system desire 
the artificial stimulant. The healthful blood 


| stimulates to temperate excitation; and the un- 


corrupted nerves demand no medicinal or alco- 
holic drug. But all around, inviting the unwary 
and soliciting the thoughtless, stand the recruitin 

garrisons of intemperance; and into these,—le 

by example, incited by importunity, or enticed by 
fashion; or simply to pass off an idle hour,—the 
destined victim enters, heedless of the danger; 


| without a single appetite craving the ruinous in- 
may, at times, under the influence of men- | 


tal derangement or depression, be tempted | 


‘ : . 23 2. ao | 
to ‘shuffle off this mortal coil’ by their! corrupt the healthful appetites, to nourish the 


dulgence, and his whole heart nauseating at the 
thought of a confirmed drunkenness. Here he 
first learns to pollute his wholesome blood, to 


worm that never dies, whose cravings know no 
satiety and admit of no denial! The same rea- 
sons that induced him first to enter, will cause 
him to repeat and reiterate his visits; but, by and 
by, they will be supported, and at length supplan- 


: : . ; ted, by others more urgent and more fatal. He 
is given in the following words: “The 


common law of England,—and similar | 


will now enter partly, and at last wholly, to satis- 
fy the strengthening habit of indulgence. Still 
fatal opportunity keeps wide open her door, until 
in the end, the fearful result is consummated, and 
the victim bound down, powerless and helpless! 
Gone now is the clear perception, the vigorous 
spirit, the strong resolve, the manly ambition, the 
honest shame! Paralysed is every energy that 
could rouse him toresistance! Intemperance has 
now secured an unresisted dominion, and hope 
bids the victim farewell! Now perhaps all the 
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combined powers of society cannot raise him to 
his former purity and elevation. Bur wuo Is REs- 
PONSIBLE FOR HIS FALL? Are they in no degree 
responsible, who had the power, and would not 
exert it, of removing the means, the temptations, 
the opportunities, the snares, by which he fell !— 
the means by which he received the first impulse 
in his descending course, and which continued to 
accelerate the rapidity of his fall, until its fatal 
consummation? Are they in no degree, responsi- 
ble?” 


The operations of the friends of temper- | 


ance are thus referred to: 


“‘Exertions have been made, and are now ma- 
king, to stay the progress of this evil; but they 
are not sustained and assisted, as they should be, 
by the authority of law, Individuals have formed 
themselves into societies; have exposed the enor- 
mity of the evil; and have brought to bear upon 
it a mass of moral influences, potent for good. 
They have left no fact untold—no argument un- 


urged. They have assailed every perversity of | 


the heart; and dragged: every lurking prejudice 
into light. They have appealed to the dignity of 
man’s nature—they have tried the power of pa- 
thos—they have sounded the call of duty—they 
have urged considerations of interest—they have 


roused the pride of reason—goaded the feeling of | 


shame :—they have recalled the sweet recollec- 
tion of household ties:—they have portrayed, 
with the vivid coloring of truth and her unrelieved 
mass of shade, the bloated lineaments of the 
drunkard, with all his attendant train of guilt, re- 
morse and woe:—the ruined health—the shat- 
tered nerves—the impaired mind ;—his incoherent 
speech, his besotted ravings, his utter, unquali- 

ed, unutterable loathsomeness;—then the shame, 
the penury to which he dooms his devoted family ; 
and the entire loss of the world’s and of his own 
respect!”? 


“Philanthropy,” says Mr. Mayo in con- 
clusion, “ has warned, and Piety offered up 
her prayer: reason has convinced—ima- 
gination has illustrated—eloquence has 
thrilled—pathos has melted. But, to coun- 
teract these exertions, over all the face of 
the State, in city, village and country, 
stand the RALLYING Points of Infemperance, 
claiming and receiving protection from the 
legislative authority of the land! Now, 
WHO IS RESPONSIBLE?” 
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McRAE’S ADDRESS. 


An Address, delivered before the Graduates 

of the Erodelphian Society of Miami 

niversity, August 8, 1838. By Joun 

J. M. McRag, Esq. 21 pages, 8vo. Ox- 
ford: R. H. Bishop, jr. 1838. 


THE most remarkable thing about this 
Address is, the thrust which it makes at 
the Greek and Latin languages. The 





‘speaker, however, though wickedly enough 
disposed, does not wield a very dangerous 
‘weapon. We think the Greek and Latin, 
which have recovered from the blows of 
much mightier arms, will not find it very 
difficult to survive the present attack. We 
marvel somewhat at Mr. McRae’s temer- 
‘ity in thus for the first time fleshing his 
‘sword upon the tongues of Homer and 
|Cicero, but much more at his presumption 
in essaying to fight over again the battles 
of the iate Thomas Smith Grimké, upon 
the very field where that lamented scholar 
and christian won his distinguishing lau- 
/rels. 

In so much of his address as echoes the 
‘sentiments of Mr. Grimké with regard to 
“the study of the dead languages,” and 
‘the establishment of “an American system 


\of education,” Mr. McRae gives forth but 
'a weak mock-bird’s note; but where he 
speaks directly to the Graduates, from his 
‘own heart and his own experience, he says 
many things worth listening to, and some 
worth remembering. The following ex- 
tract presents a favorable sample of the 
better portions of his remarks: 





“Tt is said, gentlemen, that to be good, is to be 
great. Whether this maxim be true or not,—and 
I do not wish at this time to insist upon its entire 
correctness,—it is certain that the goodness of the 
heart is not incompatible with the correct exércise 
of the understanding, and that the force of moral 
principle combined with high intellectual energy, 
is in most cases irresistible in its influence. The 
time when great and important changes in the ci- 
vil, political, and moral world, were effected, by 
the influence of false principles and corrupt mo- 
tives, has gone by; and mankind in all civilized 
and enlightened countries are beginning to be 
governed in their action, by the influence of the 
moral virtues, which adorn and dignify the im- 
provements of modern times. It is one among 
the many, even of the principal distinguishing 
differences between the present and past ages, 
that many of the means which were formerly 
used for the accomplishment of the most mag- 
nificent undertakings, are considered by us not 
only as base, but criminal in the highest de- 
gree. Fear, superstition, corruption and physical 
power, which were once important auxiliaries in 
the sudden production of mighty changes in the 
| condition of society, have yielded to the milder 
| coercions of persuasion, reason and the influence 
| of correct moral principle. And these great re- 
| sults are now gradually produced by the regener- 
ating influence of this principle, consecrating as 
it does to virtuous effort, the high energies of cul- 
| tivated intellect. I shall therefore lay it down as 
|a primary and paramount duty, which you owe to 
| yourselves and to your country, in connection 
| with the high intellectual standard you have as- 
' sumed, to establish for yourselves in the outset of 








‘life, an elevated moral character: the seeds of 


} which I know have been sown among you here, 
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and I trust have already taken root with ~” all, | bors zealously to “imprint it deeply upon 


in the congenial soil of your youthful and uncor-| the hearts” of the students of the Miami 
rupted hearts. It is this, gentlemen, which will | 


prepare you at all times, for the successful under- University. He draws upon holy writ, 
taking of whatever is good or great ov virtuous in | profane letters, and human experience, for 
life,—which will give stability to the efforts of | facts, arguments, and illustrations; and in 


a - whatever mone pa aay by diree-| closing, exhorts his young hearers “ not to 
ted—and permanence to e sp en oro ame in : . . 
whatever pursuit it may be acquired. let the fleeting things of time and earth 


“There is truly in the affairs of life a ‘tide? | interfere between their souls and their 
which if taken at the flood, ‘will bear on to for-| immortal interest;” but to “embrace the 
tune.’ ae qeetuene, ne “~ of our own! passing day, ‘sieze the kind moment while 
raising. It is not the eventful tide of circumstan-| - +129 . . 
ces, by which many think, without an effort, to e waste, to obtain & preparation for those 
be borne to fortune, and by their own neglect, never-changirg, never-ending scenes and 
sink into oblivion. Circumstances must not be realities, which eternity shall unfold.” 
trusted to too much. whey my pone be Many such old and excellent thoughts 
said to make men great, but they are too often ; 
mistaken for the power which controls them. Dic panne ee the Professor’s 
And the great secret of success in life, consists | #SCourse, Clad in an honest but ordinary 
more in being at all times prepared to avail our- | garment of language; and we are led to 
selves of the advantages which they present, than | believe, by the fact that they have caused 

them to be printed and sent abroad, that 
the students of Miami Uuniversity were 


in any real influence of their own over the desti- 
nies of man. If, then, you would prosper in your 

favorably impressed with their weight and 
importance. 





undertakings, be assured that the preparation of 
the heart is as necessary as the cultivation of the 
intellect; and that itis only by the united influ- 
ence of both, that you will be ever ready to take 
the tide at its flood, and reach that degree of pros- quinine 
perity which awaits the good and the virtuous.” 





OLIVER TWIST. 


aa ; : 
PROFESSOR SCOTT'S DISCOURSE. One aia rene : ener. 
The Instability and Changes of Earth. A\ one, two, and three. Philadelphia: 
Discourse delivered in the chapel of Mi-| Lea & Blanchard. Columbus: Isaac 
ami University, on Sabbath, the 15th of N. Whiting. 1838. 
July, 1838. By Professor J. W. Scorr. 


Er Tikes 8vo. Oxford: R. H. Bishop,| oq pamphlets, and with five well-executed 
vt . iat biel ae inl wt ove the oor oe ae 
AKING his text in orinthians, ;| Dickens’s extremely interesting history o 

31, “For the fashion of this world passeth | the poor English Parish aaa far o it 
away,” Professor Scott commences :-—“ The | has yet been received by the American 
instability and transitory nature of all sub-| publishers. The story moves on very 
lunary things, has ever been a subject of | slowly; but the interest increases with eve- 
common remark and lamentation among} ry succeeding chapter, and half the time 
men. It has afforded a favorite theme for | the reader entirely loses sight of the fact, 
the lessons of the moralist, the historian’s! that he has a work of fiction in hand. We 
tale, and the poet’s song. It is a subject} find the sketch of “ Poor Smike,” publish- 
upon which much has been said, and’writ-| ed in our last, making its way over the 
ten, and sung; but upon which, alas, too! country; and in our next we shall give 
little has been realized or felt. It is a| another sample of Boz’s peculiar humor, 
truth which we would all do well to im-| either from “Oliver Twist” or “ Nicholas 
print deeply upon our hearts, and to live | Nickelby.” 
and act in continual reference to it. Itis| Of this latter work, we shall endeavor 
a thought well calculated to break the| to give some account in our next. All of 
force of our attachment to the things of| it that has been received in this country, 
earth, to cool the feverish anxieties and| has been republished by Messrs. Lea & 
avidity of our minds in their pursuit, and| Blanchard, in a style very similar to that 
to teach us the salutary lesson, that ‘ there’s | of “Oliver Twist.” By op of sz 
nothing t yen.’ ” s of “ Nicholas Nic 

The waite ins ” the Professor! iy Picea henaen out, the prefer- 
then proceeds to teach; and through eight-| ence has been awarded to it over the affect- 
een Or nineteen well-printed pages, he la-| ing history of the poor Parish Boy. 
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WE have here, in three elegantly print- 
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EDITOR’S 


BLACK-HAWK. 


Tne recent death of this distinguished Indian 
Warrior, reminds us of an intention which we in- 
dulged at the time of noticing the very interesting 
biography of him by Mr. Benyamin Drake, of re- 
curring to this work for the purpose of inscribing 
upon our pages the most remarkable incidents of 
his somewhat eventful career. Though, when 
compared with Parr, and Rep-Jacxer, and Tr- 
CUMSEH, not a very great man, Bracx-Hawx was 
yet far superior in intellect and courage to the 
mass of those Indian chiefs »nd warriors of the 
United States, who have no mean distinction; and 
in the catalogue of Aboriginal Chieftains, he de- 
serves most honorable mention. Without the 
kingly character of Purzir, he was yet a man of 
proud bearing and dignified deportment: without 
the intellect and eloquence of Rep-Jacxet, he yet 
possessed a mind which long swayed his nation, 
and powers of speech which could at any time 
arouse the souls of his warriors to repel the ag- 
gressions of his enemies: and without the con- 
summate military genius of Tecumsen, he con- 
ducted a defensive campaign against United 
States troops with much skill, and displayed 
throughout the whole war, which has received 
his name, great bravery and unswerving determi- 
nation. 


According to Mr. Draxe, Buacx-Hawxk was by 
birth a Sac, or Saukee, and was born at the prin- 
cipal village of that tribe of Indians, on Rock- 
River, in the year 1767. His father’s Indian name 
was Py-r-sa; his own, Ma-Ka-TAI-ME-SHE-KIA- 
xian. “Briackx-Hawk was not by birth a chief; 
but at the early age of fifteen, having distin- 
guished himself by wounding an enemy, he was 
permitted to paint and wear feathers, and was 
placed in the rank of the Braves. About the 
year 1783,” he being then sixteen years old, “the 
united in an expedition against the Osages, and 
had the good fortune to kill and scalp one of the 
enemy. For this act of youthful valor, he was, 
for the first time, permitted to mingle in the scalp- 
dance. This triumph was followed, shortly af- 
terwards, by two more excursions against the 
same tribe. In the first, Buack-Hawk was the 


Editor’s Budget.—Black-Hawk. 
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leader of seven men, who suddenly attacked a 
party of one hundred Osages, killed one of them, 
and as suddenly retreated without loss. 


This ex- 
ploit so far increased the number of his followers, 


that he soon afterwards started with a party of 
one hundred and eighty braves, and marched to 
an Osage village, on the Missouri, but found it 
deserted. 
left their leader and returned home. 
Hawk, however, with but five followers, pursued 
the trail of the enemy, and after some days suc- 
ceeded in killing one man and a boy; and, secu- 
ring their scalps, returned home.” 


Most of the party being disappointed, 
Buack- 


Three years after these exploits, the ambitious 


and daring young Warrior led a party of two hun- 
dred braves against the Osages, to avenge the re- 


veated outrages of those Indians upon the Sac 
tribe. Soon after reaching the enemy’s country, 
he met a party about equal in number to his own, 
when a battle took place, in which the Osages 
were beaten, and lost near one hundred men, of 
whom Briacx-Hawx subsequently claimed to have 
killed five with his own hand., The loss upon his 
side, was but nineteen. Some time after this, he 
accompanied an expedition against the Cherokees, 
on the Merrimack river, which was led by his fa- 
ther. Upon meeting the enemy, a severe engage- 
ment took place, in the early part of which Py-z- 
sa was killed. Briacx-Hawx then assumed the 
command, when the Cherokees were compelled 
to retreat, wth a loss of twenty-eight braves. The 
Sacs had but seven killed. For the ensuing five 
years, ‘owing to the death of his father,” says 
Mr. Draxe, Buacx-Hawkx refrained from all war- 
like operations, and spent his time in fishing and 
hunting. It is believed that he was during this 
period the “ medicine man” of his tribe. 

About the year 1800, at the head of some five 
hundred Sacs and Foxes, and a hundred Ioways 
who had joined him as allies, BLack-Hawx made 
another excursion into the territory of the Osages, 
during which he destroyed about forty of their 
lodges, and killed many of their bravest warriors. 
Two years afterwards, he terminated a severe and 
protracted campaign against the Chippeways, Kas- 
kaskias, and Osages, in which six or seven battles 
were fought, and more than one hundred of the 
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—— 
enemy killed. In 1812, when it was placed be- | by a warlike excursion, but generally spent in 
yond doubt that the difficulties which had long | hunting throughout the winter, and in loitering 
been growing up between the United States and | about his village during the summer.” The se. 


Great Britain were to be settled only by a resort | ries of causes which finally led to the bloody con. 3 


to arms, the Sacs offered themselves to the Amer- | flict known as the “Black-Hawk War,”—the 
icans, to fight against the British, but were re- | shamcless aggressions of the whites upon the ter. 
fused. Soon efter the declaration of war, over- | ritory of the Indians, the retaliations upon the 
tures were made them by the agents of the British | former of the injuries inflicted by them on the 


Government, and accepted by one portion of the | latter, the complaints to the United States Goy. 4 
tribe, at the head of which was Biacx-Hawx; and | ernment of both parties, and the compulsory re. | 


as soon as he could collect a couple of hundred | moval of Biack-Hawx and his adherents to the 
braves, this warrior started for Green Bay, and | west side of the Mississippi,—are spread upon 
upon his arrival there joined the British standard. | former pages of this magazine, and have, besides, 
“Of the movements of Biacx-Hawx during his | so recently been the theme of newspaper com- 
connection with the English upon our north- | ment, that their particular repetition here is con- 
west,” remarks Mr. Drake, “no satisfactory in- | sidered unnecessary. That the Sacs and Foxes 
formation has been obtained. It appears that he | had a right to “live and hunt” upon the lands 
was in two engagements, but he seems not to | from which they were now driven by individual 
have distinguished himself. The last of these | Fapacity and governmental force, and that the 
was the attack, in August 1813, upon Fort Ste- | United States were bound “to protect them in the 
phenson, then under the command of Major Cro- | quiet enjoyment” of that right, “‘against their 
eHaNn. The gallant defense of this fort, and the | own citizens, and against all other white persons 
fatal repulse given to the combined British and | who might intrude upon them,” so “long as such 
Indian force, seem to have disheartened Bracx- | lands should remain the property of the United 
Hawk; for soon afterwards, tired of successive | States,” are facts fully established by the treaty 
defeats, and disappointed in not obtaining the | of 1804; and this admitted, as it must be, nothing 
‘spoils of victory,’ he left the army, with about | further is necessary to expose the nefarious con- 
twenty of his followers, and returned to his village | duct of the white settlers in the Rock-River coun- 
on Rock River.” try, and the baseness of the agents of the Gen- 


During the interval between this period and the | eral Government, whose duty it was to have seen 
conclusion of peace between the United States | that the provisions of that treaty remained unvio- 
and Great Britain, Buack-Hawx and his band con- | lated, and to have had the grievances of the Indi- 
tinued to commit depredations upon the American | ans redressed. 
forts in the north-west; and on one or two occa-| On the 30th of May, 1831, General Gangs left 
sions they succeeded in annoying the garrisons | Jefferson Barracks, with ten companies of United 
very much, and killing a number of soldiers. | States troops, for Fort Armstrong; and on the 7th 
When the different tribes of Indians on the Mis- | of June following, held a council on Rock-Island, 
sissippi, were notified in the early part of the year | at which Brack-Hawk and some $f his braves 
1815, that peace had been concluded between the | were present. ‘The result of this conference 
British and American Governments, BLacx-Hawk was, that Bracx-Hawk refused to leave his vil- 
and his band were not inclined to bury the hatchet; | lage, and that General Gaines informed him and 
and even as late as the spring of 1816, they com- his party, if they were not on the west side of 
mitted depredations against the Americans. But | the Mississippi within a few days, he should be 
in May of this year, BLack-Hawx and his band | compelled to remove them by force. The Gen- 
concluded to descend the Mississippi to Portage | eral, anxious if possible to effect the object with- 
des Sioux, to meet the American commissioners = bloodshed, deemed it expedient to increase 
who were there for the purpose of treating with | his forces, that the Indians might be intimidated, 
them ; and on the thirteenth of this month, a treaty and thus induced to submit.”? He accordingly 
of peace was transacted, which was “signed by | made a call upon the Governor of [llinois, which 
Clark, Edwards and Choteau, on behalf of the | was promptly answered, for some militia to co- 
United States, and the chiefs and warriors of the | operate with the regular troops under his com- 
Sacs of Rock-River and the adjacent country.” | mand; and “on the morning of the 26th, General 
From the period of this treaty, to the commence- | Gaines, with his combined forces, took possession 
ment of hostilities between the Indians on Rock- | of the Sac village without firing a gun or finding 
River and the American troops in that region, in | an Indiair; the whole party, with their wives and 
1832, “the life of BLacx-Hawx seems to have | children, having crossed over the Mississippi the 
been quiet and monotonous, occasionally relieved | previous night. On the following day they were 
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found on the west bank of that river, encamped 
under the protection of a white flag.” On the 
30th of June, “General Garnes and Governor 
ReyNnotps signed a treaty of capitulation and 
peace, with Bracx-Hawk and other chiefs and 
head men of the British Band of Sac Indians, and | 
their old allies of the Winnebago, Pottowattamie, 
and Kickapoo nations,” the first article of which 
stipulated that peace was granted by the United 
States to the British Band of Sac Indians, the 
third that the United States guaranteed to them 
the integrity of their lands west of the Missis- 
sippi, and the last that they should not return to 
the east side of that river without the permission 
of the United States. 


Buiacx-Hawx and his Band, however, ‘were 
not long upon the west side of the Mississippi, 
before new difficulties arose, calculated to disturb 
the harmony which it was hoped the late treaty 
had established between them and the United 
States. The period of their removal to the west 
side of the Mississippi, was too late in the season 
to enable them to plant corn and beans a second 
time; and before autumn was over they were 
without provisions. Some of them, one night, 
recrossed the river to steal roasting-ears from their 
own fields,—to quote the language of Buack- 
Hawx,—and were shot at by the whites, who 
made loud complaints of this depredation. They, 
in turn, were highly exasperated at having been | 
fired upon for attempting to carry off the corn | 
which they had raised, and which they insisted 
belonged to them.” 


During the whole of the ensuing winter, BLacx- 
Hawx’s band appear to have been restless. A 
number of them made an expedition against the 
Menominies, and killed twenty-eight persons be- 
longing to that tribe; and when the United States 
demanded the murderers of the Old Warrior, he 
refused to give them up, alleging that the Gen- 
eral government had no right to demand them. 
Biacx-Hawsg, it is believed, had his emissaries 
among several of the neighboring tribes; and, 
some time after the close of the war, he stated 
that he had had partial promises from the Otta- 
ways, Chippeways, Pottowattamies, and Winne- 
bagoes, that they would assist him to regain his 
village on Rock-Island, and his old hunting- 
grounds. Whether relying upon these promises, 
and determined to commence hostilities, or not, 
Biacx-Hawxk assembled his party early in the 
spring, and began to ascend the Mississippi: the 
women and children in canoes, with the provis- 
ions, camp, and equipage property—his warriors 
armed, and mounted on their horses. ‘Having 


reached the mouth of Rock-River, in the first part | 
of April, (1832,) the whole party rashly,, and in | 
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violation of the late treaty, crossed to the east 
side of the Mississippi’? Bracx-Hawx’s avowed 
object, was to ascend Rock-River to the territory 
of his frjends the Winnebagoes, for the purpose 
of raising a crop of corn and beans with them, 
which he and his people had been invited to do. 
But there are now good reasons for doubting the 
honesty of this avowal; and whether the same 
were known then, or not, General Atxinson, who 
was at that time at Fort Armstrong with a body of 
United States troops, suspected the sincerity of the 
Olid Warrior, and determined to compel him to res- 
pect the provisions of the treaty of the previous 
June. “After Buack-Hawsx and his party had pro- 
ceeded some distance up Rock-River, he was over- 
taken by an express from General A., with an or- 
der for him to return and recross the Mississippi, 
which he refused to obey, on the ground that the 
general had no right to make such an order, the In- 
dians being at peace, and on their way to the pro- 
phet’s village, at his request, to make corn.—Be- 
fore they reached this point, they were overtaken 
by asecond express from General Arxinson, with 
a threat, thatif they did not return, peaceably, he 
would pursue and force them back. The Indians 
replied, that they were determined not to be 
driven back, and equally so not to make the first 
attack upon the whites. Briack-Hawk now ascer- 
tained that the Winnebagoes, although willing 
that he should raise a crop of corn with them, 
would not join him in any hostile action against 
the United States. The Pottowattamies mani- 
fested the same determination, and both denied 
having given the prophet any assurance of co- 
operation. Bracxk-Hawxk immediately came to 
the conciusion that if pursued by General ATKIN- 


son, he would peaceably return with his party, . 


and recross the Mississippi.”"—-This determinas 
tion, however, he had no opportunity of carrying 
into effect; for the next day he was charged upon 
near his camp, by a company of the mounted vol- 
unteers, which he fought bravely, and drove from 
the field. 

This engagement, which was forced upon 
Biacx-Hawk, cut off all hopés of a peaceable re- 
turn, and was the commencement of that bloody 
conflict of 1832, which was characterized by so 
much bravery and fortitude on the part of the In- 
dians, and such cruelty and baseness on that of 
the Americans—in which imploring men were 
hunted down like wild-beasts, and helpless wo- 
men and children given to the water and the 
sword—and which was finally ended by the cap- 
tivity of Buack-Hawk, and the almost total anni- 
hilation of his brave band. We cannot transfer 
to our pages, its disgraceful and sanguinary re- 
It is enough for the purposes of this 
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sketch, to say that the subject of it fought bravely | 
and well, and that although the leader and soul of | 
every important engagement, he was not taken | 
till his own race conspired against him, and the | 
meshes of Treachery were woven about his feet. | 

The incidents which attended the captivity of | 
Briacx-Hawk,—his long confinement in irons at 
Jefferson Barracks, where, to use the proud old | 
warrior’s own indignant words, he was “‘/orced to | 
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was sharp and slightly aquiline, and his eyes were 
of a dark hazel color. 
formed, and has often been spoken of in terms of 
the highest admiration, by those who saw the old 
chief during his captivity. His countenance was 
mild and benevolent, with but little if any of that 
dark and ferocious expression common among the 
Indians. 


ings, and general integrity, stood fair. 
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His head was singularly 


His character for honesty in his deal- 
In his do- 


wear the ball and .the chain;” his visit to Wash-| ™estic relations, he was kind and affectionate; 
ington City, as a conquered enemy, under the es- | 2nd in one particular, at least, he was an excep- 


cort of an officer of the army; his imprisonment | 
at Fortress Monroe, his release from captivity, his | 
tour through some of the eastern and middle, 
States, and his return to his old hunting-grounds | 
and the remnant of his band, by the way of Buf-| 
falo, Detroit, Green Bay, and the Wisconsin and | 
Mississippi rivers,—must be still fresh in the re-_ 
collections of ourreaders. The spirit of Briack- | 
Hawk was now broken. He was an old, and fee- | 
ble man. The snows of nearly seventy winters | 
were pressing upon his head. Hisauthority in his } 
tribe was gone. His voice was silent in the coun- | 
cil, and powerless in the field; and after a sore, 
but very brief struggle with his proud nature, he | 
yielded to the requirement of the President, and 
acknowledged Kroxux as the Head-Chief of his | 
nation. As has been announced in the newspa-. 
pers from one-end of this Union to the other, he 
died at his camp on the Desmoines, on the third | 
day of October last, and was buried according to | 
the custom of his people. 

Notwithstanding all that has been alledged 
against him,—his want of faith, his cruelty, his 
blood-thirstiness, and-so-forth,—Briack-Haws ap- 
pears to have been an honest and good man, and | 
generally well disposed towards the whites; and | 
we think the history of his life will justify the | 
character given of him by a very recent writer in | 
the Baltimore American newspaper: — “ During 
a residence of several years in what is now the 
Territory of Iowa,” he says, “I had many op- 
portunities of seeing and conversing with. this 
noted warrior, and often look back with feelings 
of great pleasure to the many tokens of good will | 
and friendship that he has frequently bestowed | 
upon me. His lodge was always open to the 
stranger, and he was ever ready to share that with 
him that he might most want, either his furs and | 
blankets for a couch, or his corn and venison fora | 
repast. Ie always spoke in terms of high regard | 
of the whites, saying, that in war he fought like | 
a brave man, but in peace he wished to forget that 
his hand had ever been raised against them.” 

Mr. Draxe describes Bracx-Hawxk as having 
been about five feet teninchesiin hight, with broad | 





| days. 


tion to the chiefs and warriors of his tribe: he 
never had but one wife, and with her he lived up- 
wards of forty years, treating her with much more 
respect and consideration than are conceived to 
be due to females by the Indian nations of this 
continent. 


After his return to the scenes of his former 


glory, and the witnesses of his former greatness, 
a conquered and a degraded man, Bracx-Hawk 
was truly an object of commiseration. 
in the deep wilderness, a giant oak that was riven 
by the thunder-bolt, and witherea by the light- 
ning. 
adorned its slightest sprays, were blighted for- 
ever, and scattered upon the earth. 
promise that had blossomed with every spring, 
and yielded their fruit with every autumn, were 
to appear no more. 
longer to sing among its branches; and the whis- 


He stood 


The leaves of beauty that had yearly 


The buds of 


The birds of hope came no 


pering winds had forgotten the words of other 


groaned with their own weight; its glory was all 
gone, forever; and hoarsely and mournfully, 
among its dry and naked branches, the winter- 
breeze sang its death-song.—A few years, and it 
fell: a few more, and every vestige of it will be 
hidden from the eye; and then, even “the memory 
that it was,” will be a thing of the Past. 





OHIO COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Tuese nurseries of the future freemen of the 
land, appear to be working well. 
perintendent, in the last of the six numbers of the 


Ohio Common School Director authorized by law, 


gives the following yratifying intelligence with 
regard to teachers. If things continue of this 
complexion, a principal cause of complaint hereto- 
fore throughout the State,—the great want of ca- 


pable teachers,—will very soon cease to exist :— 


‘In the absence of normal schools and teachers’ 
seminaries,” says the Director, “ov: county 
boards of school examiners are exerting a mighty 


shoulders, but not very muscularlimbs, His nose influence on the character of teachers; men of 


Its fast-decaying trunk was the home of 
| the boding owl; its once storm-defying limbs now 
} 


The State Su- 
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real philanthropy, sound learning and noble patri- 
otism, are content to leave their favorite studies | 
and business, and devote whole days in examin- | 
ing and instructing young candidates for teaching. 
It is really enough to gladden the heart of the 
friend of common schools, to see how anxious 
teachers are to improve, how willingly they re- | 
ceive instruction and go to work to supply their 
deficiencies. Many come forward, and failing on 
the first application, go home and study, day and 
night, to overcome the difficulties with which | 
they were not even acquainted until they submit- 
ted to the examination. There are hundreds of 
young men in this State, now studying under the 
direction of the examiners, preparatory to becom- 
ing teachers of common schools. We earnestly 
hope to see this good work go on, until good 
teachers are found in every district.” 

Will not the legislature provide for the continu- | 
ance, at least for a year or two longer, of the | 
Common School Director ?—It appears to us that 
such provision should be made. 


Upon the six | 


numbers issued since the rising of the last Assem- | 
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himself with Mr. Horace Greexey, in the man- 


agement of that sterling journal The New- Yorker. 
Messrs. Eroraim MorGan and Company, of 


| Cincinnati, are about putting to press a volume of 


“Tales and Sketches from the Queen City,” by 
Mr. Bensamin Drake, author of “The Life of 
Black-Hawk,” ete. This work will be issued 
early in the next spring; but before then, we shall 
have the pleasure of presenting our readers a taste 
of its quality. 

The volume of Mr. J. Detarrexp, on the Origin 
of the North-American Indians, and the Antiqui- 
ties of this Continent, is nearly through the press 
at Cincinnati, and will be published during the 
Years have been devoted to its produc- 
tion, and we anticipate something of a sensation 
in the literary world upon its appearance. 





EPIGRAM. 


A Good epigram, is a very good thing; and as 
very good things are rare, and hard to come at, 


bly, the active and zealous Superintendent has be- | We cannot find it in that conscience which con- 


stowed much labor; and they have disseminated 


throughout the State, a mass of invaluable mat- | 
ter, in addition to that which pertained specially | 


to the numerous school officers under the law. 
We look upon the work as an indispensable ad- 


junct to the superintendentship; and we hope to | 


see it continued, till our common school system 
shall be in “the full tide of successful” opera- 
tion. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Amone the latest American publications, is | 


“Pelayo, a story of the Goth, by the author of 
‘The Yemassee,’ etc.” 


the New-York press. 


It is published by the | 
Harpers, and receives warm commendations from | 


Coming from the pen that | 
traced the careet, and depicted the expatriation, | 


| strains us to do full justice to our readers, what- 
| ever course of action our heart may prompt ina 
matter of this kind, to reject the following mor- 
|ceau. It is from a correspondent whose favors 
will always be acceptable; but we entreat him, 
should the humor in which this shaft was winged 


beset him ever again, to feather his arrows more, 
and point them less. 


ON JUDGE H 





*S LAST WORK ABOUT THE WEST. 


| A dialogue between the Judge and his Cow. 
Judge. My cow—why stand you idle there ? 
Not walking, eating, drinking, 
While I, within my easy chair, 
Laboriously am thinking ? 


Cow. Dear Judge, I do the same as you; 
| I also ruminate— 

And so, to-day the cud I chew 
Which yesterday I ate. 


of the young and noble but erring Occonestoea, | 


“Pelayo”? could hardly be otherwise than praise- 
worthy in a high degree. 
this our Sanclum, before our next issue, 

The American Monthly Magazine has been 


discontinued on account of the failure of its pub- | 


lisher, Mr. Grorce Dearzorne. 
of the most elegant and enterprising book-pub- 


lishers in the United States, and the derangement | 


of his business is to be much regretted. Some of 
his handsomely executed volumes are at this time 
resting under our eye, which might well be adopt- | 
ed as models by two-thirds of the publishers in | 
this country. The spicy and able editor of the | 


We hope to greet it in | 


Mr. D. was one | 


| 
magazine, Mr. Park Bensamrn, has connected | 


Judge. I grant the likeness; I, my dear, 
Make new books out of old, 
And sell again, the present year, 


The work I last year sold. 


But tell me, does the cud improve? 
Is it in strength a winner? 
Cow. Oh no, dear sir! but like your works, 


It’s always getting thinner. F. 


ERRATUM. 


| In the article “Respectability,” on our 125th 
page, second column, 17th line from the top, 
for “fellow men,” read fellow man. 

























ALTON. 


A TRAVELING correspondent of the New-York 
Daily Express, who is writing some sketchy ac- 
counts of things in Illinois, discourses as follows 
of the far-famed town of Alton. All things re- 
collected and considered, the last sentence sounds 
somewhat strangely :—‘*At Alton, I remained for | 
a short time; and this, of allthe business places | 
in the State, appeared to the best advantage. A | 


New-England population reside here, with some | 
of the best emigrants from Kentucky, Virginia, | 
and others of the old States. 
three and four hundred houses,—about three thou- 
sand people,—stone buildings of elegant models, 


There are between | 


—banks, churches, clergymen, lawyers, physi- 


cians, and all the and-so-forths of a city, in abun- | 
dance. 
and two rail-roads are forthwith to be built,—the | 





A dozen steam-boats are owned here, 


one to Springfield, seventy miles, and the other to | 
Mount Carmel, onthe Wabash. What is far bet- | 
ter than all this, the people here are morally and | 
intellectually distinguished, with schools, and ly- | 
ceums, and temperance societies, and printing | 
presses, and almost all that is good and peculiar in | 
many of our New-England towns,” 





HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 


Mr. Witxins Tannentit, of Louisville, is said | 
to be engaged in revising his “ History of Litera- | 
ture,” forasecond edition. This is one of the | 
fullest and completest books, upon the subject of 
which it treats, in the English language; its pro- 
duction was a work of great labor; and the lei-| 
sure afforded a gentleman engaged in other pur-| 
suits, through a number of years, has been devo- 
ted to its patient and deliberate revisal. We have 
not a doubt that a neW edition would be hailed as 
a great accession to American Literature; and 
we hope that this may soon be given to the pub-| 
lic, by some one of our booksellers who have the | 
enterprise to clothe it in such outward garb as is | 
worthy of its inward spirit. Mr. Tannenti de-| 
serves a high rank among American authors; and | 
when his “History of Literature” shall become | 
well known, this will be awarded to him gener- 
ally, without hesitation. 


i 








THE ANNUALS. 


We observe upon the counter of our friend | 
Mr. Wuitine, among many new and valuable | 
works, all the American Annuals for the year | 
1838: “The Gift,” “The Token,” “The Reli- 
gious Souvenir,” etc. 
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They are all more or less! lar gift.” 
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remarkable for handsome engravings, splendid 
covers, and elegant letter-press. Of their merits 
as literary productions, we shall endeavor to give 
some account next month. We have never yet 
gone off in ecstacies with this butterfly-wing and 


sugar-plum literature, and may have something to 


| say about the present year’s product, which, were 


it uttered now, might peradventure lessen the 
number of presents to be made during the ap- 
We shall therefore wait till 
all the “gallant lads’? of the land have supplied 
all the * bonnie lassies”? with their souvenirs, and 
then “speak our speech” in good faith. 


proaching holidays. 





MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 


From Cincinnati, we have just received a neat 
pamphlet of forty-eight large and closely printed 
octavo pages, entitled The Monthly Chronicle of 
Interesting and Useful Knowledge. Its scope of 
subjects and materials is large, “ embracing edu- 
cation, internal improvements, and the arts, with 
notices of general literature and passing events.” 
Its plan is, to republish the most valuable articles 
of the weekly Chronicle, and add to them original 
matter enough to give the monthly work a dis- 
tinctive character; and this is well carried out in 
the first number, among the varied and excellent 
contents of which, is a particularly interesting 
“View of the Internal Improvements of the 
West,” with remarks upon their objects and in- 
fluence.—We judge that the distinguishing fea- 
ture of the Monthly Chronicle, is to be statistical; 
and for a work of this character, we know no more 
able hand than its intelligent, inquiring and indus- 
trious conductor, Mr. Epwarp D. Mansrietp. 

A. Puen, publisher and proprietor. Price $2 


| a year. 


EDWIN FORREST. 


Ir will be recollected by those persons who take 
an interest in the career of this eminent tragedian, 
that several months ago we incorporated into some 
remarks upon him, a brief sketch of his early life, 
together with an anecdote or two of his later his- 
tory, from the Zanesville Ohio Aurora. We at 
the time doubted the correctness of the state- 
ments made in the extract, and gave our reasons 
for so doing. Mr. Forrest is now, or was very 
recently, in Philadelphia; and the Saturday News 
of that city, under date of November 24th, comes 
to us with a paragraph marked, which says that 
the whole account was incorrect, as to ** parent- 
age, birth, events, and even the one thousand dol- 
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